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THE FAIRY HOWK, 
A LEGEND OF CUMBERLAND. 
_By tHe Autor or “ AzeETH: THE EGYPTIAN,” &c. 


Near the pretty village of Caldbeck which lies nested in a small 
well-wooded valley, is a spot as singular for its beauty as for its legendary 
interest. It is the Fairy Howk, which contains the fairies’ cauldron, the 
fairies’ bridge, and the fairies’ church. This howk, or delf, or hollow, is 
amass of rocks through which the waters foam in unbridled wildness, 
revelling through the thick moss, away into the dark wood, down the 
mountain-side, foaming and rushing and cresting their white waves, 
roaring through the cave and over the stones, as though that narrow 
torrent bore the responsibility of all other earthly torrents in its speed. 
A wild foolish thing is yon fairy river, with its ceaseless toil, its un- 
wearied hubbub, its endless excitement! The cowslips and dog-violets 
clustering on its banks look out from lofty stem and lowly bed, to 
mirror themselves wonderingly in that furious stream. Down, down it 
hurries into the deep blackness of the fairy cauldron ; and there you 
may see it—if aa head be steady, and your footing secure on that 
mossy branch slippery with spray, and you can bend over the whirling 
eddy without losing your self-possession—you may see it fuming and 
fretting, and casting up its white waters through the midnight gloom, as 
na eager to escape into the daylight, maddened with its imprisonment 
there. 

The church is a cave formed under the river. You go down some 
wet and steep natural steps, where you must be careful not to make but 
one stride from the top to the bottom, so insecure are they; and then you 
find yourself in a vaulted cavern, where there is a window, and a lancet- 
shaped arch, and pillars, and huge rocks that seem held up by magic, 
for you see no possible support, and fragments strewn about the floor, 
which make you think tenderly of home, and remind you that you have 
a life to be knocked out by some of these “‘giants’ ribs.” And here they 
say the fairies held their matins and their even-song. Speak softly and 
speak reverently of the good people! True, you will not find them now 
gamboling on railway lines, nor lurking in manufactory chimneys; but, 
thank Heaven! all the world does not go by steam, and there are still some 
nooks and corners in dear Old England where the fairies may dwell and 
the children run wild. Children, fairies, flowers, and birds; the dark 
wood with its scarlet fungi, its anemones, primroses, cowslips, strange 
creeping things, and unusual life ; the stream with its furious torrents, 
its smooth still resting-places, its silvery currents, its lane of limpid 
erystal ; and heaven above all, wafting spring airs or summer warmth, 
showering down love and joy as the dewdrops in the morning :—oh! 
May—vow. LXXXV1. NO. CCCXLI. B 
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is not such a life as this worth all that cities can afford ?—is not such a 


childhood the richest heritage which parents can bestow ? Aye, in truth 
is it! The foundation is then laid of an after-time of sh joy in 
thought, of purity at the least in re tion, of a connexion in man- 
hood with that heavenly day when the child first looked up wonderingly, 
seeking to know the mysteries of nature and the will of its Gop. And 
dearest of all playmates, and living and ay and present as the bird, 
and the toy, and the household pet, are the beautiful fairy-folk, those 
best patrons of childhood—companions while superiors. 

Well!—at Caldbeck, in the dark wood where the Howk hides up its 
magic beauties, the child may yet tread the halls of its fairy friends, and 
dream on those n banks, nestling among the flowers, till its little 
heart knows deeper things than its manhood’s pride will own. 

In days long, long ago, the fairies dwelt here in sensuous shape. Seen 
often by the village people, and loved because they were beautiful and 
themselves were innocent, they made a fine revel-time in the old woods. 
Laughter rung through the trees, and startled the wood-pigeons as they 
sat wooing each other among the branches, and shook the nests of the 
young linnets, and brought back the wren and the lark to their homes; 
and in the moonlight strange sweet shapes flitted about, which vanished 
as you looked at them, and mocked you as you tried to fashion them out 
to your senses. Now as fleeting gleams of a light that seemed made up 
of life ; now as an unembodied influence, a presence that fell around you 
though you saw nothing of its cause ; here as a strange shadow that 
changed into a thousand things at once, and there as merry eyes peep- 
ing from the briars and the roses ; this moment asa song that broke close, 
close upon your ear, and the next, as a distant peal of laughter, which gra- 
dually died away to a small silvery tinkling like the clashing of flower- 
leaves bound in dew ; as all most beautiful most magical impressions 
did the fairy-world reveal itself to man. And kindly offices the good 

ple did among the simple village folk. If the harvest-moon looked 
paler than usual, or the south-west wind sighed mournfully over the fields, 
the work went rapidly forward ; the corn was sheared, the clover mown, 
the hay stacked, in far less time than the dozen labourers could have done 
it; and for all payments of these good offices they but required sanctity 
of place anda tender love. But it was only the simple and industrious, 
the honest, hard-working, ingenuous man, x Cus they helped ; it was only 
the modest maid whose life they lightened, only the chaste matron whose 
cares they lessened. Unthrift, neglect, or wickedness, was punished 
with all their fairy malice ; by mocking benefits which, so tempting at 
the onset, became afterwards disasters ; by scoffing jeers screamed out 
from the top of some high pine-tree, or from behind the angle of some 
rough rock, for all the village to hear ; sometimes by blows and pinches 
in the dark ; by every mischievous deceit, by | vexatious cross, did 
the fairies revenge themselves on those who disturbed their home, or failed 
in their own simple moral duties. 

The things that the fairies loved above all were children. Often those 
who were docile and simple would return home with some gay jewel, 
which, if its possession gained them ill will, changed into a useless piece 
of tin, or common pebble, when others looked at it ; orif they themselves 
forfeited the fairy favour, it would become a creeping lizard, a slimy worm, 
or a sharp nail that cut, handle it which way you would ; sometimes they 
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returned from the haunted meadows with garlands of roses and sweet 
flowers round their necks—flowers which never faded, and the scents of 
which were almost heavenly, they were so delicious. And these children 
generally grew up beautiful and prosperous ; but, if those witched gifts 
faded and changed, they were more ugly, froward, and unfortunate, than 
any of their neighbours. 

The fairies were fond of showing themselves to the village folk, as a 
troop of gay knights and ladies decked in the brightest garments, riding 
superbly caparisoned horses, and caracolling on the green sward of the 
fells ; as a flock of rare birds alighting among the fruit trees, and 
the large cabbage roses, the tiger-lilies, and the peonies of the little 
gardens ; as a flight of moths, and butterflies, and ladybirds, and dragon- 
flies—all gold and green and purple, sparkling in the sun as if each 
fibre had been a gem; as minstrels wandering through, singing such 
divine unearthly songs, that it made the heart mad to hear them; and 
sometimes, rarest show of all, as beautiful flowers that sprung up in large 
fields of golden glory to scent the air far and wide with their intoxicating 
perfume, and then faded away as the noon sun shone over them. And it 
was always known when these appearances had been from the good people 
of the Howk, by the gifts and prosperity left behind. 

But as time wore on, and these simple hamlet people became en- 
lightened—the saints forfend !—the fairies grew more shy, and the visits 
which gladdened the whole scene, at least once in every generation, grew 
more rare and rare, and at last were wholly discontinued ; sad evi- 
dence of the approaching desolation when they should never come at all, 
when men should be left to their own follies, unrebuked by such fair 
spiritual monitors, and when virtue should strive unassisted by elf or fay. 
And at last the Fairy Howk, though still spoken of reverently, and 
passed by at convenient distance, avoided at nightfall too, as of old, be- 
came a kind of tame lion of the neighbourhood, a thing which strangers 
were to see, its teeth and claws being plucked out. And thus it continued 
for many years. And only songs, and shouts, and laughter heard in the 
moonlight, and only mocking shapes and strange shadows flitting athwart 
the benighted peasant’s way, now told that the old place was still in- 

habited by its beautiful tenants ; while the deeper green of the moss, the 
greater luxuriance of the trees, and the sweeter prodigality of the flowers, 
alone attested to their presence. 


Down in the village, yet removed from all near neighbours, lived a 
lonely widow dame. She was not young, she was not pretty; a sun- 
burnt, hard-featured woman was she, stern in appearance, reserved and 
unsocial ; yet her cottage was the cleanest, her garden the neatest and 
best kept, stocked the most fully with flowers and fruit-trees and vege- 
tables, her bees the most thriving, and her poultry the healthiest of any 
in the village. She had married, some five years ago, a foreign mer- 
chant-man who had suddenly come to Caldbeck, bringing a pedlar’s 
pack, as he said, to dispose of its wares among the simple village girls. 
And most gorgeous things that pack contained! Not all the gallant 
court of the gracious sovereign, the Lion-Heart of England’s chivalry, 
could furnish out more splendid finery than that bronzed and foreign 
sailor carried. And he sold them too for such a trifle! A kiss from a 
pretty girl would give her a zone of rubies, or a diamond of the finest 
B2 
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water; a cup of milk, or a piece of bread, from some kind housewife, 
dowered her children with emeralds, and sapphires, and topazes, till the 
little ones cast about the “bonnie wee bits” as if they had been the 
broken pottery or the coloured pebbles they were accustomed to. Every 
village girl blazed with gems; every sturdy lout wore rings in his ears 
and rings on his hands, where the flashing stone seemed to laugh and 
mock at the horn-like skin it was meant to adorn. And yet the foreign 
man’s pedlar-pack never grew the less. Whatever he gave away he had 
still more and better to supply; and thus he went round the country 
like a veritable Indian god, “larding the lean earth” as he walked with 
precious stones and gems and gorgeous jewelleries. 

Only one person of the whole hamlet resisted him. This was Janet 
Wythburn. She refused his gifts, spoke curtly when he flattered, gave 
him all he asked for—honey, oaten bread, milk, eggs, and even her best 
home-made wine—but she told him, when he pressed his gewgaws on 
her, that a simple hamlet woman needed none of these, that it was not 
honest, because not fitting, to wear them, and that she took no reward 
for doing as holy Mother Church would have her do. 

Again and again that dark-skinned man came to Janet’s door; and 
again and again he tempted her with every offer that ever made woman 
forget she was an angel, to bind herself to earth; but it was all in vain; 
the hard harsh face of the lonely spinster would assume an almost sera- 

hic expression, as she clung fast by her simplicity and her faith, repeat- 
ing her code of duty, and defying every power to swerve her from it. 
The foreign merchant found that underneath this cold curt manner lay a 
true, warm, womai’s heart; that deeper than the coarse skin, sun-burnt 
and hard, than the hair which exposure and care had already dimmed, 
than the wrinkles which departing youth had left and many a grief had 
brought, deeper than all these lay a beautiful soul, a spirit stored with 
every moral loveliness, one before which the very angels might fold their 
wings in sympathy and honour. 

Janet Wythburn was one of those whose goodness is rarely acknow- 
ledged, because unlovely in manner or in speech. People do not like virtue 
when wrapped up in an ungenial covering; they would rather tolerate a 
little amiable vice, if the mode of administration did not too much 
shock them. Janet was in reality a kind, gentle-hearted, noble woman ; 
but she was constitutionally reserved, and having few friends and no inti- 
mates this was a characteristic which increased daily. She was very 

lain too, and knowing this, was indifferent to any adornments; and 
though neat and clean, she preserved the extreme of simplicity in her 
attire. In only one finery was she ever seen to indulge, and that was a 
nosegay always fresh and sweet. She was never without it; in the early 
morning and at the latest hour, whatever her occupation—delving her 
rden, scouring out her cottage, washing her own clothes, feeding her 
own poultry—whatever she might be about, she never forgot the nose- 
gay in her bosom. Her love of flowers made her also cultivate them in 
and about her house, till the simple mud cottage, trellised all over with 
jessamine, and honeysuckle, and the wild white rose twining among the 
small close-leaved ivy, looked like a very bower of buds, a shrine for some 
fair rural goddess, an altar to some sweet mountain nymph. She was 
always the first to assist the distressed ; no one gave away her little earn- 
ings so willingly as Janet; but then how savagely she would silence the 
complaining, how harshly she would refuse the slothful! A stern woman 
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in truth, amid all her gentleness and generosity; not made up of only 
love, but mingling with it scorn, justice, discretion, judgment, and a 
mighty strength of will for the right. ; 

Such was Janet Wythburn ; a spinster then near forty years of age 
when the foreign merchant-man first showed his wares at her door. 

By degrees his visits became more frequent, while he forgot to press 
his fine trappings on her. His eyes would light up witha peculiar glow as 
he came near.the small trim garden, and caught the shadow of her tall 
athletic person busied in her household work ; and he would look as if he 
loved to look upon her homely face, when she spoke, as she sometimes did 
almost eloquently, of the deep joy which the feeling of doing right could 
bestow. 

Strange was it to see those two in the evening light, with the moon 
just rising over the far-off hills ; and sometimes, when the night had come, 
sitting on the rustic seat which her own hands had nailed together, looking 
at the stars, and talking in subdued voices of all the wonders which they 
could tell of the goodness of Holy Church and the blessedness of religion. 
He, with his dark foreign face upturned, the light that came from his 
eyes at times half blinding, it was so radiant—his deep looks sometimes 
bent to the earth, as if they saw fathoms deep into its centre—his sudden 
start as though he heard some voice or sound, when not an echo broke 
upon the air—his mutterings to himself—his impassioned gestures; and 
she so still and simple through all her northern hardness, so pure and 
good despite her cold severity, so beautiful from expression—aye, beauti- 
ful, though the humblest aspirant to love would have scouted at 
the thought! And hours on Sioa they sat there: she as if spelled 
by some strong power of enchantment which his burning words, his far 
thoughts, his wide ideas, his magic eloquence contained ; and he listening, 
so pleased when she would dilate on all the simple world of goodness 
within her own heart, so unconsciously displayed, and speak out her vigor- 
ous but guileless thoughts, strong and healthful as a man’s, but calm.and 
tender as a woman’s. 

At last they married. It had been coming to that a long time, the 
village people said, though many a young maiden whose heart had been 
captivated by the dark beauty, the flattering words, the rich gifts, and 
splendid promises of the foreign man, tossed her head and wondered 
whether those brilliant eyes could see straight or not ; and many a youth 
who loved a fair cheek and cherry lip above all other female possessions, 
shrugged his shoulders and pitied the merchant's taste. But Janet and 
her stranger husband loved each other, a love born from a higher source 
than mere beauty ; and they let the village gossip pass. 

And months passed on, leading with them the promise of a rare rich 
blessing which such a heart as Janet's would prize above all. Months 
passed on yet ; and the stern harsh matron cradled on her breast a laugh- 
ing rosy boy—an angel-child—a young seraph lent from the skies—a 
fair spirit of the former world, ere sin or sorrow had come in. 

Janet might then be seen sitting in the shade of her own porch as the 
evening sun brought home her evening joys, when her husband would 
come in to caress the fair child lying on that hard yet tender breast, to 
gaze into his blue wide-opened orbs with all the lustre of his own blackest 
eyes, to kiss him, muttering words which the mother thought were prayers, 
and which would sometimes bring tears into her eyes for very love of 
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father and of babe. You could scarcely believe that any thing so beauti- 
ful as that child could be born of one so little lovely as Janet; you could 
scarcely believe that she had transplanted her own dark skin in such bril- 
liant whiteness on the brow of her boy, nor have shaped from her close- 
drawn mouth such a rose-bud of beauty as asked for kisses, fast and fond, 
on its innocent loveliness. It was a miracle, the neighbours said ; and even 
Janet seemed to hold her treasure tremblingly, as if her very love would not 
be found sufficient to keep him still her own. The child itself was unlike 
other children. Nothing had been seen so etherially beautiful, since first 
the good Saint Mungo blessed the cold spring and founded the hamlet 
near it. His eyes were blue as large forget-me-nots ; his hair was fair as 
woven gold ; a blush like that the setting sun casts upon the snow, mantled 
on his dimpled cheek ; and his arched and open lips were models for all 
to come. Serious too he was, even as a very babe; looking up with 
his wide eyes, seeming to wonder in his own little heart and to think and 
nder on all he saw. And when he laughed—it was like a fount of 
Lemeidy music suddenly bursting through the distance ; a laugh so sweet 
and soft that Janet held her breath to hear it better. 

No wonder that the lonely woman who had never known ought to love 
should make her gods of these two blessings! No wonder that day by 
day fresh fondness grew like a tide of purest waters, till it became the 
ocean that girded in her life ! 





Hark to the shout that breaks from the Fairy Howk! Hear to the 
mad shrill laughter, the screams of joy, the boundless mirth, the wild 
merriment that comes up revelling in the air! From wood, and brake, 
and bush—out from the dead rocks—bubbling up through the waters— 
bursting through the solid earth—and racing over the green fields, broke 
forth that mad shrill mirth; and thousands of tiny voices sang out, 
** Welcome ! Welcome to our brother!” as the laughter and the joyous- 
ness went on. And then you heard myriads of little feet pattering about, 
and tiny hands clapping in exultation ; and you might have seen a strange 
light blazing over all the Fairy Howk, such as would have come from 
thousands of glow-worms clustered there. And still went on the cry; 
‘© Welcome! welcome to our brother !”’ 





A solitary woman sat in a dark and lonely cot. No light gleamed 
through the blackness--no voice broke through the stillness. Mute 
were the echoes which lately resounded with the manly tones of her 
husband, and gave back the prattle and the small tottering feet of her 
child. But they were gone, and Janet was alone in the world: gone, 
none knew whither! ‘He would take the boy to look at the stars,” 
the husband said, “and Janet must be patient, they would soon come 
back.” And as he bore away the child he kissed and embraced her 
often, with a sad fondness that Janet remembered years after, when 
the widow's cap had long concealed her grey hairs. He seemed un- 
a to depart; and often he came back again, and called her his 

anet, his virtuous wife, his beloved above all mortals. The child 
too cried and held out its little arms, and prattled in its babbling voice 
to be taken back to her; and altogether they left her very sad, with an 
undefined weight of sorrow which she could not understand or repress. 

The night came on, and yet her husband stayed away. How dan- 
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gerous with so young and frail a child! Janet was distressed, not 
angry, at the little prudence of one whose every thought should have 
been how best to guard that darling one. Hours passed; she herself 
would go in search beneath the midmght blackness: but the faint star- 
light cat her nothing among the waving hearse-like trees, or on the 
open common, save desolation, solitude, and despair. The morning 
found her roaming yet through thicket and through meadow; not 
wildly, not distracted! ; with a settled determination—the calmness 
before the storm. vem | then she went back to her homestead; but it 
was deserted ; nor husband nor child to greet her. Again she is out, 
searching wherever a human foot could cross; oft perilling her life; 
careless of the beating August sun ; careless of hunger, thirst, or fatigue ; 
her tall gaunt figure tracking the wild country for miles round, nor 
ever resting from her task. And nightly she returns to her lonely hut, 
to find it all dark ; a living grave for her slaughtered love. 

These few days added years to Janet’s age. If she had been stern 
and uncommunicative before, what was she now, when sorrow had dried 
up that fount of healing which had flowed through her heart, and 
anguish had made her forget that she could ever love? She did not 
weep ; she did not lament in words; but wrestling mightily with her 
own heart, battling with the despair that else had risen into an agony of 
madness, she sat down upon her blackened hearth: and then she knelt 
and prayed to Gop for patience. Brave, brave Janet !—oh! if ever the 
smile of Heaven descends on mortals, it is when they conquer them- 
selves, and for love of the Holy One above beat down their rebel hearts, 
and become as children, patient, suffering, trusting children, taking 
meekly the bitterness which He has sent them! 





And still went on the cry, “ Welcome! welcome home, brother !”— 
and still went on the mirth, the melody of laughter, the music of wild 
glee, as the fairy world clustered through their halls. 

A boy was sleeping on the mossy bank beside the river; a fair, 
beautiful child was he; sleeping there among the primroses and 
anemones, the golden cowslips and the blue violets, the stately king- 
cups and the sweet-lipped orchis, by whose side the sheathed arum 

ed his green mask and showed the splendour of his regal beauty— 
sleeping, while the rushing river leaped up to look on his brow ; while 
the starlight stole quivering down to weave a glory round him, and 
glow-worms lit young moths and flies to his pillow; while the trees 
bent down their branches, and their leaves matted him a canopy ; while 
the airs forgot to stir that they might linger yet about him; and while 
the fairy world came lightly forth, yon gentle baby slept. 

And how it swarmed around, that laughing Pairy world! Thick as 
a bees at sunset, it camé gathering about the dreaming boy. 

yes looked out from every flower; on every leaf and stone a thousand 
tiny figures clustered; each grass blade bent beneath their weight ; 
each leaf hung heavy as they clung; the very air was darkened with 
their numbers, as they floated close above the flowery pillow of the 
child, and gazed down on his beauty so lovingly. And then broke 
forth a voice, small and indistinct at first-—a mere confused sound of 
mirth—but at last fashioned into words; and the baby as he slept heard 
the charmed accents of 
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THE FAIRIES’ SONG. 


Hark ! hark ! to the Fairies’ call ! 
Through wood and dell 
It wanders through heaven’s irradiant hall— 
A charm and spell ; 
Spoken by showers,— 
Breathed by flowers,— 
Told to the breeze in the moon-lighted bowers. 
Come ! come ! to the Fairies’ home, 
All beautiful things ! 
Sport with us there through the crystal dome 
Where the night-bird sings,— 
And the winds keep time 
To the magic rhyme, 
Which hyacinth-beils through the midnight chime. 
The brightest gifts of life are here, 
Beautiful exceedingly, 
The living pearl,—the amber tear 
Sea-birds shed so pleadingly ; 

Wings of painted butterflies,— 

Glow-worms’ star-enkindled eyes,— 

Plumes to deck our floating hair, 

Which only moths and fairies wear,— 
Crimson roses,—king-cups bright— 
Scented posies plucked at night,— 
Wind-flowers born beneath the moon, 
‘Those blossoms lorn which fade so soon,— 

With gems from every jewel-mine, 
Rivalling the mid-day sun,— 
And ores whose glorious colours shine 
As when creation first begun : 
Come ! come! 
Ere the morning hour 
Dispels our power, 
Come ! come ! 
To the Fairies’ Bower! 


The music died away, and the spirit of the sleeping child woke up ; 
and as his large eyes opened, down in the caverns beneath the roots of 
the trees, down in the halls where the gems are made and the young 
flower-life is preserved, the boy was hurried. Yet before he went he 
caught a glimpse of the upper world, with all its fairy-given glory about 
it,—its countless life, so lovely too,—its shining splendour, its discovered 
beauty, lying before him like a fair form from whose wondrous brow the 
veil has been for the first time removed. And things which his young 
eyes had thought unlovely, and which his small hand had oft refused to 
grasp, he saw here as the fairies saw them, with a world of varied beauty 
about them; things which were to be loved and companioned with, as 


other and living toys. 
‘ arg the pe people hurried him away ; and the child was in the fairy 
Of gold and silver the frosted roof arched high over head. Held up 
7 large columns of crystal spar, which flashed in the burning light of 
e thousand coloured jewels all around, it put to shame the most 
elaborate workmanship of man in its magic loveliness. Bright pictures 
gleamed along the sparkling walls ; sweet unearthly faces looked down 
on you from spandrel, rose, and arch, from corbel and from capital ; 
changing pictures were they, wavering before your eyes,—their thousand 
colours now all blending into one rich rose-light, now diffused in a pale 
golden hue over the silver roof,—and then again that faint ray was 
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broken into its thousand former different tints, which again fashioned out 
the witching pictures on the walls. And round the columns twined 
sometimes wreaths of ivy, sometimes garlands of sweet flowers; now 
living snakes with mottled skin and diamond eyes, then swarms of fairy 
children linked together in rosy bands. Whatever of most strange or 
beautiful life could give, flashed in that fairy hall in rapid swift succession. 
And most beautiful of all were the fairy people. 
Some hid in the flower-bells as they waved their fair heads from every 
art about ; others danced round the spacious halls, making the echoes, 
lakion in the roof, ring back their merry laughter; some rushed madly, 
trying to catch the dragon-flies and moths as they circled — the 
soft warm air; and others, the youngest and merriest, chased each other 
through the columned mazes, peeping from behind the crystal pillars, and 
flinging handsful of wild geranium, and the blue bird’s-eye, and that low 
creeping golden flower which the holy Saint John blessed with a pecu- 
liar virtue of healing; the air meanwhile heavy with the weight of 
unextinguishable laughter. 

Like flowers themselves were those dancing merry elves: clad in their 
light garments which the silkworm and the spider spun, and the rainbow 
dyed, floating on the air like butterfliesin the sun, they looked like to buds 
and blossoms which some fond zephyr has torn from their homes, to bear 
them away with him,—away, away—to warmer and to sunnier climes. 
The shape of their garments aided the resemblance. Some as lilies, 
others as hyacinth-bells, as the yellow cowslip, as the golden king-cup, 
as the trumpet honeysuckle, and the white clematis,—as every floweret 
of the fields and gardens were their clothes so daintily shaped. All wore 
caps of foxglove, and most of them carried wands made of grass-blades, 
or of the delicate pith of the myrtle or the rose-bough. Not a few of 
these were hung with small silver bells, which made a pleasant tinkling 
as they waved them about their heads, or clashed them with each other 
in mimic combats. Their shining hair fell far down to their waists, — 
curling in light rings like the youngest and airiest tendrils of the vine, 
waving in every breath of wind, and playing round their faces like light 
summer clouds about the shadow of the sun. And a pleasant odour, as from 
jasmine flowers in the west wind, stole out from garb, and hair, and droop- 
ing wreath. Sprays of tender blossoms dropped among those curling 
rings; and the fair hair twined in and out, lacing the green stems, and 
binding round the small cups, and hiding the pointed leaves in their 
nest of silken threads,—the coloured petals gleaming out like living 
things fast prisoned in a cage of gold. Their small light feet were clad 
m slippers formed of the rarest, most delicate materials. They made a 
pleasant pattering as they ran through the halls, like the noise of summer 
rain falling on a marble pavement, or the splashing of the heavy dew- 
drops when the large blue-bells shake them from out their cups. Brace- 
lets and rings and ankle-bands glittered on them, and the light seemed 
almost to speak, as it flashed from the many-coloured stones. The 
chief of these, and the one apparently the most prized, was the opal : 
rivalling the diamond in the brilliancy of its hues, changing as you 
looked, and fashioning itself to every different gem at once, it was a 
“1% type of the fairy people it adorned; the same in gems as they in 
ife. 

On long tables carved into every fantastic shape, were cups and vases 
of gold, and silver, and diamond, and ruby, filled with rich red wine, and 
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some with the purest dew-drop water. Plates piled up with fruits that 
never grew on trees which the sun had seen, and others, covered with 
ipe luscious blackberries, mulberries, cherries, the scarlet haw, the purp 
, the finest hazel-nuts, and all the most delicious fruits of E 
lish ground, stood amongst the tall cups and embossed vases of 
tables. And there sat the fairies, revelling in their enjoyments with a 
keenness of delight that man’s cold nature may not know. 

Wonderingly the child looked at all this show. No longer the mere 
baby—the ignorant bewildered infant,—his little heart understood much 
that man would not have received ; and purity associated him more nearly 
to the elves than wisdom would have done. He felt no longer afraid of 
them ; for there was one whose dark face was familiar to him, who would 
come and sit by him, and stroke his downy hair, and caress him, calli 
him sweet names, and promising always to love him. And this dark 
face the child seemed to recognise and to love; and he felt happy as the 

iry came and sat near him, and spoke to him so tenderly. Another of 
that wondrous brood the baby loved. She seemed to be the queen of 
all ; the chief for majesty and beauty. She was taller than most ; her 
long yellow hair swept to the ground in rich waves of golden splendour ; 
and about it drooped flower-wreaths and strings of pearls. Carcanets 
of precious jewels, of rubies, diamonds, emeralds, and opals, banded her 
small throat, and zoned her slender waist. Her eyes were blue—blue 
as heaven in a summer's day ; her skin was fair ; and her hands so long 
and soft were of the delicate hue of the pale pink sea-shell. Her little 
feet were round and small, and their step bounded through the halls with 
a swiftness that mocked the passing sun-ray. Gentle was she, amidst 
all her majesty,—loving, in all her regal reserve. The fairies who waited 
on her, tending her every behest and ministering to her every wish, 
seemed to adore her very shadow, hanging on her footsteps as though to 
only see her were the highest of their joys. But none watched round 
her so fondly as that dark familiar face. 

She came where the child was laid on a couch of violets and wind- 
flowers ; and she sat herself down beside him, taking his hands in hers, 
— into his wide eyes, kissing his fair brow, and telling him that she 
oved him, and that he must live to love her. And still as shespoke her words 
fell on the baby’s heart like a stream of music—a thing scarce understood 
but not the less deeply felt—not the less powerful in its influence. And as 
she spoke she twined and twined a wreath of flowers; and with every 
bud she banded with such care, she dropped a jewel in its cup. And 
still she twined and. twined that wreath, kissing each flower as she plucked 
it from its bed. And then she flung it on the neck of the child, breath- 
ing on his eyelids as she did so, and singing in a sweet unearthly voice,— 
“Thou art mine ! thou art mine !” 

“In sickness—health,— 
In weal or woe,— 
When tides of wealth 


Or ebb or flow,— 
*Gainst adverse powers— 

’Gainst spell divine,— 
This magic hour 

Has claimed thee mine ! 


Fairy fetters now are round thee,— 
Fairy favours now have bound thee ;— 
Kiss and smile and wondrous word, 


Whispers by the spirit heard ;— 
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The touch which to the youth is fire, 
And to the babe a vague desire, 

A weary longing for its home 

As though the daylight ne’er would come;— 
These have bound thee to my side,— 

These will claim thy Fairy Bride !” 


And the child was happy. Days passed, and he had forgotten earth, 
his mother, home, all,—beneath that charmed spell of the Fairies’ Hall. 
The beautiful face that bent over him with her deep blue eyes, so soft 
and fond, were dearer to him than even the features of his brave 
but unlovely dame. He was happy; for the Fairy Hall was his 
home, the fairy people were his own. And as he ial round with his 
wondering eyes, his little heart cried out, “Oh! keep me here for ever !” 

Heavens! what a blinding glare of light broke through the hall and 
lit it up with a burning flame, and wrapped yon silvery roof, those crystal 
pillars, that jewelled floor, and all those rarest works about in one sheet 
of glowing gloriousness. And hark to the mad wild shriek that compa- 
nioned with that flame, and pierced through the distance like a cutting 
sword,—a sound that went into the very soul of the hearer, clear, sharp, 
penetrating—a sound that made you nigh mad, it was so full of uneart 
meaning! The peasant started from his sleep and crossed himself in 
dread, as he heard that eerie shriek ; the belated traveller shrank from 
fear, and hid his eyes, muttering prayers to his patron saint, as the fierce 
glare broke out from the fairy hill, and wrapped the sky and woods and 
even the very mountain-tops in flame; and children moaned, sleeping in 
their mothers’ arms, and some woke up and cried for very dread, they 
knew not why. 

And still the shriek grew louder and louder yet; and still the blindinz 
glare mocked the fiercest sunlight of the east ; and still rang through all 
the triumphant cry, “ He’s ours! he’s ours!” And still, brighter even 
than that flame, looked out the dark familiar face, and smiled those deep 
blue eyes of love. And then it faded away : the sun was shining, the 
birds sang overhead, pale flowers glistened round, the rushing river 
foamed and flew, the sky arched its clear vault, and the boy was sleeping 
near the Fairy Howk. , 





Janet sat in the young morning-light, alone beside her blackened 
hearth. The cottage door stood open; she had not cared to close 
it ; the flowers were broken in the heavy thunderstorm of last night, 
and they hung mournfully about the lintel. The rose-leaves were 
scattered on the moss; the lilies, and the honeysuckles, and the feathe 
clematis, all lay mingled in an undistinguished mass of tarnished loveli- 
ness, trodden into the dust and mud by the feet of the heavy rain. 
Some ivy leaves had blown into her cot, and the rain still wet the 
floor. Every thing was desolate, every thing untended. Even the little 
cradle was tossed rudely down, and the child’s playthings, scattered about, 
were broken as if of no more use. Not weeping, not moaning, nor in any 
wildered rage of grief, Janet sat stilly by the blackened hearth. Her 
hair hung down her hard face, tangled and unkempt ; her dress was soiled 
and torn, her feet were unwashed and bleeding’ ; she sat as if stiffened into 
stone. Her hands were crossed upon her knees, her eyes were fixed 
upon the empty grate; a lonely, stern, desolate woman was she, but 
yet she had prayed to Gop for patience and for pity. 

And ever as the moments tolled on the hours of eternity, did she do 
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hard actual strife with the passion of despair that rose in her heart as if 
it would have choked her ; and ever as she beat it down, the saints and 
the angels in heaven smiled, honouring that brave soul which men called 
80 and loveless. But still she sat on the chill hearthstone ; and 
hours passed in outward loneliness and silence, while in her spirit was this 
strife of sorrow and of patience, and the air was loud with voices of the 
angels who encouraged, and of the demons who tempted. 

‘Then the evening drew on, and the sun declined, and grew pale as his 
death-hour came. No food had passed Janet’s lips, no rest of mind and 
none of limb, save this stone-like stillness, this stiffened rigidness of eye 
and hand, since that fatal night—how long and yet how recent !—when 
husband and child had passed so strangely from her. But she never 
craved even a drop of water; she never closed her eyes for even a 
moment's rest. Motionless and silent, she might have been one dead for 
all sign of life, save her widely opened eye, that told her yet of earth. 

And the evening drew on, and the sun had almost set. 

A horse’s feet are heard galloping gaily past the widowed woman's 
home. Small bells tinkled in the summer air, and made a pleasant music 
as the gallant steed went freely forward. Suddenly the small wicket- 

te was flung open, and the horse’s hoofs came proudly up the narrow 
walk. A voice called,— 

* Janet ! Janet ! thou art wanted, Janet!’’ and a hand upon the door 
knocked loudly. 

The woman started; something in the voice struck upon her heart. She 
rushed to the door, muttering half inaudibly, — 

** Tell me of my child !” 

A beautiful lady, mounted on a white horse, whose trappings of green 
and silver were all hung with small bells and decorated with flowers ; the 
lady herself, a thing of heavenly beauty, habited in long green 
robes that fell like the shining sea about her—such was the visitor who 
now came to Janet’sdoor. In her hand she held a lily branch ; and as she 
spoke she caressed her horse with this, and the touch of the silver flowers 
seemed to soothe and delight him, as she waved them over his mane. 

** Down at the Fairy Howk thou'lt find thy boy, brave Janet! good 
Janet! ‘Haste, ere the moon has risen, and claim thy child—yet a little 
while thine own !” 

And then that beautiful lady stooped down and kissed the rough, 
homely face of the widowed woman ; and Janet looking up, saw her fair 
features slowly change into the shape of her dark-browed foreign husband. 
And then all vanished, and only a small blue butterfly circled through 
the air, wheeling right above the woman's head. 

Without let or stay, Janet rushed wildly to the Fairy Howk, and all 
the way she went, a voice kept singing above and around her these 
words :— 

“We have lured him there where the fairies dwell, — 
So merrily !—so cheerily! 
Down in the cave where the torrents swell,— 
And music is made through the ocean shell,— 
Where mirth flows round like a golden shower, 
And Love is an aye-unfolding flower,— 


Yonder we’ve lured him,—yonder we’ve bound— 
Go seek thy boy on the Haunted Ground ! 


“ We have cradled him there where the fairies lie, 
So merrily !—so cheerily! 
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Thou'lt find him when next the moon rides high, 
And the stars come out on the purple sky: 
Where the butterfly sleeps in his flower-built cave,— 
And the moth enweaves her a silken grave,— 
Where the plover is hid in her lowly nest,— 
And the swallow skims back to his place of rest,—- 
Where the sweetest air of the night hath come, 
To kiss the buds in their moonlit home,— 
There we have couched him,—there we have laid 
Where the purple beech casts a pleasant shade ! 
“ He’s ours ! he’s ours ! 
By the magic spell 
Which fairy powers 
Can frame so well ! 
By our breath on his eyelid’s snowy band,— 
By our charm on his dimpled roseate hand,— 
By our whispered words to his sleeping soul, 
Which then as dreams to his cradle stole,— 
By all the love 
Which we lavish so free on the fair and good, 
The charm is wove 
In our fairy-home ’mid the darkling wood! 
He’s ours ! he’s ours! 
No longer of earth! 
We've stolen the hours 
That came to his birth !— 
Weep ! for thou hast lost him!--weep! for he is ours ! 
Weep thy child, fond mother ! in the fairy-haunted bowers!” 


But Janet thought not of the words now,—it was only afterwards that 
she remembered them; and then they seemed to have been seared into 
her brain with a red-hot iron, ceaselessly repeating :—‘“ He's ours !-—he’s 
ours!’’ till her every sense grew sick and dizzy with the sound. 

On she went, over field and meadow, freeing the jealous hedge which 
would have kept her out, her long matted hair streaming in the evening’ 
air ; on, on she went, through the wood and over the brook, caring not 
for thorn or stone ; on! on! sped on by love! And then the rushing of 
the fairy waters struck upon ear, and the dark trees grew thicker, 
and the way became more tangled. One last defence yet barred her 
out. "Tis passed, and the woman holds her child to her breast. And 
clasped in i arms,—tight clasped,—pressed to her beating bosom, as 
though her hands would never loose their fold, the mother held her child; 
and the tears, which she would not dare to shed for sorrow, now fell 
down her face like rain for gratitude and joy. And then she knelt upon 
the ground, and prayed to Gop and all his saints, to make her thankful 
and obedient. 

As the prayer went up, that fairy-ground was Heaven; the holiest 
spot on which the rising moonlight fell. For all pure affection, all strong 
love, all large determination to be patient under sorrow, all child-like 
submission mingled with such manly endurance, all womanly tenderness 
and heroic courage, all moral beauty and holy feelings, hallowed the air 
and consecrated the ground, and drew down the love of that Gop whose 
love the suffering heart had striven to deserve. And the good people 
stood hushed in their halls, and they forgot their loud mirth, and stilled 
their shrill laughter, as they said to each other: ‘ Our Janet prays !” 
But Janet, if she had lacked, would have seen a mild, pale light issuing 
from the church, and tipping the crested waves boiling in the dell ; and 
she would perhaps have fashioned out a face she knew, gazing at her 
lovingly from out the rock. But she did not look; and the dark-browed 
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elf grew sad, then. And as that glance of sorrow dimmed his eyes, the 
baby woke and cried piteously, holding out his arms to the frowning, 
rugged rock, babbling some strange words which Janet could not know, 


save one—“ father !” 


Years had rolled away since Janet found her boy by the waters of the 
Fairy Howk, and knew then that no mortal man, but some spelled elf, 
had been her mate and the father of her babe. The village people said 
the same ; for every brilliant gift which the foreign merchant be- 
stowed on maid, or wife, or boor, changed into empty baubles that very 
hour when the woman’s home was first made desolate. As the husband 
kissed her cheek, taking with him the boy ‘‘to look upon the stars,” 
each gem and jewel paled into mere rough-hewn pebbles ; the gold was 
nought but tin or worthless copper; the gifts which had been so costly 
were even worse than valueless,—they were taunts and mockeries, and 


sensuous ironies from the fairy-world, which plagued the hamlet-people 


sorely. 
Janet was never heard to mention her husband’s name ; nor did her 


child, even from the earliest, ever again speak that word of “ father!” 
which he cried aloud to the mournful face within the rock. Her life was 
more solitary than ever, and her manner was so cold and stern and for- 
bidding, that the neighbours feared to proffer her sympathy or love. 
She seemed to live beneath a constant anxiety ; her very fondness for 
her child became a deeper pain ; her eyes would follow his footsteps, 
and she would strain after him if he left her side but-for a moment; 
and all the while that he was gone she would sit on that rustic. bench 
before her door, stiffened and stark, a dead thing till he returned. And 
who could help loving that boy? that beautiful ethereal thing; that 
loving child, that pure-hearted woman, that brave free man, that casket 
of all beauty! If he had been lovely as a young child, what was he 
now, when years but increased the manliness of his beauty, without 
having robbed it of that angelic character which gave his infancy so 
t a charm? More delicate, more gentle than even the gentlest 
maiden of his class, modest but brave, difident but thinking deep things 
out beneath the starry heavens, in the old Saxon church, and, dearer 
ace yet, by the beloved banks of the Fairy Howk, his life glided on 
ike a smooth summer stream which bore rare gold and gems within its 
breast, and nourished! sweet flowers and stately trees and verdant moss 
beside its shores. And yet he was sad; no, not quite sad ;- but so still 
and quiet and subdued; so little like a youth of fresh health and youth- 
ful days! To sit by the river side, book in hand, to dream his own deep 
Stages, and call to mind yon strange but sweetest vision that once 
came to him in childhood, to fashion out for himself a glorious being 
with hair of gold, and deep blue eyes that should look at him lovingly,— 
a being whom once he had seen in heaven, for surely never on earth ! 
to dream, and still to dream, fond boy, of love and beauty and a mutual 
life which as yet he did not know, such and thus the tenor of young 
Edgar's life; such and thus the memory of his fairy visit. A longing 
unutterable, indefinite, sad from very intensity, drinking up his life’s 
blood, and entwining itself with his inmost heart, till every moment 
w into a world of varied fancies, angel-peopled,—a longing that made 

im wish to die, for then he should be at home, there among the bright 
stars above, when perhaps that most beautiful one would come to him 
and teach him worthily to love her ; this was the charm which the fairy 
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breath had worked upon him ; this was the evidence of his wondrous 
birth. 

The child grew slowly into boyhood—the boy ripened into youth: 
and the gentle cadness which had hung about him like a morning cloud 
about the young east, giving it more beauty though it might obscure its 
radiance, increased as his nature developed itself, and his heart de- 
manded more and yet more from life. 

Janet saw her child’s young soul, and read it like an open book. And 


as she read it, she knew the doom which nature had pronounced. More 


anxiously than ever she hung upon his looks ; more tenderly she watched 
his departing figure ; more dead and broken she waited in the solitude his 
absence a ; more keenly she suffered in that coming doom. And 
et she never murmured ; not even to her own soul did she name her lot 
. And though she knew that her only treasure was to be taken from 
her, and though she felt each day, as it passed, knell out her death when 
he should be gone, yet mighty as was her grief her strong heart was 
mightier, and she bowed her head, and said, “It is good !”’ 

Beautiful wert thou, Janet! in thy rough, homely, hardened features ; 
in thy manlike coarseness of brow and limb !—beautiful! oh, beautiful 
wert thou! radiant with a loveliness that youth and form may never give, 
blinding as their glories be! Nor was thine the beaut of. intellect, all 
dazzling as this is—a light that may well excuse the foolish heart, which, 
taking it for a beam from heaven, follows it too far and too fond; but 
thine was the loveliness of the heart, of the evil nature subdued, of the 
sternest and hardest virtues made easy by determined practice, of earth 
overcome, that thy whole soul might be a more acceptable sacrifice to 
heaven. And now, was not our Janet beautiful? was not her rough 
nature, which she had so rigorously trained to good, equal with her boy’s 
angelic roe heaven into which no sin could enter, no temptation 
beadmitted ? Yetif not the stain of the trial, neither had he the glory 
of the victory ; and she, if she had lost somewhat of feminine gentleness, 
yet she had gained stronger virtues which might well compensate for the 
want of aught lovely, merely from its fitness. 

One day—it was a sultry August noon—the boy went out as usual to 
lie beneath the shade of the beech trees by the fairy river ; reading won- 
derful legends which the librarian at the monastery lent him, and still 
turning back to that one dear thought, that one beloved vision, which 

once came to him in childhood. And now he reads how sainted Chris- 
tian men have baffled all the tempter’s arts; and now, how brave pala- 
dins have loved fair witched dames, whose love brought them only ruin, 
and a death untimely. Untimely, but how blessed! And what indeed 
is life of worth, if passed without this love ? Were it not better to meet 
with the dear one, though but for the brief instant, on the brink of the 
yawning grave, than to live through a desolation which men call life, in 
a loneliness which is that life’s truest death? Ah, yes, he thought! 
better to die as those brave knights have died, than live in loneliness, 
seeking that which cannot be found. Yet then he thought of his 
mother, of all her fond cares, fonder from her than from a gentler na- 
tured woman, of her deep sorrow so sternly borne and so bravely battled 
with, of her tenderness for him, her lonely love, her patient widowhood ; 
and the boy’s heart smote him as he named his repining selfishness, and 
mre, were indeed worth to live, if his mother’s heart would grieve 
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But stronger and more powerful rose up his vague indefinite longing ; 
and more vividly the image of that gentle face, with all its fair-locked 
lory, its love and its beauty, was before him ; wilder was his desire, 
ouder his heart’s wailing cry; he stretched out his arms as if to enclasp 
some beloved form—to meet the mocking air alone. A prayer broke 
from his lips, pressed out by agony and pain and all the weariness of the 
long lost ; it came forth mingled with tears fast and sad; and the moon 
rose up in the East as the boy’s prayer sobbed—‘“ Take me to my 
home !” 

A small, sweet, singing voice broke forth at his feet. It was a tiny 
noise, like the chirping of a grasshopper, or the first voice of a young 
bird. It sang pleasantly; making a light all around from the mirthful- 
ness of its sound. But the boy cared nothing for that merry song ; and 
the eyes which gleamed out from behind the broad-leaved dock seemed 
to him but two simple glow-worms, or the eyes of a harmless lizard. 
Yet the small sweet song continued, and the dark eyes gleamed brighter 
and brighter from behind the broad-leaved dock. 

And then a light came from the fairy-land—a faint yellow ray, that 
hovered over the whole scene like a silken garment waving. It came on 
the moss, it Howed over the river, it covered in the rock, it netted the . 
trees—the pale, faint, yellow ray, like a sunbeam spread around. The 
waters part their floods; there, just in that black stilly pool the light 
burns strongest; and up through the waves, and up through the yellow 
beam, a female form came slowly rising. Her locks of gold hung far, 
far down, curling over her brow, and shading her naked bosom which 
gleamed through their golden twine like a bed of pale blush roses. Her 
blue eyes looked out from their curling rings, deep and loving; and they 
went into the very heart of the boy, to mirror themselves in those other 
eyes which a childhood’s vision had painted there. She held out her 
arms; she flung aside her hair; she called him by his name; she bid him 
to her love; and she smiled as she thus bid him. Maddened beyond 
thought, spelled to his doom, Edgar looked but once upon that form, and 
then he sunk into her arms, and the waters rushed over them both. 

A brighter light broke forth—a louder burst of joy, and the feiry-hill 
resounded with the cry, “ He’s ours ! he’s ours!” | 

But it passed away, and all was still and dark as a lonely woman came 
on the shore, and wept when she drew from the waters the pale corse 
of a dead boy. And the fairies stole gently out into the moonlight, and 
scattered flowers and dew upon them, as they both lay, stark and cold, in 
the night-air. The mother’s mighty love had been at last her death; 
her large stern heart had burst. Yet a smile was round her lips, and her 
pale face seemed lightened even in its deadness, as two of the elves—one 
dark-browed and grave, and one—oh! how like her paliid boy !—came 
and kissed her, and threw violets and forget-me-nots on her breast. 

The ei all wondered the next day, when they found the widow 
and her child lying thus flower-bedecked, both dead in each other's arms ; 





he with wrin hair and soaken garments, the water-plants tangled in 
his long, fair hair attesting to his death ; and she without sign of wound 
or violence, dead because she might not live torn from that only love. Yet 
many of the wisest shook their heads and whispered “he was taken by the 
fairies!’ And the Fairy Howk was kept as doubly sacred ground for 
generations after it had been the grave of the widow and her son. 














THE FALKLAND ISLANDS... 
BY CAPTAIN SULIVAN, R.N. 


Few an os know more about the Falkland Islands than that they 
exist somewhere in the South Atlantic Ocean, at no great distance from 
the American coast; and many are scarcely even aware that Great 
Britain claims them as her own, and that on their shores a British colony 
has already been planted. A glance at a map of the world will show 
the very important position they hold on its surface as a resting-place to 
all ships rounding the Horn from the western coasts of the New World, ° 
the island of the Pacific, China, and our rapidly-increasing colonies of 
Australasia. Whatever may be their drawbacks from soil or climate, 
they must ultimately, as the commerce of the world increases, become 
important and wealthy, and I trust before long to see them affording a 
home and support to thousands of the Anglo-Saxon race, who now pine 
in the land of their birth in indigence and wretchedness. 

The Falkland Island islands are situated between the latitudes 51° and 
ej S., and longitude 573° and 614’ W. They consist of two large islands 
and numerous smaller ones, which vary in size from a few miles in length 
and breadth to a few yards across, being in that respect very similar to 
the Bermudas. The whole group is about 150 miles long from east to 
west, and eighty from north to south. 

The two largest islands are called East and West Falkland. They 
are separated by Falkland Sound. This sound varies in width from 
three to twenty miles; but the channel in some places is dotted with 
small islands, which considerably contract its size. 

East Falkland is about ninety miles long and fifty-five broad; but its 
mean breadth is not more than thirty-five miles. It is also deeply 
indentated by fine harbours, navigable . the largest ships, and in this 
respect it is unequalled by any of our other colonies. Byer rock and 
shoal is clearly marked in them by buoys placed there by the hand of 
nature, composed of ‘‘ kelp,” a long sea-weed, which, floating on the sur- 
face, is seen at a great distance. ‘Two of these harbours are on opposite 
shores of the island, and divide it into two peninsulas, connected by an 
isthmus about a mile wide. The northern peninsula isthe largest. Itis 
very hilly, and the central range is about 2000 feet high. It contains 
about 1300 square miles, or above 830,000 acres. Of this about 180,000 
is low land, fit either for pasture or cultivation. About 300,000 is hilly, 
but affording good pasture, and the remaining 350,000 consists either of 
mountains, rocks, or peat-bog, of little value except for supplying fuel and 
some pasture in the summer. The southern peninsula contains about 
900 square miles, or above 570,000 acres. The whole of it is low and 
undulating, well watered, with scarcely any useless land; but this fine 
tract has recently been sold to Mr. Lafarce, an English merchant at 
Monte-Video. Not only has the land been sold to him, but the right 
for six years over all the wild cattle found on it, amounting to upwards 
of 100,000 horned beasts and about 2000 horses. At present, about half 
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the cattle are on the northern peninsula, but Mr. Lafarce has the right 
of driving, by any means he can devise, all the animals away from that 
district on to his land during these six years, at the end of which time 
are to become his property.* 
cattle are fine, the pasture being excellent, and that with the 
climate so well suited to them, that they are more than one-fifth larger 


than those of the River Plate provinces, from whence the original stock 


‘was brought. 
The rich Tussac grass, of which they are very fond, and which is 


y valuable both as a winter and summer food, is nearly destroyed 
on East Falkland by the cattle themselves, from their tearing up the roots 
and eating them. It is, however, abundant on the smaller islands, many 
of which are close to the shores of East Falkland, and contain about 45,000 


_ acres of land, "but the greater part of these have also been sold to Mr. 
Lafarce | 


The West Falkland is about eighty miles long and forty-five broad in 
some places, but its mean breadth is not more than fifteen miles. It is 
very hilly, and the highest ranges reach to about 2000 feet above the sea. 
They surround a large central valley well watered by several fine streams. 
The area of this island is about 1300 square miles, or above 830,000 
acres. Of this probably not more than 200,000 is low land fit for culti- 
vation, about 250,000 besides may be good hilly pasture land, and the 
remainder is composed of broken ground, rocks, or peat-bog. These 
calculations I wish to be considered merely as a rough approximation to 
the truth. I made them in my walks over the island, every part of which 
I have overlooked from the hills, and the summits of which I have 
climbed. The smaller islands near the West Falkland contain about 
80,000 acres, of which the greater part is hilly and of little value ; but 
some of the soil is good, and all the shores of these, as well as of the 
West Falkland, are covered with Tussac grass. There are only a few 
cattle on it, which have recently been placed there. 

The soil on the low land is ea a dark and black earth, more or 
less peaty, from one to two feet deep, with a subsoil of clay. On the 
sides of the hills it is more peaty, but it is firm, and from two to three 
feet under the surface clay is found. On the higher parts of the hills 
and on level land, if elevated several hundred feet above the sea, the sur- 
face is either stony or consisting of a bed of peat many feet thick, gene- 
rally dry and passable during the summer, but wet in the winter. The 
hills are all composed of a compact quartzose sand-stone, so much acted 
on by heat in some places as to become a pure quartz rock. It is on 
this formation that the peat-beds are found, and also the large patches or 
streams of stones, which in some places extend from the very summits of 
the hills to the valleys below. Nearly all the low land rests on fine sand- 
stone or clay-slate, but generally the former. 

The climate of the Falkland Islands is in no way so severe as is gene- 
rally supposed. The winters are about as cold as those in the south of 
pe but the summers are certainly not so warm as in the south; 
probably more resemble those in the north of Scotland. They are 
very dry, there is comparatively very little cloudy weather between 





* It would be well if the public were to inquire by whose recommendation this 
arrangement was made, and what consideration was paid for it. I simply state 
the fact, without any remark, 
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October and March. Strong winds are prevalent, and gales 
pres chor rarely blow through the nights, which are usually 
In winter there are fewer gales, but the is 
; yet, on the whole, much less rain falls during the year 
England. 0 ce ing wet wind at sea in homeigthotshend of 
Horn a os Pe: abe et at the Falkland Islands 
directl e dry plains of Patagonia, it is therefore ve . As 
this is the prevailing wind, it is probably the cause of the Lethon 
health enjoyed by those who live on the islands. Though few of the in- 
habitants dwelt under wind-and-water-tight roofs, no fatal case of sickness 
had occurred, out of a population of one hundred and fifty , during 
the ten years that the islands had been settled prior to the year 1845, 
and several children had also been born. The only deaths which had 
taken place were from accidents or excessive intemperance. 

Coughs are almost unknown, and persons subject to them have per- 
fectly recovered after spending a summer on the islands. Easterly and 
north-easterly winds always bring rain, but they are rare, and seldom last 
through the day. South-easterly winds bring sleet and hail showers in 
summer, and snow in winter, but they seldom occur with the wind from 
be south to the west, which wind is also prevalent. Though there are 

showers in summer, as the evaporation is very great, they scarcel 
are sufficient to keep the ground mciaks: Ret is a brief and dry, but faithful, 
description of these important islands; and those who know the less cul- 
tivated portions of the highlands of Scotland, where trees have not been 
planted, may have a tolerably correct idea of the scenery. 

I now come to the numerous advantages they offer to the nation at 
large, and to settlers in particular. 

First, their position, as I have pointed out, half-way between Australia 
and England, as well as affording a stopping place to all ships engaged in 
the Pacific trade. Thus, as soon as regular supplies can be obtained, 
those ships carrying passengers will, without fail, call there to replenish 
their stock of fresh provisions and water. By this means they will gain 
many tons of stowage for freight, and will save the loss of a large portion 
of live stock, besides enabling the passengers to drink good water through- 
out the voyage. 

In the second place, they are most important as a place of refuge to 
vessels of all nations which may meet with damage on their passage 
round Cape Horn. Many of them now put into the River Plate, or into 
some port on the Brazilian coast, much out of their way, and are often 
exposed to a ruinous expense for repairs. The British government, how- 
ever, intend sending out a patent slip to Stanley, Port William, which, 
when it is completed, and the means are afforded of repairing ships at a 
moderate expense, will bring numerous vessels there, which are com- 
pelled at present to go elsewhere, or to venture home in an unseaworthy 
condition. At present, indeed, few masters of vessels are aware even 
that such a settlement as Stanley exists. Stanley will.some day become, 
I trust, an important place. It is so situated on the lee side of the islands, 
that there is no danger in approaching it, and the anchorage is excellent. 
The only thing required to make it perfectly safe for a stranger to enter 
by night as well as by day, is a lighthouse, which should be erected on the 
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point at the northern entrance, or on pipe 9, Swe warn off it. A 
good chart of the group and a large plan of Port William are now pub- 
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lished, and no vessel going round Cape Horn should be without them. 


oe but two or three shillings. 
irdly, the islands possess an advantage to settlers seldom found in a 
new colony—a profuse up of fine cattle, the flesh of which they ma 


y 
‘ese at 2d. per pound, and an abundance of fish, rabbits, and wild 
owl, which they may catch as they can. 


Fourthly, there is on their surface a large extent of Poca land both 
for sheep and cattle, and the Tussac grass affords a fattening food for 
them during the winter. | 

Fifthly, as the land is clear of trees, there is no expense (as in New 
Zealand and North er ~ clearing it, — there is an Se 
of t for fuel; and for all purposes for which wood is required; it 
cnalbe thpested at a less cost duss that at which it could be prepared if 
it grew on the land. And lastly, the islands are only half the distance 
of the Australian colonies from England, by which the cost of the 
passage is reduced, and often the most boisterous part saved. Indeed, 
if people are satisfied with a healthy climate, and do not care about the 
want of trees and beauty of scenery, they may be very happy and pros- 
perous in the Falkland Islands. 

Little has, however, hitherto been done to promote their colonisation, 
beyond the appointment of government officers and the expenses of some 
money in surveying and marking out town, suburban, and country allot- 
ments, and in making a good road and two piers along the shore of the 
intended town, as well as in erecting some government buildings. All 
these works have been well done, and will prove of great advantage to 
those who may settle there. The erection of the patent slip will also be 
of the greatest benefit to the settlement, and indeed not a moment ought 
to be lost about it. 

In Stanley, about fifteen town allotments, at half an acre each, and 
three or four suburban ones of twenty-five acres each, have been sold at 
the upset price of 50/. Country lands are to be sold in lots of 320 acres 
each, at 8s. peracre. This price, if corn is found to ripen well, will pro- 
bably be given without much objection, though it is high; but as corn 
has not yet been tried, it is difficult to say whether it will succeed. If 
the land is found on a large scale to be fit only for grazing purposes, the 

rice must, I think, be reduced, as the greater part of the best land has 
n sold to Mr. Lafarce at a price which, allowing for the value of the 
cattle, cannot be more than 2s. per acre. I have, however, great hopes 
that corn will succeed well, as there is plenty of sunshine to ripen it, and 
the temperature in summer is sufficiently high. Should it fail, it will, I 
think, be owing to a want of moisture in the spring. Barley was once 
tried, and it ripened, but the season was dry, and both stalk and ear were 
stunted for want of rain. Another year will serve more fully to develop 
the a ope of the Falkland Islands. On their productiveness much 
depends whether they become thickly populated, and serve as a field 
towards which British emigration may be taught to flow ; but at all 
events, their very position makes them valuable, and they must ultimately 
prove an important entrepét for the commerce of the southern world. 

The writer of the present paper has proved his own conviction of their 
im and of their salubrity by going there, with all his family, at 
the end of last year ; at the same time, he does not recommend labourers 
to emigrate thither unless men of capital go out to afford them employ- 
ment. 
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LEGENDS OF BRESLAU. 


BY JOHN OXENFORD. 


Truu the time of Miecislas I., Duke of Poland—the first Christian 
sovereign of that country—the city of Breslau was nothing but a col- 
lection of poor fisher-huts, situated on both sides of the Oder, around 
a fort in the Dom-insel (Cathedral island), which is the most ancient part 
of the present town. The Dom-insel seems originally to have been a 
sand-bank, and the left shore of the Oder, now the site of the city, 
was occupied by a dry marsh, and a thicket of oaks, a hill with large 
trees of this description, standing on the spot where the town-house has 
been since erected. To this day, a couple of acorns, placed as a sign 
over the Schweidnitz celiar, point to the epoch of the primzval trees. 
Before the tenth century'the place is enveloped in obscurity, but Miecislas, 

who-enlarged it about the year 964, elevated it into some importance. 

It was about 1048 that Duke Casimir of Poland founded the Cathe- 
dral of Breslau, which is the oldest church in the city. The original 
edifice was of wood, and exceedingly small, and it was consequently soon 
pulled down to make room for the present stone cathedral, which was 
begun in 1148. It shared the usual fate of cathedrals, inasmuch as the 
original plan was never carried completely into effect, for while four 
towers were proposed, only two were erected. St. John the Baptist was 
the saint to whom it was dedicated, and his death is recorded by a head 
and charger carved in stone, and placed over the porch. At this cathe- 
dral, and also at those of Liibeck, Corvei, and Hildesheim, it is believed 
that, when a canon is about to die, he is warned three days beforehand 
by a white rose, which appears in his chair. 

On one of the towers of the cathedral two birds are carved in the 
masonry to record a remarkable escape. Years ago two students belong- 
ing to the cathedral climbed up the tower, that they might look for 
birds’-nests under the roof. As the nests lay beyond their reach, they 
placed a board across the aperture in the belfry, upon the outer end of 
which one of them pursued his search, while the inner end was held 
firmly by his companion. The bird-seeker had soon put seven nestlings 
in his cap, when a dispute arose between him and the other as to which 
should possess the largest share. At last the boy inside declared that he 
would let the board go in case his demand was not complied with, and on 
the other still persisting in his refusal, actually put his threat into exe- 
¢cution. A broad, stiff cloak, which was wn a ‘* Radmantel,” and 
which it was then the fashion for students to wear, prevented this mali- 
cious act from proving fatal. The cloak opening wide, acted as a para- 
chute, and the fall was so gradual, that the student not only reached the 
ground in safety, but bore with him his treasure of birds unscathed. 

The ancient Sand church ( Sandkirche) owes its origin to the piety 
of the Princess Maria, wife of Peter Wlast, an old governor of Silesia, 
being built to commemorate the recovery of her two children, Swentoslaus 
and Beatrice, from an illness that was considered desperate. The prin- 
cess, according to the legend, addressed herself to the Virgin Mary, who 
appeared to her in a dream, and promised that her children should be 
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moony restored to health, but insisted on the erection of a church. 
ise was fulfilled, and the church was built to “ Our Lady in the 
” The governor was also persuaded to found a religious house, 
which he gave to some Augustine monks, and endowed it with all the 
sand of a certain district, as well as with other privil An old stone 
tablet-in the Sand church, upon which are represented the Virgin Mary 
and the Princess Maria in the act of adoration, still records the circum- 
stances of the foundation. 

In the year 1328 a dispute which arose on the death of the abbot of 
this house led to a curious result. The monks, as they went to hold a 
chapter for the purpose of choosing the new abbot, scoffingly told a 
brother, named Conrad, who did the most menial offices in the kitchen, 
that he should join with them in the election. Conrad, laughing, told 
them to go their way, as he knew he should himself become the dignitary. 
The Ped if not being able to come to any permanent conclusion, trans- 
ferred the power of choice to three of their body, who seemed to have 
the highest claims to the honour. As these three were filled with mutual 
envy, neither of them would nominate one of the other two, but declared 
that he would sooner choose Conrad, the “ kitchen brother,” and Conrad 
was made abbot accordingly. While he held his humble office he was 
very celebrated as a good liver and merry companion ; but on his pro- 
motion to the abbacy, he showed himself a firm ruler, and managed the 
affairs with great skill, under circumstances of difficulty, produced by the 
political troubles of his time. 

The church of Sainte Croix (Kreuzkirche) is said to owe its origin to a 
lusus nature ; or, as was thought in those early days, to a miracle. 
Duke Henry IV., surnamed Probus, had vowed a church to St. Bartho- 
lomew. hen the workmen began to dig for the foundation of this 
edifice they came to a strange root, the upper part of which represented 
a cross, to which the Redeemer was attached. To the lower part two 
other pieces seemed to have grown, each of which represented a fi 
kneeling in prayer, with uplifted hands. The duke, on the discovery of 
this curiosity, asked his spiritual advisers what course he should pursue. 
They advised him to build a church to the “ Holy Cross ;” and as he did 
not wish to break his vow to the saint, he built another church on the 
first. The duke himself is buried here, and the shin-bone of a giant, 
who is said once to have infested Bohemia, and to have borne the name 
of Sceleleton, is placed over the entrance. The upper part of the root 
was lost in the course of the Thirty Years’ War, but the form is still pre- 
served in an engraving. 

The burning of Breslau by the Mongols, or, as they were popularly 
called, the “ Tartars,” belongs to the series of fearful events whinh seanlied 
the course of those sco of Europe, Zingis-Khan and his successors. 
The grand khan Octai, formerly the minister of Zingis, sent a great 
army into the west, under the command of his nephew Batu, which com- 
mitted the most fearful devastations in Russia, Poland, and Silesia. A 
murder committed at Neumarkt, a town to the west of Breslau, is re- 
corded by the Silesians as the cause of the Mongol invasion of their 
country. Batu, it seems, had a favourite wife, named Kathy, who havin 
heard wonderful accounts of the western lands, prevailed on her ter team | 
to let her travel there. She was provided with a numerous train of dis- 
tinguished attendants, abundant store of jewels and precious metals, and 
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letters of introduction, which were to ensure her a gracious reception in 
the European cities. After seeing various places she came to the town of 
Neumarkt, where she took lodging for a night. Her immense treasures 
awakened the cupidity of the citizens, and they were not without a reli- 

ious pretext for their evil designs, arguing that it was unjust for un- 

lieving Pagans to possess so much, while good Christians were starving. 
They therefore resolved to kill their visitor for the honour of the Deity. 
The host was soon uaded to leave his door open, and the princess 
was ces grag with all her train, excepting two female attendants, who 
contrived to hide themselves in the cellar. The citizens of Neumarkt, 
who felt no conscience about the matter, divided the spoil with great 

joicing ; but the day of vengeance was at hand, for the two women, 
who had reached home, told Batu all that had occurred, and the fearful 
irruption into Silesia was the consequence. ‘The cellar in which the 
Tartar princess was killed, and even some of her bones, were long shown 
at Neumarkt; and in the Breslau Cathedral, a rich mantle, which she is 
said to have worn, has been preserved as a monument of the event. 

The Ist of April, 1241, is mentioned as the day on which the Tartars 
first appeared before the gates of Breslau. The preservation of the 
Dom-insel, when the other part of the town was occupied and fired by the 
barbarians, is attributed to a miracle. A Dominican prior, named Czeslaus, 
had advised a general retreat of the citizens with their treasures to this 
island, and when Batu reached it he found the bridge broken down, and 
the people on the other side of the water ready to defend themselves. 
Leaping into the stream, and followed by all his Tartars, he swore that 
he would not leave a single Christian alive. The pious Czeslaus ordered 
his people to sing a hymn, and falling on his knees, put up a prayer for 
deliverance, when lo! the sky opened, and a shower of fire came down 
which killed several of the barbarians and dispersed the rest. A picture 
was hung up in the church of St. Martin to immortalise this miraculous 
deliverance. This is not the only prodigy ascribed to Czeslaus. On one 
occasion, when he wished to administer the extreme unction to a dying 
man on the opposite side of the river, and could not find a boat, he is 
said to have placed his cloak on the waters, and to have used it as a raft. 
Those who are versed in the legends of the saints will be aware that 
Czeslaus by no means enjoys a monopoly of crossing streams in his 
cloak. 

Before we follow the Tartar Khan and his horde from Breslau to 
Liegnitz, where the famous battle of Wahlstatt was fought, and Duke 
Henry II. of Lower Silesia was slain by the barbarians, we would bestow 
a word on St. Hedwig, the mother of that unfortunate prince, and one of 
the great notabilities of Breslau and its vicinity. 

St. Hedwig was hereditary Duchess of Istria and Carinthia, and was 
married by the duke her father to Duke Henry I. of Silesia in 1198. 
After she had borne three sons and as many daughters, she resolved to lead 
a life of celibacy, which lasted for thirty years. During this long period 
her husband never shaved himself, and thus acquired the appropriate name 
of“ Barbatus.” In the Catholic records, the facts that Hedwig prayed till 
her knees became hard, and walked with bare bleeding feet in the severest 
weather, are still themes for admiration. Such exploits are ordinary 

h in “ Lives of the Saints,” but some of the miracles attributed to 


Hedwig}rise above the ordinary level. Thus, on one occasion, being 
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op with thirst, she caused a spring of water to flow by eastin her 


ing upon the ground; on another, her er-book having fallen 
pe na the fire, remained uninjured scnid the flames. A cwncifix 
once extended its right hand to bless her, and the mischief done by hang- 
ing an innocent man she repaired by restoring him to life. 

The founding of the convent of Trebnitz, to the north of Breslau, is 
attributed to a providential escape of Duke Henry Barbatus. While en- 

ed in the pursuit of a stag, he got into the middle of a deep marsh, 
and could move neither backwards nor forwards. Feeling that he and 
his horse were gradually sinking, he vowed to build a convent on the place 
of danger as the price of deliverance; when lo! a charcoal-burner appeared 
from a neighbouring thicket, and extricated him by means of a long 
le. The deliverer vanished just as the duke was about to reward 
i and the latter perceived that an angel had assumed the form 
of a charcoal-burner for his especial benefit. On returning home he very 
properly consulted his pious wife, who exhorted him to fulfil his vow. 
All the criminals in Silesia who had been condemned to death were par- 
doned, on condition that they should work at the new convent. When, 
after sixteen years, it had been completed at an outlay of 40,000 silver 
dollars, and duly consecrated, the duke asked the Cistercian Nuns, to 
whom it was appropriated, whether anything more was required. They 
replied in the language of their country—“Trzeba nic” —(nothing 1s 
required) ; and Trebnitz, the present name of the place, is said to be a 
corruption of this reply. The good duke is buried in the church attached 
to the convent ; and in a vault behind the altar, thought to be the very spot 
where he sank, flows’a stream of clear water, to which miraculous powers 
are ascribed. 

To return to the Tartars. Duke Henry II. of Silesia, son of Hedwig 
and Henry Barbatus, had gathered together all his vassals at Liegnitz to 
aise the invaders on their retreat thither from Breslau. His mother, 

edwig, who had the gift of prophecy, foresaw his death, but when he 
sent her with his wife to Crossen as a place of safety, she perfectly re- 
signed herself to the Divine will, and did not shed a single tear. 

The duke set out from Liegnitz to meet the enemy on the 9th of 
April, 1241, when a tile that fell upon his shoulder from a church-roof 
was looked upon as an unlucky omen. 

Of the battle of Wahlstatt a detailed account is in existence. Duke 
— drew up his army in five divisions on an elevated ground, about 
two leagues from Liegnitz. The first division consisted of a body, of 
crusaders, assembled by order of the Pope, and commanded by Duke 
Boleslas of Moravia, under whom were also 600 miners, contributed by 
the city of Goldberg. The second division, consisting of Poles, was 
commanded by Subislaw, brother of the Woiwode of Cracow, who had 
been slain by the Tartars in the course of the expedition. The third 
was composed of the Upper Silesians, under Duke Micislas of Oppeln 
and Ratibon. The Prussian grand-master, Poppo of Osterna, with his 
knights, composed the fourth division ; and the fifth, consisting of the 
picked men of Silesia, was commanded by Duke Henry himself. 

When the battle began, Duke Henry observed that Boleslas of Moravia 
was overpowered by the Tartars, who gained the height which he had 
occupied. He instantly exclaimed to Hans von Haugwitz, “ Rech mir 
den Berg” (take me the mountain). The order was obeyed, the moun- 
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tain was cleared of the barbarians, and Hans and his descendants took 
the name of “ Rechenberg” in consequence. However, in spite of his 
assistance, the Duke of Moravia was slain. The Poles and Upper 
Silesians, who formed the second and third divisions, now renewed the 
combat by order of Duke Henry, and victory seemed to be on their side, 
when all was destroyed by a verbal misunderstanding. The leader of 
the Polish division had ieuted out “ Zabiescze” (strike them dead), 
which the Silesians mistook for the opposite expression, “ Biescze’’ (fly), 
and a general panic was the consequence. It is said that the Tartars, 
opening their ranks, exhibited hideous heads fixed — poles, and 
serpents vomiting flames, thus terrifying the Christians, who fancied they 
were contending with evil spirits. 

Duke Henry kept his place courageously, and when he saw the flight 
of the Poles, cheered up his men, and dashed into the midst of the 
enemy. After being twice rescued from the general pell-mell, he was 
at last struck down by a lance which was thrust through his shoulder, 
and was then despatched by the blows that fell on all sides. The Polish 
leader, Sulislaw, with his two brothers, Conrad Conradswicz and John 
Inwanowitz, together with Clement, the Castellan of Glogau, fell by the 
side of Duke Henry, and the tale was told at Crossen by John von 
Kotkirch, a Silesian knight, who escaped with difficulty, and grievously 
wounded, from the midst of the fray. The Mongols are said to have 
filled nine sacks with the ears of the slaughtered Christians. 

The town of Liegnitz was burned by the barbarians, but they did not 
penetrate further into Europe. The historical legend that ascribes the 
whole expedition to the murder of Batu’s wife, informs us, that on 
hearing of the sudden death of Octai, the Grand-Khan, he considered 
the claims of justice to be perfectly satisfied. The probable view of the 
matter is, that the barbarians, although formidable in the open country, 
found the fortresses of Europe an insuperable obstacle to their arms, and 
abandoned a scheme which was evidently fruitless. On their return 
into Asia they terminated the Caliphate of Bagdad in a general 
massacre. 

The body of Duke Henry was found with difficulty by his mother St. 
Hedwig. The head had been taken off, and it is said that he was only 
recognised in consequence of the peculiarity that he had six toes on his 
right foot. 

A pretty story is told of the casting of the bell for the church of St. 
Mary Magdalen at Breslau. When the metal was just ready to be poured 
into the mould, the chief-founder went to dinner, and forbad his appren- 
tice, under pain of death, to touch the vent by which the metal was to 
be conveyed. The youth, curious to see the operation, disobeyed orders, 
the whole of the metal ran into the mould, and the enraged master, re- 
turning from his meal, slew the apprentice on the spot. On breaking 
away the mould he found he had been too hasty, for the bell was cast as 
perfectly as possible. When it was hung in its place, the master had 
been sentenced to death by the sword for the murder of the apprentice, 
and he entreated the authorities, as a great favour, that he might be 
allowed to hear it once before he died. His petition was granted, and 
from that time the bell was rung on the execution of a criminal. 

According to another and a less characteristic version of the story, the 
master was pardoned by the authorities on account of the excellence of 
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the bell, but suffered death through a Divine judgment. Bei inted 
warden over the cathedral tower, and perceiving that a fire broken 
out beneath him, he thrust his head through the aperture in the belfry, 
and bawled and shouted “Fire!” with such energy, that his head 
swelled, and he was unable to draw it back again. Fixed in this position, 
and slowly consumed by the flames beneath, he endured a most agonising 
death. A man’s head, carved in stone upon the tower, is said to be a 
record of the bell-founder’s fate. The first and best version of the tale 
will be found in Grimm’s “ Deutsche Sagen.” 

One of the many legends which turn upon a supposed compact with 
the Evil One is connected with a stone pillar on the road from Breslau 
to the neighbouring town of Lissa. A young wheelwright, who was a 
native of Lissa and worked at Breslau, ei in love with a damsel, who 
vowed everlasting fidelity, but the couple were too poor to marry. To 
improve his fortunes the youth went into Poland, and thence into 
Russia, where he had the misfortune to be sent to Siberia, and worked 
for twenty years in the mines. 

On his quitting home, his beloved had given him a ring, with a promise 
that she would continue faithful as long as it remained entire. When, 
at the end of the twenty years, the ring broke and fell from his finger, 
he considered it such a bad omen that he became desperate, and vowed 
that he would give his soul to the devil if he might see his maiden once 
more. The devil took him at his word, and appearing in the mine, in- 
formed him that his mistress, believing him dead, was to be married to 
another on the very next day. On this information the parties entered 
into a contract, the terms of which the devil was to take the 
wheelwright from Siberia to his native home, in the interval between 
midnight and the crowing of the first cock, and receive his soul as a re- 
compense. The man was carried through the air by the devil, when, just 
as they came over Breslau, a cock crowed, and the devil finding himself 
foiled, let his burden fall to the ground. Though the tumble was none 
of the softest, the wheelwright got up without delay, and ran into the 
church at Lissa, just as the wedding-pair were standing before the altar. 
The beard of twenty years’ growth prevented the bride from recognising 
him, but she was convinced of his identity by the production of the broken 
ring, and the new bridegroom having generously abandoned his claim, 
the hands of the long-separated lovers were joined, after the wheelwright 
had performed a severe penance for his impiety. The stone-pillar is said 
to mark the very spot where the man fell, and to have been erected by 
him as a testimonial of gratitude for the unexpected rescue of his soul. 

We may conclude with a terrific story attached to an imperial castle 
that once stood at Breslau, and was at least as old as the days of the Em- 
peror Sigismund. According to general belief, a vault of this castle held 
one of those horrible instruments of death, known in middle-age tradi- 
tions as “iron maidens.” The machine at Breslau was in the s of a 
gigantic woman with a naked sword in each hand, and a row of sharp 

ts issuing from her body. Often at night the passers-by heard a 

ful rattle of wheelwork, as though the machine were in motion, and 

a groan of agony, as if some unhappy victim was suffering. It is to the 
last rattle and the last groan that our story relates. 

Werner von Brunek, the Castellan, had a daughter, yclept Marie, who 
was so beautiful, that not only was she considered the flower of Breslau, 
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but she caused Conrad von Salza, a young member of the Teutonic order 
—bound as he was by his vow of celibacy—to fall in love with her. 
Finding that his love was returned he had great difficulty in subduing it, 
but conscience at last gained the victory, and he determined privately to 
leave the castle, where he had taken up his abode. When he had quitted 
the fair one on the last evening, he lost his way among the intricate pas- 
of the edifice, and came to a part of it which he had never seen 
before. Following a gleam of light, he found himself in a large hall, 
lit by one suspended lamp, just as the clock was striking midnight. At 
the Anal stroke began a rattle, as of wheelwork, mingled with the most 
horrible groans uttered by a male and female voice. The voices came 
nearer and nearer, until at last one of the doors in the apartment flew 
open, and a woman with dishevelled hair rushed in, followed by a man in 
battered armour, from the joints of which blood was constantly flowing. 
They soon vanished by an opposite door, and the rattling and groaning was 
renewed. When it ceased, they reappeared, and were again about to cross 
the hall. Conrad drew his sword and stopped them, imperatively de- 
manding who they were. He was not a little horror-stricken, when he 
saw that the faces into which he looked were those of corpses. However, 
in compliance with a signal given by the male torte, followed him 
and his companion till he came to the edge of a deep hollow, strangel 
illuminated, and at the bottom of which he saw the terrible “iron maiden, 
with all her equipment of swords and spikes. The spectral knight flung his 
companion into the arms of the “maiden,” and then threw himself after 
her, and Conrad felt his heart sink within him as he saw how the iron image 
closed its armed hands upon them, and how they were torn by the spikes 
that issued from its body. He left the spot with horror; but the figures, 
who had again quitted the dreadful “maiden,” followed him into the 
hall, where he had first seen them, with gestures of earnest supplication. 
Conrad, touched by compassion, asked how he could assist them, when 
they pointed to an inscription—From Renunciation flows Redemption. 
Thinking that these words referred to his own unholy love, Conrad 
promised the renunciation, which the inscription seemed to require, when 
the male figure, with a gesture of joy, gave him a vellum scroll. At 
this moment the rattle of the engine was renewed, and Conrad, for a 
while, lost his senses. | 
When he had recovered he found that he was in his own apart- 
ment, with the scroll of vellum in his hand. It contained the story 
of a nun who had broken her vow, and of a knight, who had been misled 
yy her charms, and stated how this unfortunate pair, whom he had seen 
e preceding night, had been subjected to the tortures of the “iron 
maiden.” Conrad, feeling how narrow had been his escape from a similar 
sin, was strengthened in his resolution to quit the castle, and departed the 
next day. When he returned a year afterwards he found that his Maria 
had married another, and subsequently distinguished himself as grand 
master of his order,—the order to which Prussia is indebted for some of 
her most important possessions. 
On the very night of Conrad’s departure the old part of the castle, 
to which this frightful tradition was attached, fell in with a terrific crash. 
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LORENZO DA PONTE. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


THE name of this poet, who is so intimately connected with Mozart's 
capo d’opera, “ Il Don Giovanni,” is one of those which—as frequently 
happens—has been completely absorbed by its contact with a greater 
than itself, and is probably unknown to all but our exclusively musical 
readers. Yet it deserves to be withdrawn from the oblivion to which it 
has been consigned, as much from the singularity of the individual’s 
career and the moral which points his end, as from his identification with 
the great German composer. 

Lorenzo da Ponte, who borrowed his name from a certain bishop, his 
benefactor, was born at Ceneda, a small town in the Venetian territory, 
on the 10th of March, 1749. Being the son of very poor parents, he 
remained without the slightest education, and was entirely left to his own 
pursuits until he had attained the age of fourteen. Chance, at that time, 
threw him in the way of the good bishop, who, perceiving in him, as he 
thought, indications of more than ordinary talent, and that he was fitted 
by nature for something better than to lead the life of a vagrant on the 
plains of Trevigiano, procured the admission of young Lorenzo into the 
seminary of his native town. In one sense he fulfilled his patron’s ex- 
pectations, for at the end of five years he quitted the seminary, having 
made a better use of his time than the generality of his fellow-students, 
and given evidence of the possession of abilities of an order to insure 
success—as far as success can be dissociated from good conduct on the 
one hand, and good fortune on the other. To a native of Venetian 
Lombardy, and to one of a temperament so sanguine as that of Lorenzo, 
there was but one haven to his thoughts, and that was Venice. To that 
gay and brilliant city—for such the “ Sea-Cybele” was in the middle of 
the last century—he directed his steps, to win fame at the point of the 
pen if possible, but at all events to taste the pleasures of life. 

And at the period of which we are writing, no city of Europe, without 
excepting Paris, offered the same attractions to the pleasure-seeker as 
Venice. Her race was nearly run; and, like the hectic glow which 
paints the cheek of the victim of consumption, her aspect became more 
brilliant than ever the closer she drew to the moment of her dissolution. 
The society of Venice just then offered a singular picture of manners. 
The aristocracy, who felt that their part was well nigh played out, at 
last cast aside much of the patrician pride which had kept them aloof 
from the easiest and most sociable people on the face of the earth. In- 
stitutions of every kind were falling to decay. Religion was without 
seriousness, the laws without influence, and morality was at its lowest 
ebb. The Venetians believed in nothing; neither in God, nor in the 
philosopher's substitute—reason. The church was a show, the con- 
fessional a court of love, justice a game of chance, and marriage a jest. 
Everything was laughed at ; the past and the future, this world and the 
next. ‘“ Sufficient for the day,” was the motto of the Venetians, but to 
the “evil” of the proverb they gave no heed, abandoning themselves 
without restraint to the enjoyments of the present hour, laden as it was 
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with all the seductions of luxurious living, wine and play, of lovely 
women, poetry and music, and delicious moonlight nights on the lagune 
of their beautiful city— 


And, all unconscious of the coming doom, 
The feast, the song, the revel there abounded. 


Afar from them were chased remorse and gloomy care. The gay 
crowd was formed of the most heterogeneous materials, where priests, in- 
quisitors, buffoons, and cicisbei were mingled together, eating, drinking, 
laughing, and dancing, as if to do so were the end and aim of all mortal 
efforts. Society was one vast masquerade, where every object that met 
the eye was travestied, and every sound that fell upon the ear told of the 
intoxication of mirth and love. Venice was then a city where pleasure 
reigned supreme. She was truly 


The pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy. 


The Venetian women still glowed with the beauty which Titian and 
Giorgione have gained an immortality by transferring to their canvas; 
the nobles were still rich, and more, they were well-educated and witty ; 
and the people were light of heart, careless, easy, and content. To 
Venice, from all quarters of the globe, strangers continually flocked to 
scatter their gold and enjoy all that was enjoyable in life; her enchanted 
shores were the fabled resort of dethroned kings, who fled thither to end 
their days, if not as royally, at all events more happily than they began 
them. Even those retreats, which in other lands are unprofaned by 
gaiety, the convents resounded to the tinkling of mandolines and the light 
footfall of the dancers. To the positive pleasures which were to be found 
on the Jagune on the Piazza of St. Mark, and at the casino, was added 
the mystery of the mask, which lent them an indefinite charm. ‘This 
mystery was inviolate, and more than one crowned head concealed itself 
from time to time under the guise of a burattino. Well might the Vene- 
tian poet have exclaimed— 


Venezia! Venezia! tu sei’l sorriso del mondo! 


Like a vessel decked for a summer’s féte, with garlands of roses and 
lamps of every hue, Venice sailed resplendent above the waters, which, 
when the storm came, were to pass over her head without leaving a 
trace of her path. 

It was to such a city that the young Lorenzo da Ponte hastened with 
winged feet, and delivered himself up to the enchantments which 
beckoned to him on every hand. To fall in love was, naturally enough, 
the first thing he did; and the charms of his mistress inspired him to 
produce the sweetest sonnets of the day. But even a first love failed to 
absorb the passions of one so inconstant as Lorenzo; the soft blue yee 
and fair hair of a stranger from the north threw a spell over his 
affections, to which he unreluctantly surrendered himself, without, how- 
ever, forsaking the beautiful Venetian who had first captivated him. 
Jealousy was, perhaps, the only real passion that survived in Venice ; 
but da Ponte was a skilful dissembler, and always seemed in love with 


the mistress of the hour. Like James V. of Scotland, 
Lightly from fair to fair he flew, 
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nor left any other regret behind him than that caused by his temporary 





But the charms of his art, and the opportunities for exercising it, 
which the theatres and the casini afforded, soon claimed a part, and not 
the least joyous part, of his time. At one moment he might be seen 
engaged in a war of wit with the celebrated Abbate Chiari, and at 
another indulging in the vein whieh was natural to him with his friend 
Gozzi, improvising satirical poems against the follies of the age, in which 
he more than shared, and sneering at the comedies of Goldoni, which, 
he said, were impastate with a morality as frigid as it was lachrymose. 
While he was thus plunged in amorous and literary intrigues, gambling, 
and duelling, now quarrelling about a pretty face and then about an 
epi scattering the resources of his mind, and casting the freshness 
of his youth before every wind that blew, his dream of love was rudely 
disturbed by an unforeseen event, which, it is to be presumed, wounded 
his amour-propre more than it affected his heart. 

A state inquisitor—holy man!—carried off the fair foreigner to whom 
he had devoted one half of himself, and da Ponte followed them from 
Venice. Fruitlessly, it would seem, for the next place he is found at is 
Treviso, where, cured of his passion, or seeking to drown the recol- 
lection of it, he became professor of rhetoric in the gymnasium of that 
city. Despite the gravity of his new position, the life he led at Treviso 
resembled that which had occupied him at Venice —as far as the difference 
between the two places permitted ; but it was not of long duration, for 
amongst the few things which existed to remind the dwellers in the 
realm of the Queen of the Adriatic that they were not altogether their 
own masters, was freedom of speech in matters political. Lorenzo da 
Ponte, in some unguarded moment, uttered words which the republic 
held to be of dangerous import, and he was forced to fly from the states 
of Venice. 

He took refuge on the opposite promontory of Istria, and at the inn 
where he stopped on his arrival fell in love with the hostess, who was 
unable to resist the charm of his wit and the graces of his personal 
appearance. In this quiet nook, where, he used to say, he passed the 
happiest hours of his existence, he remained for some time concealed ; 
but fresh enmities arose, while old ones pursued him, and again he was 
driven forth to wander,—unchanged, however, in his tendencies, and un- 
taught by the past. From Goérz he went direct to Dresden; and there, 
like the hero of the drama in whom he created his prototype, he gave 
himself up to universal courtship, soliciting and being accepted alike by 
prime donne and princesses. Morality had already been sufficiently 
scandalised by the courses of Lorenzo da Ponte, but at Dresden his con- 
duct aerate that no consideration had force enough to bind him ; he 
became the lover of two sisters, each of whom he courted in secret, and 
for a time without discovery. Accident, at last, revealed his infidelity 
to both his mistresses, whose jealousy and tenderness he afterwards repro- 
duced in Donna Elvira and Donna Anna, and he fled from the storm of 
their reproaches to Vienna, his only prospect of employment there being 
afforded by a letter of recommendation—in which morality went for 
nothing —from the poet Catarino Mazzola to the composer Sarti. He 
met with better luck than he deserved. Sarti presented him to the 
Emperor Joseph II., whose poetical and musical tastes were all Italian, 
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and who at once created him poet laureat to the imperial court, as the 
successor of Metastasio, whose death had just made the place vacant. 
Fame had long fluttered over him in her erratic flight, and now closing 
her wings, descended upon his head; Da Ponte gathered new laurels 
with every poem; but the greatest were to come. The occasion which 
called them forth demands some reference to the works of a genius 
immeesurably loftier than his own. 

In the year 1786, of which period we are speaking, the reputation of 
Mozart had reached its highest point, by the production of the “ Nozze 
di Figaro.” Successful as this opera was at Vienna, its reception there bore 
no comparison to that which awaited it at Prague, whither Mozart was in- 
vited, in the early part of 1787, by the Count de Thun, an old friend of 
his father. On the stage of the old capital of Bohemia nothing was re- 
presented but the ‘“ Nozze;” in the saloons of the rich, and at the 
eorner of every street, fragments of the opera,—and of it alone—were 
heard ; “‘ Non pid andrai” was sung by all the kellerine of the ty, and 
the wandering musician who could not play it on his harp or violin at- 
tuned his instrument in vain. It made, in short, a perfect furore, and 
so grateful was Mozart for its reception by the enthusiastic Czéchs, that 
he made a promise to Bondini, the director of the theatre, of composing 
an opera expressly for the inhabitants of Prague. - 

In this very opera of ‘ Le Nozze,” Mozart had been indebted for a great 

art of the ubvetto to Da Ponte. On him, then, he turned his eyes when 
he went back to Vienna to trace the outline of the new work. Da Ponte 
had forestalled the great composer, having already committed to paper 
the plan of a new work which he destined for its illustration to him. 
The Venetian was an ardent admirer of the German’s genius, and in the 
intercourse which had subsisted between them he had sounded the 
depths of Mozart’s soul— gathering from his experience the knowledge of 
the secret which could, bya simple word, awaken the harmony that 
slumbered there. Da Ponte felt that his own career was a history which, 
if rightly understood and poetically rendered, contained within it all the 
elements to call forth the creative powers of Mozart. The Don Juan 
floating vaguely before his thought, was not only an impersonation of 
himself but a complete incarnation of the poetry and life of Venice, with 
all its intrigue, its adventure, its tears, its smiles, its tenderness, its scep- 
ticism, its desolation, and its doom. Who could present such a theme so 
perfectly as he who had passed through every phase of that brilliant but 
troubled existence? Where could he find so able an interpreter as 
Mozart for that which music alone could adequately express? Mozart 
also felt, that in Da Ponte he had met with one capable of supplying him 
with the theme which was necessary for the development of his own ex- 
traordinary genius. 

Soon, therefore, the composer and the poet understood each other, 
and Da Ponte addressed himself earnestly to the task, working chiefly at 
night, by the pale light of a trembling lamp, and urged on by the fever 
that fills the poet’s mind when he loves his subject. The manner in 
which he wrote was characteristic: on a table before him was set the 
inferno of Dante, and a flask of rich Tokay ; beside him sat a beautiful 
girl of sixteen, the companion of his svlitary hours. From these sources, 
types of the passions and irregularities of his hero, he drew the inspira- 
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tion which formed Don Juan. Not, however, that Da Ponte’s con- 
ception of the character was a new one, or referable only to himself and 
Venice. His antecedents were to be found in the plays of Tirso di Molina 
and of Moliére, and the subject had been treated by a great many com- 
posers — amongst others, by Righini, Cimarosa, Tritta, and his own 
countryman Gazzaniga; Goldoni also had converted it into an indifferent 
Italian comedy. But what Da Ponte wanted to accomplish, and suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing, was the union of the several characteristics which 
marked the hero of Tirso di Molina and of Moliére; to combine the 
ardent passion and gross superstition of the Spaniard with the mockery, 
the hypocrisy —even the atheism of the French dramatist’s creation. 
Moulded afresh, the new Don Juan appeared, young, handsome, elegant, 
rich, courageous; his heart filled with infinite desires,—his head con- 
ceiving wrong, and his hand ever ready by its deeds to confirm that 
wrong ; the gratification of his passions his only object ; but with intel- 
lect sufficient, if not altogether to stifle his own conscience, at all events 
to defend his acts and fearlessly to avow his principles. The Don Juan 
of Da Ponte is one whose career is a succession of triumphs, leading 
him, however, only the more surely to his inevitable fate, his last 
moments concentrating within their brief span the agonies of a life ill 
spent when the pleasures of the world inspire nothing but disgust, when 
the infidel sneer withers on the lip, and terror possesses the soul. 

Pity that he who could draw such a picture should himself “ave failed 
to profit by the example ! 

But it would rather seem that Da Ponte took for his model only the 
vicious part of Don Juan's character, keeping out of sight his late re- 
pentance, though that too, perhaps, came—as it seldom fails to do—at 
the last moment. 

As long as Mozart and the Emperor Joseph lived, the life of Da Ponte 
was directed to higher aims than it had ever heen before; but when death 
had robbed him both of his friend and his patron, another change came 
o'er the spirit of his dream. The old influences were again at work : an 
intrigue with a lady of high rank and the enmity of the poet Casti—of 
whom it has been said that there was nothing chaste about him but his 
name—compelled him, after nearly ten years’ residence, to exile himself 
from Vienna and abandon Germany, the country of his adoption. Passing 
through Trieste, he met with a beautiful young Englishwoman, whom he 
a to share his fortunes, and together they set out for Paris, where 

e arrived in the year 1792, in the midst of the worst horrors of the 
French Revolution. These were so little to his taste that he quickly left 
them behind, and sought a more secure asylum in London, where he 
established himself as a teacher of the Italian language. For upwards 
of ten years he resided in the British capital ; but a destiny beyond his 
control—or, what is more likely, conduct which he never sought to 
control—caused him once more to roam in search of that restwhich had 
ever been denied him, or that novelty for which he always yearned. 

On the 5th of March, 1803, he embarked for the United States, and, 
reaching New York, speedily installed himself professor of Italian, 
and once more employed the soft accents of his native tongue for the 
perversion of the sex whom he had ever sought to win from the paths of 
virtue. In this manner, grown grey and aged in vice, he lived on, losing 
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by the discredit which attached itself to his actions the respect which 
should have been paid to his years and abilities. 

One gleam of sunshine, however, was shed on the close of his 
days.. By accident he became aware that the famous singer, Garcia, 
the father of Malibran and Pauline Viardot, and what was of much 
greater interest to him, the only man who had ever been known 
rightly to interpret “ Don Juan,” arrived in New York, accompanied by 
his family. 

Forgetting his fourscore years and more, and his heart beating with 
the emotion of a boy of twenty, he hastened to the artist's residence, and 
announced himself in these words:— 

“Tam Lorenzo da Ponte, the author of the libretto of ‘ Don Juan,’ 
and the friend of Mozart!” 

Garcia leapt with joy, fell on the poet’s neck, and then, in a flood of 


melody, burst forth— 
Fin ch’ han dal vino 
Calda la testa, 
Una gran festa 
Fa preparar. 


To represent the chef-d’euvre of Mozart was their immediate object, 
and by dint of the exertions of Da Ponte, a tenor, able to sing the part 
of Ottavio, at length was found; Garcia himself was the Don Juan, and 
Malibran, not married then, the Zerlina. 

This was the last happiness in store for the poet. On the few days or 
years to which his life was prolonged, the memory of the joys of his 
youth shed a halo of pleasure; but to think that such pleasure was not 
embittered by the remembranee of talents too often misemployed, and 
noble gifts too constantly perverted, were to deny the scheme of retribu- 
tion which God ordains for man while yet on earth. 

Lorenzo da Ponte died atsgNew York on the 17th of August, 1838, in 
the ninetieth year of his age—destitute and alone. 








THE PHENOMENA OF SLEEP. 


The gaudy, blabbing, and remorseless day 
Is crept into the bosom of the sea. 
*Tis now the very witching time of night.—-SHAKSPEARE. 


O pREAMs, dreams! ye myriad-shaped vitalities born of life’s death— 
ye bright and beautiful creations of an unconscious Creator—ye terrible 
and almost demoniacal phantoms conjured up, at times, even from the 
heaven of sleeping innocence and beauty—ye self-kindled splendours 
that illuminate our inward world with more than a meridian blaze, while 
all without is wrapped in the pall of night—ye vivid sights that the eye 
seeth not—ye most distinct and unmistakeable sounds which yet the ear 
heareth not—ye various odours that give delight or offence without 
being scented—ye savours, sweet or bitter, so recognisably tasted without 
May.—vou. LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLI. D 
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intervention of the palate—ye countless sensations, corporeal and mental, 
felt with more than a waking reality by the impassive and the unconscious 
—0O dreams, dreams! who shall attempt to penetrate your inscrutable 
nature? Who shall solve theenigma of your phantasmagoricand everchang- 
ing revelations? Fantastic imps! commingled echoes of the past and fore- 
shadowings of the future! ye hover before and behind the mystic curtain 
that divides the spiritual from the material, the visible from the invisible 
world, and when we fancy ye are about to draw it up, and enrapture us 
with a glimpse into the glorious unrevealed, lo! we awake ; again are we 
circumscribed by the dul], dark, narrow horizon of reality, and again does 
our disappointed spirit beat the wing against its prison bars ! 

Invisible visions! Who shall wonder that we cannot analyse or define 
your nature ; for, are ye not the daughters of sleep, and consequently the 
mysteries of a mystery? How is it that the vital functions shall continue, 
and yet the senses be unaffected by ordinary impressions of external objects? 
Why is it that a nightly death is absolutely indispensable to our daily life ? 
And what is the process, which, thus rapidly regenerating our exhausted 
faculties and powers, makes us rise every morning with a new youth and 
vigour, born out of yesterday's decay ? No physiologist can account for 
this silent and rapid reconstruction of a whole prostrate system ; no art 
can supply a substitute for that elixir vite which can only be found in a 
partial loss of life. We may imitate the quiescence of “ Nature’s great 
restorer ;” we may lie motionless and thoughtless a8 a statue ; but were 
it possible to repel for a sufficient time the sleep of life, we should only 
exchange it for the sleep of death. We cannot preserve existence except 
by offering up a portion of it as a nightly sacrifice. Sleep is the pre- 
mium that we pay for our life assurance. 

Although all voluntary functions are suspended during a state of re- 
pose, while those that are involuntary, such as the respiration and the 
circulation, are slower than usual, assimilation and nutrition proceed with 
a greatly increased activity, to which cause may partly be assigned the 
rapid recruitment and resuscitation of the frame. Strange! that this in- 
terruption of corporeal vitality, giving new wings to the mind, should 
enable it to spring like a Phoenix, from the ashes of animation into a fresh 
world of wonders! Strange! that the helpless and unconscious human 
being, incalculably more puissant in his dormant state than when awake, 
should mentally be converted into a species of deity; that he should 

ssess the power to annihilate both time and space, to conjure up the 
dead, to recall the past, to anticipate the future, to make the whole crea- 
tion pass before him as a gorgeous pageant ; in fact, to be omniscient and 
omnipresent, while he is lying on his couch in passive ignorance. 

True it is, that in waking reveries similar presentments may pass across 
the mind, but they are only transient imaginings; we never see them, 
whereas the figurings of our dreams flash upon our inward eye with even 
a brighter vividness than if we gazed upon them with the outer organ. 
Waking phantasies are the real dreams, and the real sights are those that 
haunt our slumbers ; in confirmation of which it may be added, that while 
we know the former to be fictitious, the latter are always believed, at the 
moment, to be actual existences. Not the least remarkable among the 
many phenomena of our slumbers is the fact, that no one ever dreamed 
himself to be dreaming. Sleep can render us conscious of every existence 
except its own. 
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May not this indispensableness of the night’s inanimation to the day's 
vitality be adduced as an additional argument, were any such wanting, that 
the darkness and the sleep of death are but the inevitable prelude to eternal 
light and life? Such suggestions may not be altogether unworthy the 
attention of preachers; for the time is at hand, when they must reflect 
instead of repeating ; when they must commit the sin of originality, by 
discoursing less upon original sin; and instead of dividing their sermons into 
three heads, prove that they have one of their own. Men of this stamp 
are springing up in our large and intellectual towns—Promethean spirits, 
who snatch fire from heaven, wherewith to electrify their flocks ; but the 
pastor of our rural districts, ringing no greater variety in his sermons 
than if he were pulling the ropes in the belfry, and eternally dinning 
the same catch-word from his pulpit-perch, rarely reminds his congre- 
gation of any thing more dignified than a parrot in his cage. Let not 
the clerical worthy imagine that I speak this in any irreverent mood, but 
rather excuse me when he reflects that I could hardly avoid some passing 
allusion to his sermons in an essay upon sleep. 

A writer upon the mysterious subject of the visions that haunt our 
slumbers, demands, “ What parts of a human being are active, what 
dormant when he dreams? Why does he not always dream when asleep; 
or why dreams he at all? Do any circumstances in our constitution, 
situation, and peculiar character, determine the nature of our dreams?” 
The inquirer must himself be dreaming if he expect a solution of these 
enigmas. Lives there a man who was never visited by any of these 
night-ghosts of his day thoughts? This may well be doubted, for even 
animals, especially dogs, are manifestly subject to the influence of dreams. 
Enthusiasts and imaginative people see visions when they are awake: 
the life of the insane man is a perpetual dream ; that of a raving maniac 
is an incessant and frightful nightmare. 

Some of our faculties and functions seem to be awake in our dreams, 
for we talk aloud, in accordance with our reveries, get up, walk about, 
and engage unconsciously in various occupations ; but the somnambulist, 
while performing them, is not subject to the impressions they would 
excite were he awake. Seeing external objects, but not sensible to their 
customary effect, he will walk on the brink of a precipice without danger, 
because he is without fear. Remarkable is it that when we are wandering 
in the visionary world, the reasoning faculty, the sun of intellect, never 
pierces through the clouds that encircle and obscure it. Nil admirari 
is then our motto. Improbabilities and even impossibilities excite no 
surprise in us. We imagine ourselves to be fiercely attacked by a er 
potamos in an omnibus, or by a crocodile in a church, and though we 
may be sufficiently terrified to ery out lustily for assistance, we never feel 
the least astonishment that such assailants should have sprung upon us 
from such localities. In further illustration of this peculiarity I will re- 
produce the well-known anecdote recorded by Dr. Johnson, who dreamt 
that he had retired from a literary party in deep mortification of spirit, 
because he had been completely eclipsed, both in argument and bril- 
lianey, by an opponent with whom he had maintained a long controversy. 

“‘Had not my judgment been totally dormant,” said the doctor, in 
relating this imagined discomfiture, ‘1 should have been aware that my 
own intellectual armoury had supplied my antagonist with all his weapons, 
and that if I had been vanquished, I myself was the victor.” 
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But when the truant mind thus escapes from the dormant body, and 
plays such strange antics that we may well believe it to be indulging in 
the saturnalia of intoxication, the most capricious and provoking of its 
faculties is the memory. Absent or deceased friends have stood by our 
bed-side, making revelations which would secure the grandeur and happi- 
ness of our future life, but when we start up in our beds, eager to act 
upon these disclosures and secure the promised prize, lo! the whole 
vanishes from our recollection like the dissolving view of a magic-lantern, 
and we are tantalised with a dim apprehension of the glories that have 
eluded our grasp. Again we fall asleep, we gaze enchanted upon a mag- 
nificent pageant, a tournament of the olden times, or a modern opera- 
house crowded with spectators, all distinctly visible, so long as we are 
lying in the dark with our eyes closed. Awakened by the daylight we 
raise our lids, and the entire pageant is not only unseen but instantly un- 
remembered. We who supplied the whole apparatus of the actors, 
scenery, dresses, and decorations, during the night, are ushered into the 
dark and dreary theatre of day, and cannot even recall a shadow or an 
echo of what we have just been seeing and hearing. Like Caliban, well 
may we “cry to sleep again” when we are thus defrauded of our own 
creations. ‘lhe dreaming mind, where memory refuses to act in its pan- 
tomimic vagaries, is a Saturn, and devours its own children as soon as 
they are born. 

If the galled jade may wince, well may I -myself complain of the 
heautiful daughters of darkness that have eloped from the parental brain 
under cover of the light. Immeasurably would my sleeping night 
thoughts have eclipsed those of Young, had not these intellectual spirits 
spread their wings, and flown—who knows why or whither, at the crow- 
ing of the cock. Oh! the terse and mellifluous stanzas; oh! the profound 
and original essays; oh! the witty and laughable fancy-flights which | 
have composed and written down upon the tablets of my sleeping brain, 
but which the waking daylight instantly and enviously blotted out! Oh! 
that my fame as an author could be estimated by my unproduced, instead 
of by my printed works! Of the literary progeny that I have published, 
it becomes me not to boast, but I feel confident that the world would 
have hailed with acclamation my unborn offspring, so cruelly strangled in 
the birth by the traitress—memory. Her malice seems the more vexa- 
tious when contrasted with the marked favouritism sometimes extended to 
others. The whole poem of Kubla Khan, Coleridge’s ‘ psychological 
curiosity,” composed in his sleep, was so faithfully repeated to him by 
memory when he awoke, that he was enabled to recall and to commit it 
to paper! How different my fate! If there be any truth in Ariosto's 
assertion, that all lost things betake themselves to the moon, what an 
enviable literary reputation must I enjoy in that luminary! Let this 
console me for the want of it upon earth. 

And how frivolous the causes that have occasioned these mental infanti- 
cides! A noise, or the cessation of a noise, has suddenly awakened me. 
Memory vanishes, and the compositions which would have been heirs of 
immortality, are suddenly submerged by the waters of oblivion. What 
a mass of inconsistencies does sleep present! Monotonous sounds throw 
us into a somnolent state: let them cease, and we are aroused from our 


slumber. When I am awake and deeply engaged in thought, I do not 
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hear the striking of the clock: let me fall asleep, and the same sound 
awakes me. Silence and its cessation are equally the causes and the 
dispellers of our repose. 

Memory, that presence of the past which, by chewing the cud of 
thought, enables us to feed upon the time we have devoured, may be 
termed the life of our departed existence. It is too much to expect that 
she should retain the fugitive pieces of our dreams, when we consider to 
what a miraculous extent her tablets are engraven with the inscriptions 
of our whole waking life, many of them as deeply and indelibly impressed 
as ever were the cuttings of an Egyptian chisel upon adamantine granite. 
From youth to age do we keep storing up fresh words, thoughts, sounds, 
sights, feelings in the all-containing mental Pantechnicon, until it is 
crowded from ground to garret with innumerable deposits, all “to be left 
till called for,” and all forthcoming, without confusion or hesitation, when 
they are called for. Imagine the immense demands made upon this 
vast repository by a speech of three hours’ duration, when every 
word requires the delivery of a separate parcel, which is supplied to us, 
not only without confusion or delay, but even without our consciousness 
of the process ! Overladen as it is with the innumerable products of our 
reason, can we expect that Memory’s warehouse should also find room for 
the goods and chattels of our sleeping delirium ? That so many dreams 
prove still-born is a strong argument against the prophetic character so 
requently assigned to them, for Heaven would hardly present them to 
our suspended apprehensions in order to withdraw them from our con- 
sciousness. Celestial guides would not shroud themselves in oblivion at 
the very moment when we needed their aid and tutelage. 

But so many dreams, I may be told, are remembered and verified. 
Rather say so few. When it is recollected that all our sleeping reveries 
are suggested by our hopes and fears, and by the manifold probabilities 
of life, it might surprise us, could an accurate register be kept, that the 
mere doctrine of changes has not occasioned the confirmation of a greater 
number. Rumour, with her thousand tongues, blazons to the world the 
one that has come to pass: the millions that remain unaccomplished sink 
into oblivion. These vagaries of sleep have a retrospective not a prospec- 
tive aspect. It is not that “coming events cast their shadows before,” 
but that receding ones leave theirs behind. Their doubtful gleams, like 
lanterns in a vessel's stern, can only throw light upon that through which 
we have passed! As a rower looks behind him, to see which way he is to 
steer, so may we, by sometimes reverting to our past dreams, render our 
future progress more safe and easy. Confidently may we trust to them 
if they warn us against those excesses, omissions, or improprieties of the 
day which have given a distressing or unholy character to the visions of 
the night. Thus may our wildest dreams become our wisest preceptor : 
thus may the sprites inane, and the imps of darkness that haunted our 


slumbers, become the wise and good angels of our waking hours. 
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PEDRO THE CRUEL.* 


Don Pepro, surnamed the Cruel, has been celebrated both in prose 
and verse. Voltaire is not his only apologist. As early as 1648, M. 
de la Roca composed a little volume called “ El Rey Don Pedro de- 
fendido.” And at the end of the last century, Don Josef Ledo del 
Pozo, professor of philosophy at Valladolid, published a work called 
“ Apologia del Rey Don Pedro, conforme ala Cronica de Don Pedro 
Lopez de Ayala.” Both these works are avowedly founded upon 
Ayala’s “Cronica del Rey Don Pedro,” and “ Crénica del Rey Don 
Enrique II.”——the fountain head of almost all that can be gleaned of 
this remerkable epoch. There was a reason for Professor del Pozo’s 
work, Suspected of Voltarian and philosophical opinions, he had the 
misfortune to attract the notice of the Inquisition, and to ward off the 
storm, he hastened to publish his defence of hereditary and divine rights. 
Mr. Lockhart has been so far lenient in his historical notes to the 
*‘ Ancient Spanish Ballads” as to admit that there may be traced, in the 
circumstances which attended Pedro’s accession, something to palliate the 
atrocity of several of his bloody acts; and taking the subject up in a 
more philosophical point of view, the French academician, M. Prosper 
Merimée, has ransacked the libraries of Madrid and Barcelona, and has 
laboured to decypher old Aragonese and Catalonian archives, in order to 
understand more thoroughly the character and the actions of a monarch, 
whom he could not help considering as possessed of an energetic genius, 
which had led him to struggle with, and to attempt to reform, the more 
flagrant evils of feudalism and other corrupt manners of the fourteenth 
century. 

As family dissensions and the revolt of emirs undermined the power 
of the dynasty founded by Abd-er-rahman, so the kingdom founded in 
the Asturias by Pelayo, aggrandised by Alphonso and Sancho the Great, 
and again enlarged by the victories of Alphonso IX. and of Iago the 
Conqueror, till the Ba contained four Christian kingdoms— 
Castile, Aragon, Navarre, and Portugal—and the Mohammedans were 
restrained within the limits of Granada, was, in the fourteenth century, 
a age and rendered almost powerless by internal discord and re- 

ellion, 

Alphonso, the eleventh of the name, and father of Don Pedro, had 
done his best to remedy this state of things. The kingdom of Castile 
had been a prey to anarchy ever since the death of Saint Ferdinand, and 
a succession of feeble princes and long minorities had raised the daring of 
the nobility to the greatest excesses. They were fighting with one another 
for the exclusive privilege of pillaging the country ; while the peasants 
and citizens, exasperated by their sufferings, were rising up on all sides 
and wreaking their vengeance in sanguinary reprisals against their oppres- 
sors. ‘To subdue one party, Alphonso XI. was obliged to abet another ; 
but, his object being once accomplished, he found himself sufficiently 
strong to command obedience, instead of being obliged to purchase it by 
the sacrifice of his people. He engaged the turbulent nobility in war 
against the common enemy—the Moors. The victory of Tarifa (Octo- 





* Histoire de Don Pédre Ier, Roi de Castille; par Prosper Merimée. (De 
YAcadémie Frangaise.) Paris, Charpentier, 1848. 
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ber 29th, 1346) established the superiority of the Christians for ever. 
Alphonso took Algeziras, and might even have captured Gibraltar, but 
for the ‘‘ Black Death” which broke out in the army and destroyed the 
king himself on the 27th of March, 1350. 

Alphonso had only one legitimate son, Don Pedro, then fifteen years 
of age, whose mother, Maria, was daughter of Alphonso IV. of 
Portugal. This marriage, founded on policy, was not happy. Soon 
after the birth of an heir, the king formed an attachment for Dona Leo- 
nora de Guzman, a young widow descended from an illustrious family of 
Seville, who took the position, publicly as well as privately, previously 
occupied by the queen. Leonora had no less than ten children by the 
king—nine boys and one girl. The domain of Trastamara was, with 
the title of count, assigned to Don Henrique, the eldest, born in 1332, 
who was brought up as the first subject of the King of Castile. His 
twin brother, Don Fadrique, had been appointed master of the Order of 
St. Iago. Both these youths accompanied their father in his war-like 
expeditions, while the hereditary prince, Pedro, lived in seclusion at 
Seville, participating in the humiliations inflicted upon his mother. It 
was thus that the first feelings of jealousy and hatred were nurtured in 
the bosom of the future king. 

The Castilan laws, which fixed the epoch of majority at fifteen, per- 
mitted Don Pedro to succeed to the throne immediately upon the death 
of his father; while Dona Leonora, who at first took refuge in her Castle 
of Medina Sidonia, was soon obliged, by the disaffection of the nobles, 
to retire to Seville. Don Henrique also took refuge, at first in the 
Castle of Moron, and afterwards in Algeziras; while his brother, Don 
Fadrique, took pessession of the Castle of Montanches, in virtue of his 
mastership of the order of St. Iago. The friends and relatives of the 
favourite hastened to arm themselves and to prepare for civil war in 
every direction. On the other hand, Queen Maria, assisted by Don 
Juan Alonso d’Albuquerque, one of the most powerful vassals of the 
kingdom, proclaimed Don Pedro King of Castile, and hastened to 
appoint the various officers of court and the heads of the civil and mili- 
tary departments. The second most powerful noble of the kingdom, 
Don Juan Nunez de Lara, united his influence to that of Albuquerque 
to establish the authority of the legitimate successor to the crown. 
Finding that opposition would be useless, the bastard sons of Alphonso 
sought to be received as subjects of the new king, and they were admitted 
to pay homage, and even their pensions were left to them. Leonora 
alone was treated with severity, and confined as a state prisoner in the 
Aleazar of Seville. Dona Juana de Villena, niece of the powerful Lara, 
who was betrothed to the Count of Trastamara, participated in her 
imprisonment. The hopes of attaching the interest of Lara to that 
of the fallen family depended upon this union, and it was hastily per- 

formed in the castle in which Leonora was a prisoner, to the infinite 
annoyance of the legitimists. Leonora was in consequence removed to 
the Castle of Carmona, but Don Henrique made his escape into 
Asturias, accompanied by two faithful squires, Pero Carrillo and Men 
Rodriguez, of Senabria, all three having their faces concealed by leathern 
masks. 

The sudden and severe illness of the young king gave, for a time, a 
heavy blow to the progress of order, and, awakened hopes among the 
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dissatisfied and insubordinate, Don Fernando of Aragon, and Don 
Juan Nunez of Lara, alike pretended to the throne by right of royal 
descent.. The re-establishment of the young king’s health and the 
sudden death of the head of the house of Lara, put an end to these 
difficulties at the same moment, and Albuquerque remained without a rival 
at the head of the government ; for as to the king himself, being at that 
time only sixteen years of age, he took no heed of business ; so long as 
he was allowed to pass his time in hunting and shooting, he was perfectly 
indifferent as to the good or the harm Albuquerque might effect. 

The Cortés were summoned upon the accession of Don Pedro to meet 
at Valladolid, in order that a display of power might be made in the 
disaffected provinces. On the way the king was entertained at Llerena 
with great magnificence by his brother, the grand master of the order 
of St. Iago. Queen Maria accompanied the king on this journey, as did 
also the unfortunate Dona Leonora. After a brief interview with her 
son Don Fadrique, this unfortunate woman was hurried away to the 
Castle of Talavera, and a few days after her arrival there was put to 
death by the orders of the queen-mother. M. Merimée asserts that the 
king had nothing to do with this act of peculiarly feminine revenge. 
At Valencia Don Tello, a third son of Dona Leonora’s, a boy scarcely 
fifteen years of age, was brought before the king. 

* Don Tello,” said the king to the youth, “do you know that your 
mother Dona Leonora is dead ?”’ 

*¢ Sire,” answered the youthful courtier, “I have neither mother nor 
father except your good graces.” 

More painful scenes were enacted at Burgos. A powerful feudal 
chieftain, Don Garci Laso de la Vega, had come out to meet the king with 
a display that excited either the fears or the jealousy of the legitimists. 
A plot was laid to put him out of the way. When, upon the ensuing 
morning, Don Garci waited upon the king, followed by his friends and 
relatives and the usual retinue of great vassals of the time, he was 
seized by a body of armed men in presence of the king, and conducted 
into a narrow passage, where, by orders given by the young king's own 
mouth, he was stricken down with a mace, and afterwards despatched by 
numerous dagger-wounds. His body was then thrown into the great 
square, where the king’s arrival was at that moment being celebrated by 
a bull-fight. The enraged animals trampled upon the body and tossed 
it several times in the air, and it was afterwards publicly exposed on the 
rampart of Comparanda. The report of this exeeution, which was fol- 
lowed by others, caused Don Henrique to take refuge in Portugal, and 
Don Nuno, the only son of Lara, at that time a child of three years of 
age, was carried off into Biscay, notwithstanding the active pursuit of the 
king’s emissaries. Biscay rose up in defence of the proscribed and perse- 
cuted child of their old lord, and a civil war ensued, only terminated 
by the death of the infant, which took place suddenly at Bermeo. 

The sitting of the Cortés was prolonged until the spring of the year 
1352. The king then repaired to Ciudad Rodrigo, where he had an in- 
terview with Alphonso IV., father of the queen-mother, whose interces- 
sions in favour of the children of Leonora were favourably received. But 
Don Henrique had returned to the Asturias, where he was busy in re- 
cruiting his followers, in which factious disposition he was seconded in 
Castile by Don Alonso Fernandez Coronel, who, since the tragica! death 
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of Garci Laso, aspired to the leadership of the mal-contents. Coronel 
strengthened himself in the Castle of Aguilar, upon the frontier of 
Granada, and exerted himself in inducing the Moors to take up his 
cause. Albuquerque assembled a little army at Cordova and marched 
at once with the king against the castle; but Aguilar was well forti- 
fied, and the king and his minister were obliged to withdraw after a 
useless demonstration. From thence the king repaired to the Asturias, 
where Don Henrique had seized upon the town of Gijon. On his way 
he took possession of several strongholds belonging to Coronel; the 
holder of one of which, Juan de Canedo, having offered some resistance, 
he was seized, and both his hands were cut off. The royal army then 
entered into the Asturias, Don Henrique flying at his approach to the 
mountains, and thus a truce was concluded. 

The next step was to effect a treaty with Pedro IV., of Aragon, in 
whose kingdom Don Tello had taken refuge. And owing to private 
feelings of hostility entertained by the Aragonese minister, Bernal de 
Cabrera, towards Coronel, this was easily brought about. These prelimi- 
naries accomplished, the king marched at the head of an efficient army 
into Andalusia;-once more to lay siege to the Castle of Aguilar. The 
besieged defended themselves with bravery. It was some months before 
the approaches could be established, so as to enable the legitimists to 
make a breach. At this moment, when everything was prepared 
for a final assault, Juan de Canedo appeared before the king, horribl 
mutilated as he was, and asked permission to be allowed to enter the 
castle and to die with his master. Such were the ferocious manners of 
the times, that his wish was granted. The royal army effected its entrance 
through the breach, while Coronel was at prayers. When the informa- 
tion was conveyed to him, he only requested to be taken before the king. 
On his approach Albuquerque addressed him. 

“What!” he said, “Coronel a traitor in a country where he has 
received so many benefits ?” 

“Don Juan,” replied Coronel, “we are children of that Castile in 
which men are raised up and stricken down. No one can conquer his 
destiny. All I ask is, to be put to death without delay.” 

The king, who listened to this dialogue with his visor down, did not 
make a single remark. Coronel was led away a few paces and beheaded, 
as were also a number of his followers, knights, and valiant gentlemen. 

During the sitting of the Cortés, at Valladolid, a project of marriage 
had been set on foot by the queen-mother and the minister Albuquerque, 
while an ambassador had been despatched for that purpose to Paris, to ask 
the hand of Blanche, niece of King Jean, and daughter of the Duke of 
Bourbon, at that time scarcely fifteen years of age, whose beauty, 
grace, and sweetness of disposition, were much extolled. The princess 
was only waiting for the troubles, which obliged the king to march 
through his provinces at the head of an army, to be put an end to, to 
enter into Spain. At the same time, however, that the minister was 
arranging this political alliance, uncertain as to the light in which his 
influence might be regarded by the young queen, he secretly planned a 
less honourable connexion. ‘The person whom he thought best adapted 
to second his views was Dona Maria de Padilla, an orphan, descendant of 
a noble family, but ruined by their attachment to the Lara faction. Dona’ 
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Maria was small in person, beautiful, lively, and abounding in that volup- 
tuous iar to the women of south. She was somewhat 
older > ere king. Albuquerque first brought the king into the 
seductive company of this syren on the occasion of the expedition 
to the Asturias. ie! Pales aisiqueng- and cnet, and easily caught 
in the trap laid for him. It is asserted that some kind of religious cere- 
monies were gone through between the parties. M. Merimée does not 
profess to decide upon this point; but only intimates that if it were so 
they must have been celebrated with the greatest mystery. It is cer- 
tain that Juan Fernandez de Hinestrosa, uncle to the damsel, conducted 
her to San Fagund, where Don Pedro rested on his return from the 
Asturias ; that Dona Maria was at first generally regarded as the king’s 
mistress, and that Hinestrosa and the other relatives of the favourite, 
issuing forth from their previous obscurity, appeared publicly at court, and 
were considered in the fight of counsellors of the prince. 

Immediately after the reduction of the Castle of Aguilar, Don Pedro 
hastened to his mistress, at Cordova. She had just given birth to a 
daughter, and the event was celebrated by festivities. ‘The arrangements 
of the minister were, at the same time, working most unpropitiously for 
himself. Dona Maria endeavoured in every way to excite dislike and 
distrust of Albuquerque, on the part of the king. She succeeded so well 
that Don Pedro determined to ally himself with his repudiated brethren, 
and the minister was sent upon some frivolous mission to Portugal. 
Blanche of Bourbon had, meantime, arrived at Valladolid, where the 
marriage was to take place, accompanied by ambassadors and a nu- 
merous suite. Don Pedro had established himself at Torrijos, where, 
devoted to pleasure, he bestowed no thought upon the princess. -Sud- 
denly a severe countenance disturbed the enchantment. It was that of 
Albuquerque, who, called back by public scandal, came to reprimand 
the young monarch for the insult he was offering to France, by his 
neglectful conduct. Don Pedro was obliged to yield to the advice of his 
minister ; and, leaving Maria de Padilla in the strong castle of Montalvan, 
he wended his way sorrowfully to Valladolid. 

Don Henrique and Don Tello, meanwhile, had established their 
head-quarters at Cigales, within two leagues of Valladolid; and Albu- 
querque prevailed upon the king to march out the morning after his 
arrival, to give battle to his brethren, who, he pretended, came with far 
too great a force for merely peaceable intentions. After a somewhat 
ridiculous demonstration, the brothers met, Don Henrique and Don 
Tello embraced both the foot and hand of the king; and the young son 
of Garci Laso was placed in his hands as an hostage, to the great annoy- 
ance of the old minister, who found that he had been duped by the 
Padillas. 

The marriage of Don Pedro with the French princess was celebrated 
on the 3rd of June, immediately after the interview of Cigales. The 
ceremony was performed with great pomp, and there were present the 
Count of Trastamara, Don Tello, Albuquerque, the Infants of Aragon, 
and many of the nobility who had played a conspicuous part in the late 
insurrections. Tournaments, bull-fights, and other popular amusements, 
followed upon the marriage ceremony. But amidst all these gaieties, 

‘people looked inquiringly at the young couple. It was impossible not 
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to read on the king’s countenance indifference, if not aversion, to the 
French princess ; and the populace believed that he had been fascinated 
by Maria de Padilla, and that his eyes, charmed by magical art, ex- 
hibited to him a repulsive being, instead cf the youthful beauty of 
Blanche.* Without having recourse to magic, the apologist of 
Pedro previously alluded to, the Count de la Roca, asserts jealousy 
te have been cause of Don Pedro’s aversion. He even goes so 
far as to insinuate that Blanche had yielded to the seductions of Don 
Fadrique on the way from Paris to Valladolid. This statement, to a 
certain extent vindicated by the subsequent conduct of the king towards 
his bastard brother, is stoutly denied by M. Mérimee, who asserts 
that Don Fadrique did not form part of the embassy, and that he had 
not even seen the princess at the time of her marriage. Be this as it 
may, the 5th of June, only two days after the celebration of the un- 
fortunate union, Don Pedro rode out of Valladolid, accompanied only by 
Diego de Padilla, the brother of his mistress, travelled sixteen leagues 
the same day, and the next morning arrived at Montalvan, where Dona 
Maria had preceded him, and where he was shortly afterwards joined 
by Don Henrique and by Don Tello. 

The veteran minister made one last attempt to recal the monarch to a 
sense of decency, and rode after him with a considerable number of 
followers ; but the Jew, Don Simuel el Levi, was sent out to meet him, 
and the result of the interview was so unsatisfactory to Albuquerque, 
that he retraced his steps. Having thus got rid of his Mentor, the king 
dismissed all who were known to favour his cause, or even to owe to him 
their appointments, and their places were filled by the partisans of the 
Padillas, By the advice of Dona Maria herself, who wished to save 
appearances, the king returned once more to Valladolid, but he only 
remained there two days. As to Albuquerque, he had retired with a 
strong party to the fortress of Carvajales. The French nobles who 
had accompanied Blanche, withdrew, indignant at the treatment their 
princess had experienced. Blanche herself was conducted by the queen 
dowager to Tordesillas, on the Duoro, the residence allotted to her 
by Don Pedro, but from whence she was soon afterwards removed to the 
Castle of Arévalo, where she was separated from the queen-mother, and 
peers under the care of the Bishop of Segovia. Albuquerque was par- 

oned, and his large possessions secured to him, upon condition of his 
sending his son as a hostage; but some of his followers were pursued 
and variously punished. Don Fadrique also made. his appearance at 
court, and was well received ; and the marriage of Don Tello with Dona 
Juana de Lara was at length carried out. 

Don Pedro had now begun to reign on his own account, and he was 
looked upon by the people as the protector of the oppressed, the redressor 
of grievances, and the zealous enemy of the iniquities of the feudal 
system. But the justice of Don Pedro, which has remained proverbial, 
was that of Mohammedan rulers, swift and terrible, almost always 





* The bewitchment of Don Pedro by Padilla is a popular tradition in Anda- 
lusia. * The author of the “ Premiére Vie du Pape Innocent VI.” gravely relates that 
Blanche, having made her husband a present of a golden waistband, Maria de 
Padilla, assisted by a Jew who was a magician, turned the belt into a serpent ; 
and great was the surprise of the king and all the court when they saw it begin- 
ning to move and hiss. Padilla founded upon this circumstance a charge against 
ao of being in league with magicians, who intended to take the king’s life 
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ionate, and not unfrequently eccentric in its forms. One of his 
vourite amusements was seeking for adventures alone and in disguise, in 
the streets of Seville. Nor did such fail in presenting themselves ; and 
tradition has preserved the memory of several, as curious as those recorded 
in the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” 

The acts of persecution committed by the Padillas against the friends 
of Albuquerque, and more especially the treacherous death of Nunez de 
Prado, led to reprisals; and at 1s ae in the spring of 1354, Don Pedro 
suddenly presented himself at the head of an efficient force before Medel- 
lin, a town of Estramadura, of which Albuquerque was lord. Having 
reduced this fortress, he advanced against the fortress of Albuquerque, 
which gave its name to the minister ; but finding that every preparation 
had been made for a prolonged resistance, he left Don fisique and 
and Don Fadrique to invest the place, while he himself returned into 
Castile. The youthful monarch had fallen desperately in love with 
Dona Juana, daughter of Don Pedro de Castro, surnamed De la Guerra, 
and widow of Don Diego de Haro. But, virtuous as she was beautiful, 
Dona Juana resisted all the temptations proffered to her, till the king, 
exasperated by difficulties, offered his hand and his crown to the young 
widow, and such was the laxity of the times, that, notwithstanding the 
obstacle existing in the person of Queen Blanche, the marriage was 
celebrated by the complacent Bishop of Salamanca, who gave his blessing 
to the young couple. 

The entire transaction was, however, like a scene in a comedy. 
M. Merimee, indeed, attributes the whole to a momentary spite—a lover's 
pagar Maria de Padilla. The very day after going through 
this sacrilegious ceremony, Don Pedro abandoned his young wife, never 
to see her again, leaving her only the domain of Duenas as an indemnity, 
which he could not well refuse his victim. ° 

The same day, aiso, that this act of bigamy was committed, un- 
expected news arrived that the Count of Trastamara and Don Fadrique 
had raised the standard of revolt, and that, leagued with Don Juan 
d'Albuquergue, they were preparing to enter Castile. Don Henrique 
proposed to himself, at that period, to proclaim Don Pedro of Por- 
tugal King of Castile. The king issued orders for his vassals to 
assemble at Castrojeriz. Don Fadrique began the campaign, and 
surprised several castles which belonged to the order of St. Iago. 
Don Tello and Don Fernando de Castro, brother of Don Pedro’s wife 
of a day, also joined the rebels. Being fearful that Queen Blanche 
should fall into the hands of the rebels, he ordered her removal to the 
Alcazar of Toledo, under the charge of Juan de Hinestrosa, uncle of 
the favourite. This step was ominous to all of the fate reserved for 
this unfortunate princess, but the king’s intentions were for the time 
thwarted by the Bishop of Segovia, who, under pretence of conducting 
Blanche to the stone which bore the impression of the Virgin Mary’s 
foot—an object of veneration throughout all Spain,—placed her in the 
sanctuary of the cathedral, from whence Hinestrosa did not dare to use 
force to remove her. Don Juan having, however, received orders to that 
effect, returned to Toledo with a strong body of followers, but the citizens 
declared themselves in favour of the young and persecuted princess; the 
garrison was driven out of the castle, and Blanche was led in triumph to 
the prison intended for her by her husband, but which was now at once 
her palace and her fortress. Don Pedro prepared, in consequence, to 
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march against Toledo, first going through the form of deposing the 
Grand Master, and electing in his stead Juan de Villagera, the ille- 
gitimate brother of his mistress, although the latter was married, which 
was against the statutes of the order. Proposals were made to the king 
on the part of the confederates, that if he would dismiss his mistress and 
live as a faithful husband with his legitimate wife, and take other coun- 
sellors, they would lay down their arms; but Don Pedro remained in- 
flexible, although at the moment he had barely six hundred horsemen 
in his suite, while the confederates boasted of six or seven thousand. Yet, 
notwithstanding this superiority in point of numbers, the confederates 
hesitated to act. They wished, if possible, to gain their ends without 
having recourse to open violence. Meantime, Albuquerque died sud- 
denly at Medina. He was said to have been poisoned by an Italian 
doctor, who was afterwards richly rewarded by the king for his opportune 
services. The dead body of the minister was, by his last orders, carried 
in the midst of his followers as long as the war lasted. At this time, 
Don Fadrique returned from Toledo to join the main body, loaded with 
the plunder of the rich Jew treasurer, Don Simuel el Levi, and further 
enriched by large contributions from Queen Blanche. A solemn inter- 
view took place at Tejadillo between the king and the chiefs of the 
rebellion, but without any results. The king saw the rebel army defile 
before him, from the ramparts of Toro, as at a review—the body of 
Albuquerque pompous] se amidst the standards of his vassals,— 
and then, as if satisfied with the exertion, he rode away to console him- 
self in the company of his mistress, leaving his little army and treasu 
under the charge of his mother, at Toro. But Dona Maria was as vinek 
disgusted with his foolish passion as others, and she delivered up the town 
to the rebels ; am act which virtually put an end to the war. Don 
Pedro was obliged to surrender himself up to the confederates. He was 
received with demonstrations of joy and respect; but Don Juan de 
Hinestrosa, and others of the Padilla party, who had remained faithful to 
him, were arrested. All the officers of the court were dismissed, and 
new ones appointed in their stead ; among others, Don Fadrique was 
made Lord Chamberlain, or rather head-gaoler, to the king. From 
that time one of the grand-master’s squires slept every night in the 
king’s apartment; he was never lost sight of for 2 moment, and no one 
was permitted to converse with him, except by permission of Don 
Fadrique. The success of the confederates was celebrated by a marriage 
and a funeral. The first was that of Don Fernando de Castro, with 
Dona Juana, sister of Don Henrique and Don Fadrique; the second was 
the pompous interment of the remains of the murdered minister, whose 
manes being now avenged, might, it was hoped, find repose. 

The gold of Simuel Levi effected the escape of Don Pedro. Issuing one 
day from the gates of Toro, with a falcon on his wrist, as if on a hunting 
excursion, and accompanied by the Jew treasurer and an escort of about 
two hundred horsemen, among whom it is asserted was Don Tello, and 
all of whom, it is supposed, had been bribed, the king put spurs to his 
horse, and, accompanied by the Jew, reached Segovia in safety. A few 
days afterwards he convoked the deputies of the nobility and people at 
Burgos, complained of the treatment he had nt and asked for 
me and money, which were readily granted, to revenge himself upon the 
rebels, 
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Don Pedro had issued from captivity a different man. Betrayed by 
all his relatives, even to his own mother, he remained suspicious for the 
rest of his life. He had been violent and impetuous before, and not 
having it in his power to revenge himself as he desired, he now sought 
to obtain his ends by the same duplicity and treachery that he himself 
had experienced. Scarcely three months had ela before he found 
himself at the head of a numerous body of troops, with which he 
at once marched against the rebels. The first of the long number 
of vengeful acts upon which he was bent upon took place at Medina del 
Campo. ‘Two rich gentlemen, Pero Ruiz de Villegas and Sancho de 
Rojas, were arrested in his palace, and slain without even the form of 
trial ; others were cast into prison, and their estates confiscated. 

After a feint attack upon Toro, the king advanced upon Toledo, whither 
Don Henrique and Don Fadrique also directed their forces. The latter 
had, on his way, assisted by the knights of his order, put to death all 
the inhabitants of Colmenar, sparing neither age nor sex, for having 
fought in defence of the king. Don Pedro took up a position at Torrijos, 
and Don Henrique took up his at Talavera, nearly at the same moment. 
The followers of the count effected an entrance into the city first, 
which, for twenty-four hours, they plundered and ravaged, slaying the 
inhabitants without regard to age or sex. The king marched up to its 
relief on the 8th of May; some of his troops were admitted into the 
Jewish quarter, but the main body made so vigorous an attack upon 
the bridge of San Martin that the followers of the count and of the 
grand master were obliged to give way, and they retreated by one 
gate of the city as the king entered by another. Once in possession of 
the town and fortress, the king manifested his anger in fearful acts of 
vengeance. The unfortunate Blanche was sent off prisoner to the castle of 
Siguenza. Many of the nobility aud clergy were also imprisoned in 
distant castles, and their property confiscated. All wounded prisoners 
were put to death, and twenty-two citizens were publicly executed. 
It is related by Ayala, that there was among these a goldsmith, up- 
wards of eighty years of age, whose son begged on his knees to be put 
to death in the place of his father, and that the king, as he had done 
in the case of the unfortunate and mutilated Juan de Canedo, acceded 
to the arrangement ! 

Leaving Toledo in a state of stupor at these fearful acts of revenge, 
Don Pedro marched back upon Toro, where the two brothers had taken 
refuge with Queen Maria. The siege of Toro was carried on for some 
time, in a manner peculiar to the middle ages. Twice a-week the king 
made a grand demonstration before the walls of the town, a few arrows 
were exchanged, a number of lances were broken, and at night the 
trumpets sounded a retreat. In the intervals little expeditions, in which 
the king generally took a part, were made against neighbouring strong- 
holds, castles, or villages. This was called making war. 

This lasted till the 24th of January, 1356, excepting that Simuel 
Levi's ingenuity had raised funds which enabled the king to press the 
siege much more closely, and that Don Henrique, fearful that the city 
could not hold out much longer, had taken himself off, under pretence 
of obtaining succour. Upon the day above mentioned, Don Pedro 
was riding along the banks of the Duoro, when he perceived his brother, 
Don Fadrique, with a few followers, on an island, within speaking dis- 
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tance. Don Juan de Hinestrosa immediately rode up, and entering into 
conversation with the grand master, so far prevailed upon him as to 
induce him, by promises of pardon, to cross the river, and to throw him- 
self at the king’s feet and kiss his hand. 

When the people of Toro witnessed this strange scene from the ram- 
pats they cried out, “We are betrayed!” and every one sought to secure 

isown safety. The same night the king entered the town, and the next 
day laid siege to the castle. A Navarrese knight was the only person 
who could be found to brave the king's anger, and the result shasied Cuil 
for once, Don Pedro could be merciful. The knight issued forth from a 
tern-gate, holding in his arms a child twelve or thirteen years of 
, the illegitimate son of King Alphonso and of Donna Leonora. 
“Sire,” he exclaimed, “spare me, and I will deposit your brother Juan 
at your feet.” ‘‘ Martin Abarca,” replied the king, “I pardon my 
brother Don Juan, but for you there is no pardon.” ‘ Well, then,” said 
the knight, crossing the ditch with his precious burden, “here is the 
child, do with me what you think proper.” Don Pedro was so much 
affected with this noble devotion that he granted the knight his life, to 
the great joy of the chivalry by whom he was surrounded. 

This act of clemency encouraged the besieged to come out to the 
king. The drawbridge was lowered, and the queen-mother issued 
forth, accompanied by the Countess of Trastamara, and by a number 
of chiefs of the league, trembling at the reception awaiting them. 
They were not, however, long left in doubt. A follower of the Padillas, 
recognising Carpentero, Master of Calatrava, rushed upon him, and 
struck him down with his mace. This was the signal for a general 
slaughter; the chiefs, Castaneda, Martin Telho, and Tellez Giron, 
drenching the garments of the two ladies with their blood. The latter 
were carried away in a fainting state. Several other chieftains, who 
had been taken prisoners, were publicly executed the same day. The 
fall of Toro ensured the supremacy of the king for the time. Don 
Henrique withdrew across the Pyrenees, and Don Tello laid down arms 
and made submission. 

Castile being thus pacified, Don Pedro repaired to Seville, a city which 
he had always preferred as a place of residence, and where he was joined 
by Maria de Padilla, whom he now openly treated as his queen, and the 
people had grown accustomed to respect his choice. An act of piracy and 
insolence committed to the king’s person, on the occasion of his visiting 
the tunny fishery, by Francés de Perellds, an —— adventurer, led 
to an open rupture between the two countries. Pedro IV., of Aragon, 
sent into France for Don Henrique, who once more hastened to take an 
active part in warring against his brother. As Don Fadrique was invested 
at the same time with all the estates belonging to the order of St. Iago, 
in Aragon, there is reason to suppose that he was also in correspondence 
with the enemies of Don Pedro. Great preparations were made on both 
sides; but Don Pedro's gallantries occasioned the defection of two 
powerful vassels at the onset of this campaign. Don Alvar Perez de 
Guzman was obliged to fly to the enemy, with his wife, Dona Aldonza, 
daughter of the celebrated Coronel, from the persecution of the young 
king, and he was followed by his brother-in-law, Don Juan de la Cerda, 
who threw himself into the castle of Gibraelon. 

To meet these difficulties Don Pedro marched at once into Aragon, 
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and, assisted by Don Fadrique and the knights of the order of St. Iago, 
carried the city. of Tarazona by assault. This was followed by other 
minor successes, which were again succeeded by an armistice, without any- 
thing decisive having been effected on either side. The Countess of 
Trastamara had escaped from prison into Aragon, where she had joined 
her husband; but on the other hand Juan de la Cerda had been taken 

risoner in Andalusia, and put to death, his wife having arrived with 
etters of pardon eight days after his execution. The name of Maria 
Coronel, wife of la Cerda, is intimately associated in ballad and legend 
history with that of Don Pedro ; but it is mistaken for that of Aldonza 
Coronel. It is of Maria that the legend relates that she destroyed the 
beauty which had inflamed the heart of Don Pedro. Aldonza repaired 
in 1358, as Maria had done before, to intercede for her husband, Don 
Alvar de Guzman; but less far rigid than Dona Maria, she occupied 
apartments in the ‘Golden Tower,” on the banks of the Guadalquiver, 
while Maria de Padilla lived as queen in the fortress of the same city— 
Seville. ‘The ambition of the new mistress soon brought about her fall. 
Having caused Juan de Hinestrosa and Diego de Padilla to be thrown into 
prison, the king was so irritated that Dona Aldonza was obliged to retire 
to a convent for the remainder of her life. 

We have seen that Don Fadrique fought in Don Pedro’s cause at 
Tarazona ; and, to all appearance, he enjoyed at this time the full con- 
fidence and favour of the king. Unfortunately it was discovered that he 
was in secret correspondence with Don Henrique and the King of 
Aragon, and he was summoned from Jumilla, which he had just cap- 
tured, with the treacherous intention of involving Don Pedro in a recom- 
mencement of hostilities to Seville. Don Fadrique arrived on the 29th of 
May, 1358, and M. Merimée gives the following account of his death :— 

It is said that a clerk, posted outside the gates of the city, not improbably by 
Sarmiento, informed him in mysterious terms of the fate which awaited him ; 
but the grand master either took no heed of his words, or did not understand 
them.* ‘Traversing the city without stopping, he entered the Alcazar with a 
numerous retinue of knights and gentlemen of his household. The king was 
engaged playing at draughts with one of his courtiers. Don Pedro, well skilled 
in the arts of deception, received Don Fadrique with a smile, and gave him his 
hand to kiss. Then, stopping his play, he inquired where his last stage had been, 
and whether he was satisfied with his accommodation at Seville? The Master 
answered that he had just accomplished a journey of five leagues, and that in his 
haste to pay his respects to the king he had not yet thought of a lodging. 

* Well, then,” replied Don Pedro, who saw that the Master was strongly accom- 
ponies, “look to your lodging, and then come and see me again.” And after 

aving given him an amicable farewell, he resumed his game. 

Don Fadrique, on quitting the king, repaired to the apartments of Maria de 
Padilla, who lived with her daughters in the Alcazar. As these apartments were 
looked upon in the light of a harem, and oriental punctilio was observed, the 
Master had to dismiss his knightly followers, and to enter accompanied only by 
Diego de Padilla, who, ignorant of what was plotting, had accompanied the 
Master in the character of friend and colleague. 

The favourite received Don Fadrique with tears in her eyes, and exhibited so 
many signs of distress, that Don Fadrique was surprised, yet without suspecting 
the true cause of the emotions testified at his presence. She alone beside the in- 
fant, Don Juan of Aragon and Perez Sarmiento, knew the intentions of the 
king, and she had made vain endeavours to dissuade him from putting them 
into execution. After having embraced the daughters of Maria, whom he called 





* Romances sobre el Rey D. Pedro. Rades, Hist. del Ord. de Sant Ie . 48, 
Hist. de Murcia, p. 123. Ayala does not notice this circumstance. “te 
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his nieces, the Master descended into the yard of the Alcazar,* where he expected 
to find his horses and attendants; but the porters had received orders to clear 
the court and shut the gates. Imagining these directions could have no re- 
ference to him, he asked for his mule, when one of his knights, named Suero 
Gutierrez, remarking an unusual movement in the castle, said to him, “My 
lord, the postern-gate is open, go out; once out of this, there will be no want of 
mules.” At this moment, two knights came forward, intimating to the Master 
that the king wished to speak to him. He immediately obeyed, and walked 
towards the king’s apartments, a building within the*Alcazar, called the Palace 
of Iron. Pero Lopez Padilla, chief of the cross-bow-men, stood at the gate with 
four of his men. Don Fadrique, still accompanied by the Master of Calatrava— 
Diego de Padilla—knocked at the door. One of the sides opened, and discovered 
oe king’s person behind, who cried out immediately, “ Pero Lopez, arrest the 
aster. 

‘*Which of the two, sire?” inquired the officer, hesitating between Don Fadrique 
and Don Diego de Padilla. 

«‘ The Master of St. Iago,” replied the king, in a voice of thunder. 

Immediately Pero Lopez, seizing Don Fadrique by the arm, said to him, 
“You are my prisoner.” 

Don Fadrique, taken by surprise, offered no resistance, and the king called out, 
“Men of the guard, kill the Master of St. Iago.” 

For a moment, surprise and respect for the red cross of St. Iago prevented the 
men obeying their instructions. One of the knights of the household, advancing 
to the door, exclaimed, “ Traitors! what are you doing? Do you not hear that 
the king bids you kill the Master?” 

The guards then raised their maces, but Don Fadrique, disengaging himself 
by a sudden effort from the grasp of Pero Lopez, retreated into the court, and 
prepared to defend his life. The hilt of his sword, which was carried beneath 
the great mantle of his order, had unluckily got entangled, and he could not 
draw it. Followed by the guardsmen, he ran from one corner of the court to 
another, to avoid their blows, without being able to extricate his weapon. At 
length one of the guards, called Nuno Fernandez, struck him on the head with 
his mace and knocked him down. His three comrades followed this up by 
repeated blows. The Master was stretched on the ground, and bathed in his 
blood, when the king came down into the court, looking out anxiously for any 
other knights of the order that might be present, and whom he was determined 
upon sacrificing with their chief. But we have seen that, at the time when Don 
Fadrique paid his visit to Maria de Padilla, the court-yard had been cleared. 
There only remained the Master’s first squire, Sancho Ruiz de Villegas, who, on 
perceiving the king, rushed into the apartment of Maria de Padilla, and taking 
up the eldest of her daughters, wished to interpose this child as a bulwark 
between himself and his enemies. Don Pedro, who followed him, had the child 
taken out of his arms, and dealt him the first blow with his dagger, while his 
courtiers gave the finishing stroke. Leaving his mistress’s chambers deluged 
with blood, the king descended into the court, and went up to the Master, 
whom he found on the ground, motionless, but still breathing. He drew his 
dagger, and handed it to an African slave, to give the coup-de-grace to the 
dying man. Certain now of his revenge, the king passed into a saloon only a 
few paces removed from the dead body of his brother, and sat down to take 
refreshment. 


There is nothing in this account of the murder of the master, founded 
mainly upon the chronicle of Ayala, which bears out, in any respect, the 
popular traditions conveyed in the * Romances Sobre el Rey Don Pedro,” 
to which so much popularity has been given in this country by Mr. Lock- 
hart’s admirable translations. The chronicle involves Maria de Padilla in 
the ferocious, yet judicial murder, no further than as an accessory before 
the fact, but it adds that she interceded and wept for the unfortunate 





* Here, as elsewhere, we use, in accordance to general custom, the article the 
before Alcazar, although the word, in its Arabic sense, Al “ the” Kazr, or Kazar, 
“* Castle,” like Alcoran, Alhambra, &c., contains its own article. 
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victim. Nor is there any authenticity for the statement that the head of 
the victim was carried to her to glut her revenge, and then thrown to the 


"Fe hour of long concealed vengeance had now struck. Men of arms 
were in all directions, to Cordova, to Salamanca, to Mora, to 
Toro, and elsewhere, to put to death the friends and followers of the grand 
master. Don Pedro had sought refreshment in the presence of his dead 
enemy, but his repast was not that of a Vitellius. He had fatigues to 
und for in a few minutes he was on horseback bound to the North. 
In seven days he was at Aguilar del ry where he was in hopes of 
surprising his other brother, Don Tello, before the news of Don Fa- 
drique’s death could reach him. Luckily for Don Tello he was out hunting, 
and when they came to inform him of the king’s arrival, he rode off to 
Biscay without looking behind him, and from thence he took ship to 
Bayonne. Don Pedro actually followed him out to sea, and was only 
thwarted by contrary winds. Another characteristic murderous scene was 
enacted at Bilboa. The king had commanded the infant Don Juan of 


Aragon to attend him thither. 


The infant had no sword, only a dagger in his belt. Some of the courtiers 
surrounded him and took away his dagger, as if playfully examining it. At the 
same moment, a chamberlain seized him by the arm, while a sman, Juan 
Diente, one of those who had killed Don Fadrique, hit him with his mace from 
behind. Stupified by the blow, Don Juan staggered towards Hinestrosa, who 
presented his sword at him, and told him not to advance further. Then the 
executioners repeated their blows, and struck him down. The square before 
the palace was crowded with people. A window was opened, and the body 
thrown into the midst of the crowd, while they called out from above, “‘ Men of 
Biscay, there is the man who pretended to be your ruler!” And the crowd 
thought that the king had done that which was just, and that he was only de- 


fending the rights of their country. 

From Bilboa the king repaired to Burgos, where he remained for some 
time, whilst his emissaries brought him from the north and from the 
south the heads of the proscribed knights suspended from the bows of 
their saddles. Here he learnt that Don Henrique had taken up arms to 
revenge his brother’s death, and that Pedro IV. of Aragon had sent a 
knight of great strength and prowess, one Bernard Galceron de Pinas, to 
the ike to defy Don Pedro to combat, twenty against twenty, or a 
hundred against a hundred, for it was not fit, he said, “ that kings should 
fight alone.” 

Don Pedro, however, commenced his campaign against Aragon by 
expeditions of galleys, partly Castilian, partly Genoese, which he com- 
manded in person. His successes on these maritime expeditions were, 
however, very indifferent. Don Pedro was not satisfied with thus carry- 
ing ® war against the rebels in Aragon. His revengeful disposition 
led him even to Bg to death such of their female relatives as were 
in his power. The Queen Leonora, mother of Don Fernando, was 
destroyed by some African slaves. Dona Isabel de Lara, wife of the 
infant Juan of Aragon, was put to death at Bilboa, and Dona Juana de 
Lara, wife of Don Tello, was poisoned in the dungeons of Seville. Queen 
Blanche and Isabel, sister to Dona Juana de Lara, were at the same time 
removed to the castle of Jerez, from whence they were destined never to 
go forth alive. 
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The war against Aragon was prolonged from 1358 to 1361. The king 
failed in a maritime expedition against Barcelona; and suspecting 
treachery, revenged himself for his want of success by further execu- 
tions. The first victims were Don Juan and Don Pedro, the two youngest 
children of Dona Leonora de Guzman, one nineteen, the other only four- 
teen years of age.. Juan Diente and Garci Diaz, who had become the 
habitual executors of the king’s vengeance, had almost daily judicial 
murders to perform. Such atrocities only served to strengthen the cause 
of his enemies. But Don Henrique and Don Tello were not carrying on 
so prolonged a civil war without: acts of criminal violence on their part. 
At Najera they massacred all the Jews, and their troops, badly paid and 
little disciplined, gave themselves up, on all occasions, to the most revolt- 
ing cruelties. Don Pedro took horrible revenge for these excesses, and 
sometimes, as at Miranda, he had the chiefs of the rebels burnt alive, or 
actually boiled in the great jars in which wine, oil, and corn are preserved 
in the south and east. 

As Don Pedro was on his way to Najera, a priest, or, according to 

pular tradition, the ghost of a priest, whom he had killed with his own 

and, appeared to him and warned him that he should die by the hand of 
his brother Don Henrique. The fact ofits being a ghost would, however, 
be rendered very doubtful, if we are to believe Ayala, who says that the 
king punished the prophet by having him burned alive in the midst of 
his camp. Don Pedro, like most men of his time, was very superstitious, 
and the prophecy of the priest, who persevered amid the flames in assert- 
ing that he was sent by St. Domingo, had such an effect upon him, that 
a decided success obtained at Najera against his brother was not followed 
up, and the king preferred retiring to the shrine sacred to the saint, to 
appease his anger by prayer and rich offerings. 

Gutier Fernandez, another powerful vassal, who was put to death shortly 
after the battle of Najera, also wrote to the king, that if he continued to 
put all his chief subjects to death, he would one day suffer for his crimes 
in his own person ; but these various intimations, although they did not 
pass unheeded by Pedro, had little effect in arresting what had now 
become an habitual practice; the execution of Fernandez was followed 
shortly afterwards by that of Gomez Carrillo, another powerful vassal, 
and that by a still more surprising fall—that of the Jew treasurer, Simuel 
Levi, who perished in the anguish of tortures inflicted to make him con- 
fess where his riches were secreted. 

Nor were these the only intimations that the king received of approach- 
ing misfortune. Hunting one day in the neighbourhood of Jerez, where 
Blanche was confined, a shepherd addressed him, saying, “ Sire, God bids 
me tell you that the day will come when you will haye to give an account 
of the manner in which you have treated Queen Blanche.” Don 
Pedro fancied he was an emissary of the queen; but that unfortunate 
princess was found, upon immediate inquiries being instituted, engaged 
in prayer, indifferent to what was taking place beyond the walls of her 
prison. 

Shortly after the conclusion of peace between Castile and Aragon, 
about the middle of 1361, Blanche of Bourbon died at the Castle of 
Jerez, sometimes designated as that of Medina. She was only twenty- 
five years of age, and had spent ten of these in prison. 
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modern writers (says Merimée) agree with contemporaneous chronicles, 
“m orate ns mek, Pecaadd. thet, tn eonenine th hp ylabied 
the instigations of his mistress, Maria de Padilla. Ayala, more explicit, and a 


better authority than the others, names the executioners, and relates several 
pd : the crime. According to his statement, the king 


with 

urder to Inigo Ortiz d’Estuniga, keeper of the Castle of Jerez. 
phonso Martinez de Uruena, servant to the king’s physi, con- 
veyed the fatal order, and was also the chief agent in its execution, Mer given 
a poisoned drink to Blanche. Ortiz having said, as a good knight that he was, 
that so long as he commanded the castle no attempt should be made on the life 

his queen, he was supplanted by Juan Perez de Rebolledo, a mere cross-bow- 
guard. Delivered up to this wretch, the queen perished peg aars f 

Such is the version given by Ayala, since repeated by most Spanis 

to and against which the testimony of the Romances del Rey Don Pedro 
cannot be adduced. 


Notwithstanding the contemporaneous testimony of Ayala, and the 
universal agreement of historians in admitting the crime, although they 
all differ, as in the case of “‘ Mariana” and the old French “ Memoirs of 
Du Guesclin,” and the Romanceros, translated by Mr. Lockhart, as to the 
causes that induced it, M. Merimée is inclined, from the total absence of 
any satisfactory explanation of this worse than useless crime, to believe 
that the queen’s death was natural. 

Do not ten years of captivity (he argues) suffice to explain the premature 
death of a r girl, deprived of her native air, separated from her family, 
overwh with humiliations and ill-treatment ? One has rather reason 
to be astonished that she resisted such great evils for so long a time. What- 
ever authority the testimony of Ayala has in my estimation, I cannot help 
thinking that, in this instance, he was merely the echo of popular rumour, and 
that he too readily admitted a crime which it was not in his power to attest. 


Maria of Padilla did not long survive Queen Blanche. She died at 
Seville, carried off by a sudden feath, probably the same epidemic (black 
death) which ravaged Andalusia at the time of Blanche’s decease, and at 
the commencement of the war with Granada, and which may, indeed, 
have occasioned the death of both these women. 

The war in Aragon had been followed, in 1361, by declaration of war 
against Abou-Said, usurper of the throne of Granada, who had been an 
active ally of the King of Aragon. It was in this war that Don Pedro 
was joined by Sir Hugh Calverly, who came with a body of English 
adventurers out of Aquitania, and who was destined subsequently to play 
an important part in the internal affairs of Castile. Diego de Padille 
who had been taken prisoner by the Moors, induced Abou-Said to repair 
to the court of Don Pedro, to solicit peace, accompanied only by four or 
five hundred horsemen. The Moor was at first well received, but this 
was only in pursuance of that treacherous system which M. Merimée justly 
remarks forms the most detestable feature of Don Pedro’s character. 
He was soon after invited with his chief emirs to a repast, at which they 
were all made prisoners ; and, being tied to posts in a neighbouring 
field, a tape ye as targets for the javelins and arrows of the king and 
his frien * Small is thy chivalry !” was all the “‘ Red King,” as Abou- 
Said was called, name vate 4 upon so cruel a death. 

In 1862, Don Pedro, after legitimating his children by Maria 
de Padilla, left Seville for the north, where he entered into an alliance, 
offensive and defensive, with the King of Navarre. Together they in- 
vaded Aragon, and captured a number of cities and castles; after oe 
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Don Pedro returned to Seville, where a great affliction awaited him—his 
son, Don Alphonso, died in his arms of the same epidemic which had 
carried off his mother, Dona Maria. Don Henrique had, in the mean 
time, returned to the aid of the King of Aragon, with numerous bands 
of adventurers whom he had recruited in France. The support given to 
the pretender by the French court was sufficient cause why England 
should: throw its power into the balance in favour of Don Pedro, and ac- 
cordingly ambassadors were deputed to the Black Prince towards the end 
of 1362, who concluded a treaty of alliance and friendship between Ed- 
ward and Don Pedro. | 

The king recommenced operations, assisted by the infant Louis of 
Navarre, and by the brave Captal de Buch, vassal of the Black Prince, as 
also by a body of auxiliary Moors. He began the campaign by invading 
Valeneia, whose renowned Huerta, or garden, was soon converted into a 
desert by the undisciplined marauders, Peter IV. came down to the 
rescue with Don Henrique; but, instead of fighting, the chief entered 
into long and fruitless discussions, While these were being carried on, 
the jealousy so long existing between the Count of Trastamara and 
the infant ‘Don! Fernando led to an open quarrel, in which the latter 
was slain by Pero Carrillo, the count’s major-domo. Don Henrique 
inherited by this murder the command of the troops who had hitherto 
fought at the banner of the infant, as also the allegiance of his 
brothers, Don Tello and Don Sancho, who had previously always sided 
with Don Fernando. Not long afterwards, the infant Louis of Navarre 
fell into an ambuscade, and was made prisoner by the Count de Denia, 
one of Don Henrique’s captains. Don Pedro rushed to his rescue, and 
captured several towns and strongholds in Valencia, laying siege to the 
capital, but was obliged to retire before the united forces of the King 
of Aragon and of the Count of Trastamara, the latter of whom had just 
added a new stain to his reputation by murdering with his own hand his 
most faithful and attached subject, Pero Carrillo; because, it is said, 
Carrillo aspired to the hand of his sister. 

Don Pedro upon this occasion, as also in the autumn of the year, when 
he again returned into Valencia, would not engage the enemy in a decisive 
battle; it appears that the reason of this was, dread of treachery on the 
part of his own generals and captains. The arrival of the “ great com- 

any,” as it was called, under the renowned Du Guesclin,* changed the 

ce of the war. Among those who formed part of this great band of 
adventurers were several noble relatives of Blanche, who were burning 
to avenge her wrongs. There were also many English and Gascon 
subjects of the King of England, who, notwithstanding the treaty of 
alliance with Don Pedro, now fought (under the command of Sir Hugh 
Calverly) under the banners of the Breton knight. At this period the 
equipment of the French and Engiish cavalry—for in the middle _ 
little importance was attached to foot soldiers—was much superior to that 
of the Spaniards. Don Pedro could do little towards opposing such an 
array of revengeful knights, well-equipped troops, ond warlike com- 
manders. Sir Hugh Calverly commenced the campaign by the reduction 
of Borja. This first success was followed by the entrance of Don 
Henrique into Castile at the head of the whole army, whose chiefs, Du 
Guesclin for the French, Calverly for the English, and the Count de 





* Properly Bertram du Gleasquin, but commonly written Du Guesclin. 
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Denia for the Aragonese, named the count of Trastamara King of 
Castile, and he was publicly crowned a few days afterwards at Burgos. 
Don Pedro, meanwhile, had taken refuge in Toledo. The great 
vassals of the kingdom had deserted him almost toa man. Even Don 
Diego de Padilla was not one of the last to kiss the hand which dis- 
inherited his nieces. Driven out of Toledo, the king took refuge for a 
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ille, but there likewise the people rose up against him. 
Fernando de Castro alone remained faithful to the fallen monarch ; and 
repudiated by his old ally the King of Portugal, Don Pedro was still 
permitted to pass through his states on his way to Galicia, from whence, 
under the protection of Don Fernando, he could appeal to the Prince of 
Wales and to the King of Navarre for succour. But the latter having 

iven an evasive answer, the king was obliged to take ship for Aquitania ; 
and the Black Prince having left Bordeaux to meet him, the two princes 
met together at Cape Breton, now a ruinous village, not far from 
Bayonne. The ex-king, who travelled with his three daughters, was re- 
ceived by the chivalrous prince with all the honour due to his rank, and 
the sympathy excited by his situation. Edward at once offered the aid of 
England, and conducted the ex-king to Bayonne, where they were joined 
by the King of Navarre, whom it was necessary to win over, as he held 
the passes of the mountains. In his distress, the ex-king offered part of 
Biscay as a reward to the English for their aid in replacing him on his 
throne, and to the King of Navarre the provinces of Guipuzcoa and 
Logrono, besides subsidies in money, while his daughters were to remain 
at Bordeaux as hostages for the fulfilment of his engagements. So enthu- 
siastic was the Black Prince in the cause, that he had his private plate 
converted into money for the use of his officers. Don Henrique had, on 
his part, the two most powerful kingdoms of Spain, Castile and Aragon 
united, to oppose to the greatest captain and the best troops of the age. 
Notwithstanding that the mountains were still enveloped in snow, the 
Black Prince advanced by the celebrated pass of Roneevaux at the end 
of January, 1867. Charles of Navarre, in order not to compromise him- 
self with Don Henrique, and at the same time not to oppose the Eng- 
lish, caused himself to be seized and imprisoned by a Breton knight, one 
of Du Guesclin’s captains, who held the castle of Borja. Sir Hugh Calverly 
sought and obtained permission, under pretence of making friendly over- 
tures for Don Henrique, to join his master, the Prince of Wales, with his 
300 or 400 horsemen. Martin Enriquez, lieutenant-general of Aragon, 
also joined with the Aragonese contingent of 300 lances. ‘The faction of 
Don Pedro, which was far from being extinct in Castile, also gained 
courage on hearing that the English had entered Spain, and 600 horse- 
men joined to the invaders on the onset. Salvatierra declared for the ex- 
king, and opened its gates to the English advance-guard, commanded by 
John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. The foragers of the advance-guard 
suffered, however, severely on the plain of Alava, where they were 
attacked at great disadvantage by the cavalry of Don Tello; and a 
mound, still called Inglesmendi, near Ariniz, records to the present day 
the glorious death of Sir Thomas Felton, who, at the head of only 200 
horsemen and as many archers, fought for a whole day against an army 
of 3000 heavy armed cavalry. These discouragements, added to the 
loss of many men and horses by fatigue, exposure to cold, want of 
sufficient food, and the refusal of Don Henrique to accept the battle 
offered to him near Vittoria, led the Prince of Wales to retire upon 
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Navarre, and re-enter Castile by the bridge of Logrono, by which the 
mountainous country south of Vittoria was avoided. Don Henrique 
anticipated this movement by passing the Ebro, and taking up a posi- 
tion at Najera. On the Ist of April, 1367, the Black Prince sent a 
herald to the Count of Trastamara, and seeing upon his return the Cas- 
tilan army taking up its position on the plain between Najera and Nava- 
rette, where the English were awaiting his answer, “ By St. George!” 
he exclaimed, “‘ there is in this bastard a valiant knight!” 

Each army formed itself into four bodies or batailles. On the side of 
Don Henrique the advance-guard was commanded by Du Guesclin and 
by Don Sancho, brother of Don Henrique, at the head of the Knights of 
the Scarf. The right was under the orders of the Count de Denia, the 
left. under Don Tello, and the rear and centre under Don Henrique him- 
self. On the side of the English the Duke of Lancaster was opposed to 
Du Guesclin ; the Captal du Buch, and the Comte de Foix, with their 
Gascons, were opposed to the Count de Denia; the Marquis d’Armagnac 
and the Lord d’Albret confronted their followers to Don Tello. Lastly, 
in the centre and rear, as with Don Henrique, floated the banner of Don 
Pedro, of the Prince of Wales, of the King of Navarre, and of the King 
of Naples. The troops appear to have been pretty equal in point of 
numbers. 

“ Sire,” said the Prince of Wales to Don Pedro, “in an hour you 
will know if you are King of Castile’;” and then he cried out, “ Banners 
forward, in the name of God and of St. George!” The trumpets 
sounded, and the two advanced guards cial, as they engaged, 
the one “Castile for King Henry!” the other, “St. George and 
Guyenne !”’ 

The onslaught of Du Guesclin was so impetuous that the English line 
gave way for a moment. A Castilan knight, of great strength and 
prowess, singling out the famous John Chandos, challenged him to single 
combat—a duel which terminated in the death of the Castilan ; but not 
till after he had got his veteran antagonist down upon the ground. 
Meanwhile, Don Tello’s cavalry had given way at once upon the onslaught 
of the Marquis d’Armagnac, as had also occurred with respect to the 
column opposed to the Captal du Buch, so that these two bodies were left 
free to come to the aid of the Duke of Lancaster, In vain Don Hen- 
rique hurried to the assistance of the devoted Band of the Scarf; the 
English reserve came up, the Castilans were driven back by the English 
archers, and the defeat became general. Du Guesclin, Don Sancno, the 
Count de Denia, and all the Knights of the Scarf, were made prisoners. 
The Castilans left on the spot 600 cavalry and 7000 foot soldiers slain; 
many more were killed or drowned in passing the Najeritta. According 
to Froissart, the Prince of Wales only lost four knights, twenty archers, 
and forty foot soldiers. | 

Don Pedro, who had fought valiantly throughout the engagement, 
was still more furious in the pursuit. He galioped about, calling out for 
his brother, “ Where is the bastard who calls himself King of Castile ?’’ 
On his way back he recognised one of his former friends, Migo Lopez 
Orozco, who had been made prisoner. Unable to restrain his indomitable 
passions, Don Pedro slew him with his own hands. The English felt 
themselves outraged at this barbarous act of revenge, and the Prince of 
Wales and Don Pedro exhibited openly, for the first time, that aversion 
which soon afterwards showed itself still more glaringly. 
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The very morning after the battle fresh quarrels arose.upon the subject 
of the prisoners. Don Pedro demanded that the Castilans should be 
given up to him, the Prince of Wales positively refused the conces- 
sion, as contrary to the laws of chivalry. Don Pedro succeeded, how- 
ever, in obtaining the execution of several commanders, and after these. 
were over the two princes separated, mutually displeased with one 
another. Don Pedro marched at the head of the English advanced 
guard upon Burgos, while the Prince of Wales, Raouitel at the savage 
ferocity of his ally, followed more leisurely behind. Don Henrique, 
meantime, had taken refuge in Toulouse. The crown of Castile was, 
however, assured for a time to Don Pedro by the battle of Najera. 
Burgos opened its gates to the victorious king, and the submission of the 
whole kin om was more rapid than even its insurrection had been. No 
one thought of protesting against the judgment obtained upon the banks 
of the Najerilla. 

At Burgos further misunderstandings arose between Don Pedro and 
Prince Edward. The king had not only arrested Diego de Calatrava, 
but had also imprisoned, in one of those frightful inventions of feudal 
despotism, a subterranean dungeon, the Archbishop Jean de Cardalhac, 
who was a relative of the Marquis d’Armagnac. When the Prince of 
Wales rebuked him for cruelties and severities totally opposed to the 
treaty entered into with the English when they volunteered their assist- 
ance, he answered in his usual violent manner, that he no longer 
wanted the English army; that there were no more battles to fight; 
and that, leaving him about a thousand men, the prince had better return 
into Aquitania. The Prince of Wales was not unwilling to withdraw 
his army, but he was resolved that the indemnification in repayment 
of expenses and cession of certain ports in Biscay should first be settled. 
Weeks were spent in discussion and recrimination, till at last his troops, 
decimated by dysentery and disease, he was obliged to return without 
having gained anything by the expedition beyond the sterile glory of the 
victory of Najera. 

The moment, however, that Don Pedro had deprived himself of the aid 
of his formidable auxiliaries, the whole of Castile began to exhibit symp- 
toms of insurrection. Misfortune had wrought no effect upon the cruel 
character of the king. At every town he visited executions of knights 
and citizens alienated the hearts of his subjects. One lady, Dona Urraca 
de Osorio, was burned alive without the ramparts of Seville. ‘These 
frightful atrocities terrified all parties, and no one could either serve 
or attach himself to such a monster. Meantime Don Henrique was 
recruiting troops with money advanced to him by the King of France. 
The English captains, disgusted with Don Pedro for his breach of faith, 
set their prisoners at liberty for small ransoms, and these went to swell u 
the force of the pretender. Don Henrique was soon enabled to sae 
upon Castile at the head of 400 lances, all chosen men. On entering into 
his native country he was joined by great numbers of malcontents, and he 
proceeded at once to Burgos, where the party against him was soon 
subdued. Don Henrique had to wait till the spring of 1363 before he 
could carry his arms southward; and in the interval Don Pedro had been 
making every effort to oppose him successfully. To his own resources had 
been added those of Mohammed, King of Granada. But after a san- 
guinary and unsuccessful attack upon Cordova, the latter allies withdrew 
to devastate the province of Andalusia on their own account. Don 
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Henrique was detained by the siege of Toledo, and the year mee 
without anything definite being accomplished on either side. In the 
spring of 1369 Don Henrique was joined by the renowned Du Guesclin 
(who had obtained his liberty by taunting the chivalrous and fear- 
less Prince of Wales with being afraid to set him free) at the head of a 
considerable body of followers. Thus reinforced, Don Henrique moved 
from the walls of Toledo to give battle to Don Pedro, who was ad- 
vancing slowly to its relief. The army of the pretender surprised that of 
Don Pedro on the i4th of March, near Montiel, and routed it even before 
Du Guesclin could come up to aidin the combat. The king took refuge 
within the fortress, which was immediately invested. Finding it impos- 
sible to escape, Don Pedro sent an envoy, Men Rodriquez de Senabria, 
to treat with Du Guesclin, or to try and buy him over with large offers. 
Du Guesclin communicated the nature of the advances made to him to 
Don Henrique, who persuaded him to induce Don Pedro to come to the 
camp under false pretences. 


The night of the 23rd of March, 1369, ten days after the combat of Montiel, 
Don Pedro, accompanied by Men Rodriguez, by Don Fernando de Castro, and by 
a few other knights, issued silently from the fortress, on his way to the quarters 
of the French adventurers. Each led his horse by the bridle, the feet having 
been previously wrapped up in cloth, so as to make the least possible noise. 
The king was not in his usual dress; he wore a light coat of mail, and was 
enveloped in a large cloak. The sentinels, according to previous instructions, 
allowed him to pass through the circumvallation of stones surrounding the 
fortress, and conducted him to Du Guesclin, who waited for him immediately 
beyond the wall, surrounded by his captains. 

“To horse, Messire Bertrand,” said the king to him, in a low voice, as he 
approached, “it is time to go.” 

No one answered. This silence, and the embarrassed looks of the French, 
appeared ominous to Don Pedro. He made an attempt to vault into his saddle, 
but his horse had already been seized. He was surrounded. He was told to 
wait a little, and to walk into a neighbouring tent. Resistance was impossible, 
and he followed his guides. ; 

Some minutes passed in mortal silence. Suddenly there appeared in the 
centre of the circle around the king a man sheathed in complete armour, with 
his visor up: it was Don Henrique. The others made way respectfully, and in a 
pens he stood face to face with his brother. It was fifteen years since they 

met. 

Don Henrique, looking at the knights who had come out of Montiel, said, 
“Where is this bastard—this Jew, who pretends to be king of Castile?” 

A French esquire pointed out Don Pedro, “There is your enemy,” he said. 

Don Henrique, still uncertain, looked at him anxiously. 

“Yes, it is 1,” exclaimed Don Pedro; “I, King of Castile. All the world 
knows that I am the legitimate son of the good King Don Alphonso. Thou 
art the bastard !” 

Immediately Don Henrique, rejoiced that his provocation had had effect, 
drew his dagger, and struck him with it in the face. The brothers were too 
near to one another, confined in the narrow circle formed by the lookers on, 
to draw their long swords. They seized one another by the body, and 
struggled for some time, without any one endeavouring to separate them; on 
the contrary, those around them gave way. Without loosening their hold, the 
one of the other, they fell against a camp-bed in a corner of the tent, but Don 
Pedro, who was the strongest, was uppermost. He was feeling about for a weapon 
with which to kill his antagonist, when an Aragonese knight, the Viscount 
de Rocaberti, seizing Don Pedro by the foot, threw him on one side, so that Don 
Henrique, who still grasped him, was placed above his brother. Picking up his 
dagger, he raised the king’s coat of mail, and struck him in a direction slanting 
upwards. Don Pedro’s arms soon ceased to press upon his enemy; Don Hen- 
Tique drew back, leaving to some of his followers to give the coup-de-grace to the 
dying king. Among the knights who accompanied Don Pedro, two only, a 
astilan and an Englishman, attempted to defend him; they were cut to pieces. 
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others surrendered without resistance, and were treated with humanity 
by the French captains Don Henrique had the head of his brother cut off, and 


Eas 
Thus perished Don Pedro by the hand of his brother, at the age of 

thirty-five years and seven months. According to popular tradition, one 

of the adventurers, delighted at the prospect of a duel between two 

cried out “Fair play!” According to another, it was Du Guesclin w 

turned Don Pedro over, saying, “ I neither make nor unmake kings, but 


I save my lord.” 

Down they go in deadly wrestle, 
Down upon the earth they go, 

Fierce King Pedro has the vantage, 
Stout Don Henry falls below. 


Marking then the fatal crisis, 
Up the page of Henry ran, 

By the waist he caught Don Pedro, 
Aiding thus the fallen man. 


Thus sings the ballad so spiritedly rendered by Sir Walter Scott, and it 
also intimates that the said page was “sole s tor of the struggle.” 
Mr. Lockhart, in his historical introduction to this ballad, relates the latter 
events of Don Pedro’s life quite differently to the manner in which they 
are recorded by M. Merimée after Ayala. He makes Don Pedro's army at 
Montiel superior in number to that of his enemy; and he affirms that the 
king was captured by an adventurous knight while attempting to make his 
escape, and not treacherously seduced into the camp by the French. It 
is not likely that a Frenchman and a careful historian should preserve the 
latter version, unless he considered it to be a true one; and if so, it 
scarcely leaves the memory of the heroic Du Guesclin like that of Bayard, 
sans reproche. 
It only remains to mention, that M. Merimée’s work, of which we have 
iven a summary, is about to be brought before the public in an English 
by Mr. Bentley. 








ON SEEING A RECENT ENGRAVING OF A. W. SCHLEGEL ON 
HIS BED, AFTER DEATH, 


BY CYRUS REDDING. 


Tue sere leaf fallen on the parched bed 
Emblems thee, Schlegel, now, where sightless, dead, 
Man ends his deeds, or ill or happily, 
As Heaven his destined lot hath dictated— 
Such is the eve of life’s chill wintry day 
Of desolation! How insensibly | 
In by-gone time our converse whiled away, 
As if time present were not made to die! 
Thus ends the tale in death-bed and the dead ; 
The aspirations for undying things 
Of dying ones, the midnight weary lore, 
And all the graspings of ambition led, 
Noble in guise or coil, are now no more 
Than their vain dreams of power to fleshless kings! 
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SOAPEY SPONGE’S SPORTING TOUR. 


CHAPTER X. 
suCH A RUN! 


Ir is well to fight a thing fairly out and be done with it. There is 
nothing so unsatisfactory as a disputed victory. 

Our last chapter left our hero, Mr. Soapey Sponge, skimming o'er the 
Berryhorse Brook, while poor Caingey Thornton was blobbing about in 
it. When the immortal Nimrod had Dick Christian in that unpleasant 
predicament in the blue waters of the Whissendine in his Leicestershire 
run, and when some one more humane than the rest of the field observed, 
as they rode on, 

“ But he’ll be drowned.” 

* Shouldn't wonder!” exclaimed another. 

“ But the pace,” Nimrod added, “ was too good to inquire.” 

Such, however, was not the case with our watering-place cock, Mr. 
Sponge. Independently of the absurdity of a man risking his neck for 
the sake of picking up a bunch of red-herrings, Mr. Sponge, having 
beat everybody, could afford a little humanity, more especially as he 
rode his horse on sale, and there was now no one left to witness the 
further prowess of the steed. Accordingly, he availed himself of a heavy 
newly-ploughed fallow, upon which he landed as he cleared the brook, for 
pulling up, and returned just as Mr. Spareneck, assisted by one of the 
whips, succeeded in landing Caingey on the taking-off side. Cain 
was not a pretty boy at the best of times—none but the most bags 
partial parents could think him one—and his clumsy-featured, short, 
compressed face, and thick, lumpy figure, were anything but improved 

a sort of pea-green net-work of water-weeds with which he arose 
from his bath. He was uncommonly well soaked, and had to be held up 
by the heels to let the water run out of his boots, pockets, and clothes. 
In this undignified position he was found by Mr. Waffles and such of the 
field as had ridden the line. 

“ Why Caingey, old boy! I’m dashed if you don't look like a boiled. 
porpoise with parsley sauce!” exclaimed Mr. Waffles, pulling up where 

the unfortunate youth was sputtering and getting emptied like a jug. 
“‘ Confound it,” added he, as the water came gurgling out of his aan 
“but you must nearly have drunk the brook dry.” 

Caingey would have censured him for his inhumanity, but knowing the 
imprudence of quarreling with his bread and butter, and also aware of 
the laughable drowned-rat figure he must then be cutting, he thought it 
best to laugh, and take his change out of Mr. Waffles another time. 
Accordingly, he chuckled and laughed too, though his jaws nearly re- 
fused their office, and kindly transferred the blame of the accident from 
the horse to himself. 

“ He didn’t put on steam enough,” he said. 

Meanwhile, old Tom, who had gone on with the hounds, having availed 
himself of a well-known bridge, a little above where Thornton went in, 
for getting over the brook, and having allowed a sufficient time to 
elapse for the proper completion of the farce, was now seen rounding the 
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opposite hill, with his hounds clustered about his horse, with his mind 
conning over one of those vary. 08. runs that experienced huntsmen 
know so -well how to tell, when there is no one to contradict them. 

‘Having quartered his ground to get at his old friend the bridge again, 
he just trotted up with well-assumed gaiety as — Thornton splut- 
tered the last piece of green weed out from between his great thick lips. 

“Well, Tom!” exclaimed Mr. Waffles, “ what have you done with 
him ?” | 

“ Killed him, sir,” replied Tom, with a slight touch of his cap, as 
though “killing” was a matter of every-day occurrence with them. 

“ Have you, indeed!” exclaimed Mr. Waffles, adopting the lie with 
avidity. 

is in sir,” said Tom, gravely; “‘he was nearly beat afore he got to 
the brook. Indeed, I thought Vanquisher would have had him in it ; 
but, however, he got through, and the scent failed on the fallow, which 
gave him a chance; but I held them on to the hedge-row beyond, where 
they hit it off like wildfire, and they never stooped again till they tumbled 
him over at the back of Mr. Plummey’s farm-buildings, at Shapwick. 
I’ve got his brush,” added Tom, producing a much tattered one from his 
pocket, “if you'd like to have it ?” 

“Thank you, no—yes—no,” replied Waffles, not wanting to be 
bothered with it; “yet stay,” continued he, as his eye caught Mr. 
Sponge, who was still on foot beside his vanquished friend ; “ give it to 
Mr. What-de-ye-call-’em,” added he, nodding towards our hero. 

“ Sponge,” observed Tom, in an under tone, giving the brush to his 
master. 

“ Mr. Sponge, will you do me the favour to accept the brush?” asked 
Mr. Waffles, advancing with it towards him; adding, “I am sorry this 
unlucky bather should have prevented your seeing the end.” 

Mr. Sponge was a pretty good jules of brushes, and not a bad one 
of camphire ; but if this one had smelt twice as strong as it did—indeed, 
if it had oes to pieces in his hand, or the mothe bad flown up in his 
face, he would have pocketed it, seeing it paved the way to what he 
wanted—an introduction. 

“I’m very much obliged, I’m sure,” observed he, advancing to take it 
—‘very much obliged, indeed ; been an extremely good run, and fast.” 

“Very fair—very fair,” observed Mr. Waffles, as though it were 
nothing in their way; “seven miles in twenty minutes, I suppose, or 
something of that sort.” 

“* One-and-twenty,” interposed Tom, with a laudable anxiety for 
accuracy. 

“Ah! one-and-twenty,” rejoined Mr. Waffles. “I thought it would 
be somewhere thereabouts. Well, I suppose we've all had enough,” 
added he; “may as well go home and have some luncheon, and then a 
game at billiards, or rackets, or something. How's the old water-rat?” 
added he, turning to Thornton, who was now busy emptying his cap and 
mopping the velvet. 

e water-rat was as well as could be expected, but did not quite like 
the new aspect of affairs. He saw that Mr. Sponge was a first-rate 
horseman, andalso knew that nothing ingratiated one man with another 
so much as skill and boldness in the field. It was by that means, 
indeed, that he had established himself in Mr. Waffles’ good graces— 
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an ingratiation that had been pretty serviceable to him, both in the way 
of meat, drink, mounting, and money. Had Mr. Sponge been like him- 
self, a needy, a adventurer, Caingey would have tried to have 
kept him out by some of those plausible monitory hints that poverty 
makes men so obnoxious to; but in the case of a rich, flourishing indi- 
vidual, with such an astonishing stud as Leather (Mr. Sponge’s imma- 
culate groom) made him out to have, it was clearly Caingey’s policy to 
knock under and be subservient to Mr. Sponge also. , Sag we 
should observe, was a bold, reckless rider, never seeming to care a copper 
for his neck, but he was no match for Mr. Sponge, who had both ski 
and courage. 

Caingey being at length cleansed from his weeds, wiped from his 
mud, and made as comfortable as possible under the circumstances, was 
now hoisted on to the renowned steeple-chase horse again, who had 
scrambled out of the brook on the taking-off side, and, after meandering 
the ‘banks for a certain distance, had been caught by the bridle in the 
branch of a willow—Caingey, we say, being again mounted, Mr. Soapey 
Sponge also, without hindrance from the resolute brown horse, the first 
whip put himself a little in advance, while old Tom followed with the 
hounds, and the second whip mingled with the now increasing field, it 
being generally understood (by the uninitiated, at least) that hounds have 
no business to go home so long as any gentleman is inclined for a 
scurrey, no matter whether he has — early or late. Mr. Waffles, on 
the contrary, was very easily satisfied, and never took the shine off a 
run with a kill by risking a subsequent defeat. Old Tom, though keen 
when others were keen, was not indifferent to his comforts, and soon 
came into the way of thinking that it was just as well to get home to 
his mutton-chops at two or three o’clock, as to be groping his way about 
bottomless bye-roads on dark winter nights. 

As he retraced his steps homeward, and overtook the scattered field of 
the morning, his talent for invention, or rather stretching, was again 
called into requisition. 

“What have you done with him, Tom?” asked Major Bouncer, 
eagerly bringing his sturdy collar-marked cob alongside of our hunts- 
man. 

“ Killed him, sir,” replied Tom, with the slightest possible touch of the 
cap. (Bouncer was no tip.) 7 

“‘ Indeed !” exclaimed Bouncer, gaily, with that sort of sham-satis- 
faction that some people express about things that can’t concern them in 
~s least. ‘Indeed! I’m dewced glad of that! Where did you kill 

im ?” 

“ At the back of Mr. Plummey’s farm-buildings, at Shapwick,” re- 
plied Tom ; adding, “ but, my word, he led us a dance afore we got 
there—up to Ditchington, down to Somerby, round by Temple Bell 
Wood, cross Goosegreen Common, then away for Stubbington Brooms, 
skirtin’ Sanderwick Plantations, but scarce goin’ into ’em, then by the 
round hill at Camerton, leavin’ great Heatherton to the right, and so 
straight on to Shapwick, where we killed, with every hound up—” 

“ God bless me !” exclaimed Bouncer, apparently lost in admiration, 
though he scarcely knew the country; “God bless me,” repeated he, 
“what arun! The finest run that ever was seen.” 
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«Nine miles in five-and-twenty minutes,” replied Tom, tacking on a 
little both for time and distance. 

“ B-o-y Jove!” exclaimed the major. 

Having shaken hands with and congratulated Mr. Waffles most 
eagerly and earnestly, the major hurried off to tell as much as he could 
remember to the first person he met, just as the cheese-bearer at a 
christening looks out for some one to give the cheese to. The cheese- 

tter on this occasion was Doctor Lotion, who was going to visit old 
Jackey Thompson, of Woolleyburn, Jackey being then in a somewhat 
precarious state of health, and tolerably advanced in life, without any 
very self-evident heir, was obnoxious to the attentions of three distinct 
litters of cousins, some one or other of whom were constantly “ baying 
him.” Lotion, though a sapient man, as fearless as Lord John Russell, 
and somewhat grinding in his practice, did not profess to grind old 
people young again, and feeling he could do very little for the body cor- 
porate, directed his attention to amusing the Jackey mind, and any- 
thing in the shape of gossip was extremely acceptable to the doctor to 
retail to his patient. Moreover, Jackey had been a bit of a sportsman, 
and was always extremely happy to see the hounds—on anybody’s land 
but his own. 

So Lotion got primed with the story, and having gone through the 
usual routine of asking his patient how he was, how he had slept, looking 
at his tongue, and reporting on the weather, when the old posing ques- 
tion, “‘ What’s the news ?” was put, Lotion replied, as he too often had 
to reply, for he was a very slow hand at picking up information, 

Nothin’ particklar, I think, sir ;” adding, in an off-hand sort of way, 
“you've heard of the greet run, I s'pose, sir ?” 

“Great run!” exclaimed the octogenarian, as if it was a matter of the 
most vital importance to him; “ great run, sir! no sir, nota word !” 

The doctor then retailed it. 

Old Jackey got possessed of this one idea—he thought of nothing 
else. Whoever came, he out with it, chapter and verse, with occasional 
variations. He told it to all the “cousins in waiting ;” Jackey Thomp- 
son, of Carrington Ford; Jackey Thompson, of Houndsley; Jackey 
Thompson, of the Mill; and all the Bobs, Bills, Sams, Harrys, and 
Peters, composing the respective litters ;—forgetting where he got it 
from, he nearly told it back to Lotion himself. We sometimes see old 
people affected this way—far more enthusiastic on a subject than young 
ones. Few dread the aspect of affairs so much as those who have little 
chance of seeing how they go. 

But to the run. The cousins reproduced the story according to their 
respective powers of exaggeration. One tacked on two miles, another 
ten, and so it went on and on, till it reached the ears of the great Mr. 
Seedeyman, the mighty we of the country, as he sat in his den penning 

his “stunners” for his market-day Mercury. It had then distanced the 
great sea-serpent itself in length, having extended over thirty-three 
miles of country, which Mr. Seedeyman reported to have. been run in 
one hour and forty minutes, 


Pretty good going, we should say. 
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CHaptTer XI, 


THE FEELER,. 


We will begin a fresh chapter, having rather outstripped our sto 
in the last, and “ will for once,” as Beckford says, “ try back.” We 
“ broke away” with old Tom’s description of the run, and were not able 
to get our pen by the head again till we had earthed the story in the 
newspaper. ‘“ Here again!” then, gentle reader. “ Here again” —let us 
start afresh from the right place. ‘This is it. Our friends were trotting 
home with the hounds when old Tom accommodated Major Bouncer 
with the what may be called a bouncer. Bag fox hunts, be they ever 
so good, are but unsatisfactory affairs; drag runs are, beyond all measure, 
unsatisfactory. After the best managed bag fox hunt, there is always a 
sort of suppressed joy, a sort of deadly liveliness in the field. Those in 
the secret are afraid of praising it too much, lest the secret should ooze 
out, and strangers suppose that all their great runs are with bag foxes, 
while the mere retaking of an animal that one has had in hand before 
is not calculated to arouse any very pleasurable emotions. Nobody ever 

s frantic at seemg an old donkey of a deer shoved back into his 
rattle-trap to be wheeled home again. 

Our friends on this occasion soon exhausted what they had to say on 
the subject. 

“'That’s a nice horse of yours,” observed Mr. Wyndey Waffles to 
Mr. Soapey Sponge, as the fatter, on the strength of the musty brush, 
now rode alongside the master of the hounds. 

“T think he is,” replied Sponge, rubbing some of the dried sweat 
from his shoulder and neck; ‘I think he is; I like him a good deal 
better to-day than I did the first time I rode him.” 

‘“¢ What, he’s a new one, is he ?” asked Mr. Waffles, taking a scented 
cigar from his mouth, and giving a steady side-long stare at the horse. 

“ Bought him in Leicestershire,” replied Sponge. ‘ He belonged to 
Lord Bullfrog, who didn’t think him exactly up to his weight.” 

“ Up to his weight !” exclaimed Mr. Caingey Thornton, who had now 
ridden up on the other side of his great patron, “ why, he must be another 
Daniel Lambert.” 

“ Rather so,” replied Mr. Sponge ; “ rides nineteen stun.” 

m What a monster!” exclaimed Thornton, who was of the pocket 
order. 

“I thought he didn’t go fast enough at his fences the first time I rode 
him,” observed Mr. Sponge, drawing the curb slightly so as to show the 
horse’s fine arch neck to advantage ; “ but he went quick enough to-day, 
in all conscience,” added he. 

“He did that,” observed Mr. Thornton, now bent on a toadeying 
match. “I never saw a finer lepper.” 

‘* He flew many feet beyond the brook,” observed Mr. Spareneck, who, 
thinking discretion was the better part of valour, had pulled up on seeing 
his comrade Thornton blobbing about in the middle of it, and therefore 
was qualified to speak to the fact. : 

So —_ went on talking about the horse, and his points, and his 
speed, and his action, very likely as much for want of something to say, 
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or to keep off the subject of the run, as from any real admiration of the 
animal. 

The true way to make a man take a fancy to a horse is to make believe 
that you don’t want to sell him—at all events, that you are easy about 
selling. Mr. Soapey had he the game so very often that it 
came quite natural to fei He knew exactly how far to go, and having 
expressed his previous objection to the horse, he now most handsomel 
made the amende honorable by patting him on the neck, and declaring 
that he really thought he should keep him. 

It is said that every man has his weak or “ do able” point, if the sharp 
ones can but discover it. This observation does not refer, we believe, to 
men with an innocent penchant for play, or the turf, or for buying 
pictures, or for collecting china, or for driving coaches and four, all of 
which tastes proclaim themselves sooner or later, but means that the most 
knowing, the most cautious, and the most careful, are all to be come over, 
somehow or another. 

There are few things more surprising in this remarkable world than 
the magnificent way people talk about money, or the meannesses they 
will resort to in order to get a little. We hear fellows flashing and 
talking in hundreds and thousands, who will do almost anything for a 
five-pound note. We have known men pretending to hunt countries at 
their own expense, and yet actually “ living out of the hounds.” Next to 
the accomplishment of that—apparently almost impossible feat—comes 
the dexterity required for living by horse-dealing. 

A little lower down in the scale comes the income derived from the 
profession of a “ go-between”—the gentleman who can buy the horse 
cheaper than you can. This was Caingey Thornton’s trade. He was 
always lurking about people’s stables, talking to grooms and worming out 
secrets—whose horse had a cough, whose was a wind-sucker, whose was 
lame after hunting, and so on—and had a price current of every horse in 
the place—knew what had been given, what the owners asked, and had a 
pretty good guess what they would take. 

Waffles would have been an invaluable customer to Thornton if the 
former's groom, Mr. Figg, had not been rather too hard with his 
*“reg’lars.” He insisted on Caingey dividing whatever he got out of his 
master with him. This reduced profits considerably ; but still, as it was a 
profession that did not require any capital to set up with, Thornton 
could afford to be liberal, having only to tack on to one end to cut off at 
the other. 

After the opening Soapey gave as they rode home with the hounds, 
Thornton had no difficulty in sounding him on the subject. 

“You'll not think me impertinent, I hope,” observed Caingey, in his 
most deferential style, to our hero, when they met at the News’-room 
the next day—* you'll not think me impertinent, I hope; but I think 
you said, as we rode home yesterday, that you didn’t altogether like 
the brown horse you were on?” 

“ Did I?” replied Mr. Sponge, with apparent surprise; “I think 
you must have misunderstood me.” 

“Why, no; it wasn’t exactly that,” rejoined Mr. Thornton, “ but you 
said you liked him better than you did, I think?” 

“Ah! I believe I did say something of the sort,” replied Soapey, 
casually—“ I believe I did say something of the sort; but he carried me 
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so well that I thought better of him. The fact was,” continued Mr. 
Sponge, confidentially, “I thought him rather too light-mouthed ; I 
like a horse that bears more on the hand.” 

“Indeed!” observed Mr. Thornton; “ most people think a light 
mouth a recommendation.” 

“T know they do,” replied Mr. Sponge, “I know they do; but I like 
a horse that requires a little riding. Now this is too much of a made 
horse—too much of what I call an old man’s horse, for me. Bullfrog, 
who I bought him of, is very fat—eats a great deal of venison and 
turtle—all sorts of good things, in fact—and can't stand much tewing 
in the saddle; now, I rather like to feel that I am on a horse and not in 
an arm-chair.” 

‘“¢ He’s a fine horse,” observed Mr. Thornton. 

“ So he ought,” replied Mr. Sponge; “I gave a hatful of money for 
him—two hundred and fifty golden sovereigns, and not a guinea back. 
Bullfrog ’s the biggest screw I ever dealt with.” 

That latter observation was highly encouraging to Thornton. It 
showed that Mr. Sponge was not one of your tight-laced dons, who 
take offence at the mere mention of “ drawbacks,” but, on the contrary, 
favoured the supposition that he would do the “genteel” should he 
happen to be a seller. 

“Well, if you should feel disposed to part with him, perhaps you will 
have the kindness to let me know,” observed Mr. Thornton; adding, 
“he’s not for myself, of course, but I think I know aman he would suit, 
and who would be inclined to give a good price for him.” 

“Twill,” replied Mr. Sponge; “I will,” repeated he; adding, “ if I 
were to sell him, I wouldn’t take a farthing under three ’underd for hin— 
three ’underd guineas mind, not pounds.” 

“That's a vast sum of money,” observed Mr. Thoraton. 

“ Not a bit on’t,” replied Mr. Sponge. ‘ He’s worth it all, and a great 
deal more. Indeed, I haven’t said, mind that, I’ll take that for him; all 
I've said is, that I wouldn't take less.” 

“‘ Just so,” replied Mr. Thornton. 

“ He’s a horse of high character,” observed Mr. Sponge. “Indeed, 
he has no business out of Leicestershire ; and I don’t know what set my 
fool of a groom to bring him here.” 

“Well, I'll see if I can coax my friend into giving what you say,” 
observed Mr. Thornton. 

“Nay, never mind coaxing,” replied Mr. Sponge, with the utmost 
indifference; “never mind coaxing; if he’s not anxious, my name’s 
‘easy. Only mind ye, if I ride him again, and he carries me as he did 
yesterday, I shall clap on another fifty. A horse of that figure can’t be 
dear at any price,” added he. ‘ Put him in a steeple-chase, and you'd 
get your money back in ten minutes, and a bag full to boot.” 

“True,” observed Mr. Thornton, treasuring that fact up as an addi- 
tional inducement to use to his friend. 

So the amiable gentlemen parted. 


CHaprTer XII. 
THE DEAL, AND THE DISASTER. 


Ir people are inclined to deal, bargains can very soon be struck at idle 
watering-places, where anything in the shape of occupation is a godsend, 
May.—vou, LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLI. F 
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and ae know where to find each other in a minute. Everybody 


knows where everybody is. 
“ Have you seen Jack Sprat ?” 
“Oh, yes; he’s just gone into Muddle’s Bazaar with Miss Flouncey, 


looking uncommon sweet.” Or— 

‘Can you tell me where I shall find Mr. Slowman ?” 

Answer.—* You'll find him at his lodgings, No. 15, Belvidere Terrace, 
till a quarter before seven. He's gone home to dress, to dine with Major 
and Mrs. Holdsworthy, at Grunton Villa, for I heard him order Jenkins’s 
fly at that time.” 

Caingey Thornton knew exactly when he would find Mr. Waffles at 
Miss Lollypop, the confectioner’s, eating ices and making love to that 
very interesting, much-courted young lady. ‘True to his time, there 
was Wailles, eating and eyeing the cherry-coloured ribbons, floating in 
graceful curls along with her raven-coloured ringlets, down Miss Lolly- 
pop’s nice fresh plump cheeks. . 

After expatiating on the great merits of the horse, and the certainty 
of getting all the money back by steeple-chasing him in the spring, and 
stating his conviction that Mr. Sponge would not take any part of the 
purchase-money in pictures or jewellery, or anything of that sort, Mr. 
Wafiles gave his consent to deal, on the terms the following conversation 
shows. 

** My friend will give you your price, if you wouldn’t mind taking his 
cheque and keeping it for a few months till he’s into funds,” observed 
Mr. Thornton, who now sought Mr. Sponge out at the billiard-room. 

“‘ Why,” observed Mr. Sponge, thoughtfully, “ you know horses are 
always ready money.” 

“ True,” replied Thornton ; “at least that’s the theory of the thing ; 
only my friend is rather > xed situated at present.” , 

“TI suppose Mr. Waffles is your man?” observed Mr. Sponge, rightly 
judging that there couldn’t be two such flats in the place. 

‘* Just so,” said Mr. Thornton. 

“T’d rather take his ‘stiff’? than his cheque,” observed Mr. Sponge, 
after a pause. “I could get a bit of stiff done, but a cheque, you see— 
especial r a post-dated one—is always objected to. 

“ Well, I dare say that will make no difference,” observed Mr. Thorn- 
ton; “ ‘stiff,’ if you prefer it—say three months; or perhaps you'll 
give us four ?” 

“ Three’s long enough, in all conscience,” replied Mr. Soapey, with 
a bg of the any adding, ‘“ Bullfrog made me pay down on the 
n hg 

“Well, so be it, then,” assented Mr. Thornton; “ you draw at three 
months, and Mr. Waffles will accept, payable at Coutts’.” 

After so much liberality, Mr. Caingey expected that Mr. Sponge 
would have hinted at something handsome for him; but all Soapey Sponge 
said was, “ So be it,” too, as he walked away to buy a bill stamp. 

Mr. Waflles was more considerate, and promised him the first mount 
on his new purchase, though Caingey would rather have had a ten, or 
even a aoe gaa note. 

Among the many causes of festivity recognised by Englishmen, the 

urchase of a horse is always considered one. Indeed, a horse has little 
chance of doing well that is not properly inducted. Hercules had no 
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cause to complain of any deficiency of this sort, for he was toasted and 
re-toasted, and toasted again, at the nominal club dinner that took place 
every day before hunting, for which each guest was supposed to pay for 
himself, though in reality it had about become the “ perquisite” of the 
master of the hounds to pay for the party. All the good wishes of the 
world were freely lavished on Hercules, and great anticipations indulged 
in as to his performances on the morrow. Those nice watering-place 
playthings, the hounds, met at Drakelow Toll-bar; about two miles from 
Laverick Wells. Of course it was a “show meet,” as, indeed, most of 
their meets were. | 

It was now “ Multum in Pavo’s” turn to exhibit; indeed, the actual 
stud was now reduced to that solitary unit. This piecemeal, fit-and-start 
sort of writing, though the most agreeable to the writer, is not, we 
imagine, very convenient to the reader, who may, perhaps, have something 
better to do than carry forward the incidents of one month to tack on to 
the tail of the next; and as it is now five months since we introduced 
this second paragon of perfection, it may, perhaps, be well to refresh 
theirmemories, by repeating that he was a long, low, strong, sedate- 
looking chesnut horse, with a bang tail down to the hocks, and white 
stockings up to the knees. He was a mild-eyed, quict-looking animal, 
that would let any one do anything they liked with him—punch him in 
the ribs, tickle him in the flank, pull him round by the tail, slap him 
familiarly on the quarter, take any sort of liberty with him ; in fact, 
when Mr. Soapey Sponge rode him on trial at Mr. Buckram’s farm, he 
thought he was rather a “slug.” That, however, he considered might 
be caused by his easy stealing way of going, compared to the rae | 
elasticity of Hercules. ‘“ Multum in Pavo’s” particular “ peculiarity” wi 
be gleaned from the short dialogue that took place between the renowned 
groom, Mr. Leather, and our hero, Mr. Sponge, on the latter’s mounting 
at the door of the Imperial to go to Drakelow Toll-bar. 

The reader will now have the kindness to suppose Mr. Wyndey 
Waffles’ room at the Imperial, with a long table covered with all sorts of 
breakfast viands, hot meats and cold, tea, coffee, chocolate, eggs, potted 
game, fish, omelets, and, we are concerned to say, champagne, eau de vie, 
and curacoa., The reader will also have the badness to imagine it a hunt 
breakfast-—not such a hunt breakfast as Mr. Grant depicted at Melton, 
where there was only one man actually breakfasting, but a regular cut- 
and-come-again sort of affair, where the men went at the meat as if they 
hadn’t tasted food for a week, and didn’t know when they might do so 
again. ‘To complete the picture, the reader may also fancy Mr. Waffles 
paying, or rather owing, for it. - 

Towards the hour of ten, numerous gaitered and trousered and jacketed 
grooms began to ride up and down before the house, most of them with 
their stirrups crossed negligently on the pommels of the saddles, to indi- 
cate that their masters were going to ride the horses, and not them. The 
street about the hotel grew more lively, not so much with people going to 
hunt, as with people coming to see those who were. Tattered Hibernians, 
with rags on their backs and jokes on their lips; young English chevaliers 
@industrie, with their hands ready to dive into anybody’s pockets but 
their own ; stablemen out of place, servants loitering on their errands, 
striplings helping them, ladies’-maids with novels or three-corner’d notes, 
and a good crop of beggars on crutches, ready to thrust their wounds into 
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the faces of the well-fed Divess in scarlet and fine linen, who came down to 
their horses. Presently some of the breakfast-satisfied ones appeared in 
the balcony of the Imperial, switching their napkins, and looking up and 
down for their steeds. Then might be heard scraps of conversation such 
as these— 

“ What, Spareneck, do you ride the grey seg, I thought you'd 
done Gooseman out of a mount,” observed Ensign Downley. 

Spareneck.—“ No, that’s for Tuesday. He wouldn't stand one 
to-day. . What do you ride ?” 

Downley.—*“ Oh, I’ve a hack, one of Screwman’s, Perpetual Motion 
they call him, because he never gets any rest. That’s him, I believe, 
with the lofty-actioned hind legs,” he added, pointing to a weedy string- 
halty chesnut passing below, high in bone and low in flesh; a beast, 
that, like Gil Blas’s mule, seemed to be all faults. 

“Who's o’ the gaudy chesnut?” asked Caingey Thornton, who now 
appeared, wiping his fat lips after his second glass of eau de vie. 

“ That’s Mr. Sponge’s,” replied Spareneck, in a low tone, knowing 
how soon a man catches up his own name. 

“ A deuced fine horse he is, too,” observed Caingey, in a louder key ; 
adding, “ Sponge has the finest lot of horses of any man in England— 
in the Mii 95 I may say.” 

Mr. Soapey himself now appeared, and was speedily followed by Mr. 
Waflles and the rest of the party, some bearing sofa-pillows and cushions 
to place on the balustrades, to loll at their ease, in humble imitation of 
the velvet-cushioned gentry in Piccadilly.. Then our friends smoked 
their cigars, reviewed the cavalry, and criticised the ladies who passed 
below in the flys on their way to the meet. 

‘‘ Come, Old Bolter!” exchsimad one, “here’s Miss Bussington coming 
to look after you—got her mamma with her, too—so you may as well 
knock under at once, for she’s determined to have you.” 

‘A devil of a woman the old’un is, too,” observed Ensign Downley; 
“« she nearly frightened Jack Simpers of ours into fits, by asking what 
he meant after dancing three dances with her daughter one night.” 

*“* My word, but Miss Jumpheavy must expect to do some execution to- 
day with that fine floating feather and her crimson satin dress and ermine,” 
observed Mr. Waffles, as that estimable lady drove past in her Victoria 
phatton. “She looks like the Queen of Sheba herself. But come, I 
suppose,” he added, taking a most diminutive Geneva watch out of his 
waistcoat-pocket, “we should be going. See! there’s your nag kicking 
up a shindy,” he said, to Caingey Thornton, as the redoubtable brown 
was led down the street by a jean-jacketed groom, kicking and lashing 
out at everything he came near. 

“T’ll kick him,” observed Caingey, retiring from the balcony to the 
brandy-bottle, and helping himself to another pretty good-sized glass. 
He then extricated his large cutting whip from the confusion of whips 
= which it was mixed, and clonk, clonk, clonked down stairs to the 

oor. 

*‘ Multum in Payo” stopped the way, across whose shoulder Leather 
a the following hints, in a low tone of voice, to Mr. Sponge, as the 

atter stood drawing on his dog-skin gloves, the observed, as he flattered 
himself, of all observers. 
“ Mind, now,” said Leather, “ this oss as a will of his own; though he 
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seems so quiet like, he’s not always to be depended on ; so be on the look- 
out for squalls.” 

Sponge, being rather cocked with the brandy, just mounted with the 
air of a-‘man thoroughly at home with his horse, and drawing the rein, 
with a slight feel of the spur, passed on from the door to make way for 
the redoubtable Hercules. Hercules was evidently not in a good- 
humour. His ‘ears were laid back, and the liberal show of the white 
of the eye indicated mischief. Soapey saw all this, and turned to see 
whether Thornton’s rolling, inital seat, would be able to control 
the fractious spirit of the horse. 

** Whoay !” roared Thornton, as his first dive at the stirrup missed, 
and was answered by a hearty kick out behind, the “whoay” being 
given in a very different tone to the gentle, coaxing style of Mr. Buck- 
ram and his men. Had it not been for the brandy within and the 
lookers-on without, there is no saying but Caingey would have declined 
the horse’s further acquaintance. As it was, he quickly repeated his 
attempt at the stirrup with the same sort of domineering “whoay,” adding, 
as hé landed in the saddle and snatched at the reins, “ Damn you, do 
you think I stole you ?” 

Whatever the horse’s private opinion might be on that point he didn’t 
seem to care to express it, for finding kicking alone wouldn’t do, he im- 
mediately combined rearing with it, and by a desperate plunge broke 
away from the groom, before Thornton had either got him fairly by the 
head or his feet in the stirrups. Three most desperate bounds he gave, 
rising at the bit as though he would come back over if the hold was not 
relinquished, and the fourth effort bringing him to the opposite kerb- 
stone, he up again with such a bound and impetus that he crashed right 
through Messrs. Frippery and Flummery’s fine plate-glass window, to 
the terror and astonishment of their elegant young counter-skippers, who 
were busy arranging their ribbons and rubbish for the day’s campaign. 
Right through the window Hercules went, switching through book 
muslins and baregés as he would through a bullfinch, and attempting to 
make his exit by a large plate-glass mirror against the wall of the cloak- 
room beyond, which he dashed all to pieces with his head. Worse 
remains to be told. ‘‘ Multum in Pavo,” seeing his old comrade’s hind- 
quarters disappearing through the window, just took the bit between his 
teeth, and followed, in spite of Mr. Sponge’s every effort to turn him ; 
and when at length he got him hauled round, the horse was found to 
have decorated himself with a sky-blue visite trimmed with Honiton 
lace, which he wore like a charger on his way to the Crusades, or a steed 
bearing a knight to the Eglinton tournament. 

Quick as it happened, and soon as it was over, the whole town of Lave- 
rick Wells seemed to have congregated in the street as our heroes rode 
out of the folding glass-doors. 


Cuapter XIII. 


AN OLD FRIEND. 


Asour a fortnight after the above catastrophe, and as the recolleetion 
of it was about effaced by Miss Jumpheavy’s abduction of En- 
sign Downley, our friend Mr. Waffles, on visiting his stud at the 
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four-o’clock stable-hour, found a most respectable, middle-aged, rosy- 


gilled, better-sort-of-farmer-Iooking man, straddling his tight dra 
legs, with a twisted ash plant propping his chin, behind the 

horse Hercules. He had a bran-new hat’on, a velvet- 
collared blue coat, with metal buttons, that anywhere but in the searching 
glare and contrast of London might have passed for a spic-and-span new 
one; a small, striped, step-collared toilanette vest; and the aforesaid drab 
trousers, in the right-hand pocket of which his disengaged hand kept 
fishing up and ‘ees down an avalanche of silver, which made a 

easant musical accompaniment to his monetary conversation. On see- 
ing Mr. Wafiles, the stranger touched his hat, and appeared.to be about 
to retire, when Mr. Fi us addressed his master :— 

“This be Mr. B , sir, of London, sir; says he knows our 
brown orse, sir.” 

“ Ah, indeed,” observed Mr. Waffles, taking a scented cigar from 
his mouth; “knows no good of him, I should think. What part of 
London do you live in, Mr. Buckram ?” asked he. 

“ Why, 1 doesn’t exactly live in London, my lord—that’s to say, sir— 
a little way out of it, you know—have a little hindependence of my own, 
you understand.” 

“Hang it, how should I understand anything of the sort—never set 
eyes on you before,” replied Mr. Waffles. 

The half-crowns now began to descend singly in the pocket, keeping 
up a protracted jingle, like the notes of a lazy, undecided musical 
clock or snuff-box. By the time the last had dropped, Mr. Buckram 
had collected himself sufficiently to resume. — 

Taking the ash-plant away from his mouth, with which he had been 
barricadoing his lips, he observed, | 

“I know’d that oss when Lord Bullfrog had him,” nodding his head 
at our old friend as he spoke. 

“ The deuce you did!” observed Mr. Waffles; “ where was that ?”’ 

“In Leicestersheer,” replied Mr. Buckram. “I have a haunt as 
lives at Mount Sorrel ; she has a little hindependence of her own, and 
I goes down ’casionally to see her—in fact, I believes I’m her hare. 
Well, I was down there just at the beginnin’ of the season, the ’ounds 
met at Kirby Gate—a mile or two to the south, you know, on. the 
Leicester road—it was the fust day of the season, in fact—and there 
was a great crowd, and I was one; and havin’ a heye for an oss, I was 
struck with this one, you understand, bein’, as I thought, a ’ticklar nice 
‘un. Lord Bullfrog’s man was a-ridin’ of him, and he kept him outside 
the crowd, showin’ off his pints, and passin’ him backwards and for- 
wards under people’s noses, to tract the notish of the nobs—parsecutin, 
what I call—and I see’d Mr. Sponge struck—I’ve known Mr. Sponge 
many years, and a ’ticklar nice gent he is—well, Mr. Sponge pulled 
hup, and said to the grum, ‘ Who’s o’ that oss?” ‘ My Lor’ Bullfrog’s, 
sir,’ said the man. ‘He's a deuced nice ’un,’ observed Mr. Sponge, 
thinkin’, as he was a lord’s, he might praise ‘im, seein’, in all proba- 
bility, he weren’t for sale. ‘He is that,’ said the grum, patting him on 
the neck, as though he were special fond on him. ‘Is my lord out ? 
asked Mr. Sponge.’ ‘No, sir; he’s not comed down yet,” replied the 
mati, ‘nor-do I know when he will come. He’s been down at Bath for 
some timé, ’sociatin’ with the aldermen o’ Bristol, and has thrown up 
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a mighty sight o’ bad flesh—two stun’ sin’ last season—and he’s afeared 
this oss won't be able to carry him, and so he writ to me to take ’im 
out to-day, to show ‘im.’ ‘He'd carry me, I think,’ said Mr. Sponge, 
making hup his mind on the moment, jist as he makes hup his mind to 
ride at a fence—not that I think it’s a lan for a gent to show 
that he’s sweet on an oss, for they’re sure to make him pay for it. How- 
somever, that’s nouther here nor there. Well, jist as Mr. Sponge said 
this, Sir Richard driv’ hup in his bounder, and havin’ got his oss, 
away we trotted to the goss jist below, and the next thing I see’d was 
Mr. Sponge leadin’ the ’ole field—Sir Richard, Robinson, and all—on 
this werry nag. Well, I heard no more till I got to Melton, for I 
didn’t go to my haunt’s at Mount Sorrel that night, and I saw little of 
the run, for my oss was rather puffy, livin’ principally on chaff, bran 
mashes, Swedes, and soft food; and when I got to Melton, I heard 
‘ow Mr. Sponge had bought this oss,” Mr. Buckram nodding his head 
at the horse as he spoke, “and ’ow that he’d given the matter o’ two 
‘under’'d—or, I’m not sure it weren’t two ’under’d-and-fifty guineas 
for “im, and—” 

Well,” interrupted Mr. Waffles, tired of his verbosity, “and what 
did they say about the horse?” 

“Why,” continued Mr. Buckram, thoughtfully, propping his chin up 
with his stick and drawing all the half-crowns up to the top of his pocket 
again, “the fust ’spicious thing I heard was Sir Digby Snaffle’s grum, 
Sam, sayin’ to Captain Screwley’s bat-man grum, jist afore the George 
Tnn door, 

“¢ Well, Jack, Tommy’s sold the brown oss!’ 

**« N—0—o—R !’ sudeiinal Jack, starin’ ’is eyes out, as if it were un- 
possible. 

“* He ’as, though,’ said Sam. 

“*Well, then, I ’ope the gemman’s fond o° walkin’,’ exclaimed Jack, 

bustin’ out a laughin’, and runnin’ on. 
' . “ This rayther set me a thinkin’,” continued Mr. Buckram, dropping a 
second half-crown, which jinked against the nest-egg one left at the 
bottom, “and fearin’ that Mr. Sponge had fallen ’mong the Philistines— 
which I was werry concerned about, for he’s a real nice gent, but thought- 
less, as many young gents are who ’ave plenty of tin—I made it my 
business to inquire "bout this oss; and if he is the oss that I saw in 
Leicestersheer, and I ’ave little doubt about it (dropping two consecutive 
half-crowns as he spoke), though I’ve not seen him out, I—” 

“Ah! well, I bought him of Mr. Sponge, who said he got him from 
Lord Bullfrog,” interrupted Mr. Waffles. 

“Ah! then he is the oss, in course,” said Mr. Buckram, with a sort of 
mortified, sorrowful chuck of the chin ; “ he is the oss,” repeated he ; 
“ well, then, he’s a dangerous hanimal,” added he, letting slip three half- 

crowns. . 

“* What does he do ?” asked Mr. Waffles. 

“Do!” repeated Mr. Buckram, “po! he'll do for anybody.” 

“* Indeed !’’ responded Mr. Waffles; adding, “how could Mr. Sponge 
sell me such a brute ?” 

“TI doesn’t mean to say, mind ye,” observed Mr. Buckram, emer | 
back three half-crowns, as though he had gone that much too far,—“ 
doesn’t mean to say, mind, that he’s wot you call a misteched, runaway, 
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rear-backwards-over-hanimal—but I mean to say that he’s a difficultish oss 

to ride—himpetuous—and one that, if he got the hupper ’and, would be 

werry like to try and keep the hupper ’and—you understand me?” gaid 

he, eyeing Mr. Waffles intently, and dropping four half-crowns as he 
k 


e. 
Lar I’m tellin’ you nothin’ but the truth,” observed Mr. Buckram, after 
a pause, adding, “in course its nothin’ to me, only bein’ down ’ere on a 
visit to a friend, and ’earin’ that the oss were ’ere, I made bold to look in 
to see whether it was ’im or no. No offence, I ’opes,” added he, lettin 
go the rest of the silver, and taking the prop from under his chin, wit 
an obeisance as if he was about to be off. 

‘Oh, no offence at all,” rejoined Mr. Waffles, “ no offence—rather the 
contrary. Indeed, I’m ich obliged to you for telling me what you 
have done. Just stop half a minute,” added he, thinking he might as 
well try and get something more out of him. While Mr. Waffles was 
considering his next question, Mr. Buckram saved him the trouble of 
thinking by “leading the gallop” himself. 

“| believe ’im whe a good oss, and I believe ’im to be a bad oss,” 
observed Mr. Buckram, sententiously. ‘I believe that oss, with a bold 
rider on his back, and well away with the ’ounds, would beat most osses 
goin,’ but its the start that’s the difficulty with him ; for if on the other 
‘and he don’t incline to go, all the spurrin’, and quiltin’, and leatherin’ in 
the world won’t make ’im. It'll be a mercy o’ Providence if he don’t 
cut out work for the crowner some day.” 

“D—n the brute!” exclaimed Mr. Waffles, in disgust; “I've a good 
mind to have his throat cut.” 

“ Nay,” replied Mr. Buckram, brightening up, and stirring the silver 
round and round in his pocket like a whirlpool, “nay,” replied he, ‘he’s 
fit for summat better nor that.” 

“* Not much, I think,” replied Mr. Waffles, pouting with disgust. 
He now stood silent for a few seconds. 

“ Well, but what did they mean by hoping Mr. Sponge was fond of 
walking ?” at length asked he. 

“Oh, vy,” replied Mr. Buckram, gathering all the money up again, 
“T believe it was this ere,” beginning to drop them to half-minute time, 
and talking very slowly; “the oss, I believe, got the better of Lord 
Bullfrog one day, somewhere a little on this side of Thrussinton—that, you 
know, is where Sir ’Arry built his kennels—between Mount Sorrel and 
Melton, in fact—and havin’ got his lordship off, who, I should tell you, 
is an uncommon fat ’un, he wouldn’t let him on again, and he ’ad to lead 
him the matter of I don’t know ’ow many miles ;” Mr. Buckram letting 
go the whole balance of silver in a rush, as if to denote that it was no 
joke. 

“ The brute!” observed Mr. Waffles, in disgust, that being exactly the 
trick the horse had played Mr. Spareneck, who had volunteered his 
services to ride him de Caingey Thornton’s defeat. ‘ Well,” observed 
Mr. Waffles, “as you seem to have a pretty good opinion of him, suppose 
you buy him; I'll let you have him free . 

“’Ord bless you, my lord—that’s to say, sir!” exclaimed Buckram, 
shrugging up his shoulders, and raising his eyebrows as high as they 
would go, “he’d be of no use to me, none votsomever—shouldn’t know 
wot to do with him—never do for ’arness—besides, I ’ave a werry good 
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machiner as it is—at least he sarves my turn, and that’s everything, you 
know. No, sir, no,” continued he, slowly and thoughtfully, dropping the 
silver to half-minute time ; “no, sir, no; if I might make free with a 
gen'leman o’ your helegance,” continued he, after a pause, “ I’d say, sell 
’im to a post-master or a buss-master, or some sich cattle as those, but I 
doesn’t think I’d put ‘im into the ’ands of not never no gen’lman, that’s 
to say if I were you, at least,” added he. 

“ Well, then, will you speculate on him yourself for the buss-masters ?” 
asked Mr. Waffles, tired alike of the colloquy and the quadruped. 

‘Oh, vy, as to that,” replied Mr. Buckram, with an air of the most 
perfect indifference, “vy, as to that—not bein’ nouther a post-master nor 
a buss-master—but ’aving, as I said before, a little hindependence o’ my 
own, vy, I couldn’t in course give so bountiful a price as if I could turn 
‘im to account at once ; but if it would be any ’commodation to you,” 
added he, working the silver up into full ery, “I wouldn't mind givin’ 

ou the with (worth) of ’im—say, deductin’ expenses hup to town, and 
standin’ at livery afore I finds a customer—expenses hup to town,” con- 
tinued Mr. Buckram, muttering to himself in apparent calculation, 
“standin’ at livery—three-and-sixpence a night, grum, and so on—I 
wouldn’t mind,” continued he, briskly, “ givin’ of you twenty pund for 
‘im—if you'd throw me back a sov. for luck,” continued he, seeing Mr. 
Wafiles’ brow didn't contract into the frown he expected at having such a 
sum offered for his three hundred-guinea horse. 

In the course of an hour from this,that wonderful invention of modern 
times,—the Electric Telegraph—conveyed the satisfactory words “ All 
right” to our friend Mr. Soapey Sponge, just as he was sitting down to 
dinner in a certain waar | sanded coffee-room in Conduit Street, 
who forthwith sealed and posted the following ready-written letter :— 


, “ Slaughter’s Hotel, St. Martin’s Lane, London. 
Sir, 

“T have been greatly surprised and hurt to hear that you have 
thought fit to impeach my integrity, and insinuate that I had taken you 
in with the brown horse. Such insinuations touch one in a tender point 
—one’s self-respect. The bargain, I may remind you, was of your own 
seeking, and I told you at the time I knew nothing of the horse, having 
only ridden him once before, and I also told you where I got him. To 
show how unjust and unworthy your insinuations have been, I have 
now to inform you that, having ascertained that Lord Bullfrog knew he 
was vicious, I have insisted on his lordship taking him back, and have 
oy to add, that on my receiving him from you, | will return you your 

ill. 
“I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
*‘ SOAPEY SPONGE. 


“To Wyndey Waffles, Esq., 
“Imperial Hotel, Laverick Wells.” 


Mr. Waffles was a good deal vexed and bothered when he got this 
letter. He had parted with the horse, who was gone no one knew where, 
and Mr. Waffles felt that he had used the freedom of speech, prayed for 
by parliament, but taken by common individuals, in speaking of the 
transaction. Mr. Sponge having left Laverick Wells, had, perhaps, led 
him a little astray with his tongue—slandering an absent man being ge- 
nerally thought a pretty safe game; it now seemed Mr. Wafiles was all 
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g, and might have had his money back if he had not been in such a 
to part with the horse. Like a good many people, he thought he 
eat up his words, which he did in the following manner :— 


74 
wron 
had 


“ Imperial Hotel, Laverick Wells. 
“ Dear Mr. Srones, pet 

“ You are quite mistaken in’supposing that I ever insinuated anything 
against you with regard to the horse. I said he was a beast, and it seems 
Lord B admits it. However, never mind pr apa more about, 
him, though I am equally obliged to you for the trouble you have taken. 
The fact is, I have parted with him. 

“ We are having capital sport; never go out but we kill, sometimes a 
brace, sometimes a leash of foxes. Hoping you are recovered from the 
effects of your ride through the window, and will soon rejom us, bel'eve 
me, dear Mr. Sponge, 

‘“‘ Yours very sincerely, 
“ W. WAFFLES. 


“To Soapey Sponge, Esq., Slaughter’s Coffee House, 
“ St. Martin’s Lane, London.” 


To which Mr. Sponge shortly after rejoined as follows: — 


“ Dear WAFFLES, 

“Yours to hand—I am glad to receive a disclaimer of any unworthy 
imputations respecting the brown horse. Such insinuations are only for 
re uma not for men of probity, honour, and high gentlemanly 

“Tam sorry to say we have not got out of the horse as I hoped. 
Lord Bullfrog, who is a most cantankerous beggar, insists upon having 
him back, according to the terms of my letter; I must therefore trouble 
ne to hunt him up, and let us accommodate his lordship with him again. 

you will say where he is, I may very likely know some one who can 
assist us in getting him. You will excuse this trouble, I hope, consider- 
ing that it was to serve you that I moved in the matter, and insisted on 
returning him to his lordship, at a loss of 50J. to myself, having only 


given 250l. for him. 
‘“‘T remain, dear Waftles, 
“ Yours sincerely, 


“To Wyndey Waffles, Esq., Imperial Hotel, ‘“‘Soapey SPONGE. 
“Laverick Wells.” 
“ Dear Sponae, “ Laverick Wells. 


“T'm afraid Bullfrog will have to make himself happy without his 
horse, for I hav'n’t the slightest idea where he is. I sold him to a 
jolly cockneyfied countryfied sort of a chap, who said he had a small 
“‘ hindependence of his own”—somewhere, I believe, about London. He 
ro pet ae aye him, as you may suppose, when I tell you he paid 

m ehiefly in silver. If I were you, I wouldn’ bother my head 
about him. ae y 
“ Yours, very truly, 
“W. WAFFLEs. 


To S. Sponge, Esq., Slaughter’s Hot 
“ St. Martin’s Lane, i 
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Our hero addressed Mr. Wafiles again, in the course of a few days, 


as follows :— 


“ DeaR WAFFLES, 

“T am to say Bullfrog won’t be put off without the horse. He 
says I insisted on his taking him back, a now he insists on having 
him. I have had his lawyer, Mr. Chousam, of the great firm of 
Chousam, Doem, and Co., of Throgmorton Street, at me, who says his 
lordship will play old gooseberry with us if we don’t return him by 
Saturday. Pray put onall steam, and look him up. 

‘“* Yours, in haste, 
“ To W. Waffles, Esq.” “ SoaPey SPonceE. 


Mr. Wafiles did put on all steam, and so successfully, that he run the 
horse to ground at our friend Mr. Buckram’s. Though the horse was 
in the box adjoining the house, Mr. Buckram declared he had sold him 
to go to “ Hireland ;” to what county he really couldn’t say, nor to what 
hunt; all he knew was, the gentleman said he was a “captin,” and 
lived\in a castle. 

Mr. Waffles communicated the intelligence to Soapey, requesting him 
to do the best he could for him, who reported what his “ best” was in the 
following letter :— 


“ Dear WAFFLES, 

‘My lawyer has seen Chousam, and deuced stiff he says he was. It 
seems Bullfrog is indignant at being accused of a ‘do ;’ and having got 
me in the wrong box, by not being able to return the horse as claimed, 
he meant to work me. At first Chousam would hear of nothing but 
‘l—a—w.’ Bullfrog’s wounded honour could only be salved that way. 
Gradually, however, we diverged from 1—a—w to £—s.—d.; and the 
upshot of it is, that he will advise his lordship to take 2502. and be done 
with it. It’sa bore; but I did it for the best, and shall be glad now to 
know your wishes on the subject. Meanwhile, I remain, 

“ Yours, very truly, 
“To W. Wafiles, Esq.” “ Soarey SPONGE. 


Formerly a remittance by post used to speak for itself. The tender- 
fingered clerks could detect an enclosure, however skilfully folded. Few 
le grudged double postage in those days. Now one letter is so much 
ike another, that nothing short of opening them makes one any wiser. 
Mr. Sponge received Mr. Waffles’ answer from the hands of the waiter 
with the sort of feeling that it was only the continuation of a series. 
Judge, then, of his delight, when a nice, clean, crisp promissory note, on 
a five-shilling stamp, fell quivering to the floor. A few lines, expressive 
of Mr. Wafiles’ gratitude for the trouble our hero had taken, and hopes 
that it would not be inconvenient to take a note at two months, accom- 
panied it. At first Mr. Sponge was overjoyed. It would set him up for 
the season. He thought how he’d cai it. He had half a mind 
to go to Melton. There were no heiresses there, or else he would. 
Leamington would do, only it was rather expensive. ‘Then he thought 
he might as well have done Waffles a little more. 
“ Confound it !” exclaimed Soapey, “I don’t do myself justice! J’m 
too much of a gentleman! I should have had five ’under’d—such an 
ass as Wafiles deserves to be done !” 
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DENMARK: ITS PEOPLE AND ITS FAITH. 


Tue ancient kingdom of Denmark, which at one time played a promi- 
nent part in the history of Europe, but afterwards sank into the obscurity 
of a third or fourth-rate power, has within a a recent period again 
occupied the attention of the world in general, and of the British public 
in particular. The European renown of the Danish sculptor ‘Thor- 
waldsen, first reminded foreign nations of the little kingdom of the 
North, from which in ancient times a race of heroes had issued to make 
conquests in more happy climes ; translations of the modern productions 
of Danish literature next created an interest in the country which gave 
them birth ; and within the last twelvemonth, the manly and unanimous 
exertions of the Danish people to maintain the rights of their king and 
of their country have gained for them the esteem of all impartial minds. 
A cursory glance at the historical development and present condition of 
this people, with a view to ascertaining how far the national character 
has influenced the government with regard to the honourable position it 
has assumed on recent occasions, will therefore not be without interest, 
particularly as Denmark is at this moment, in all internal matters, under- 
going a transformation, the bearings of which are of great general im- 
portance; for, to be of any use to us, our judgments of the effect of 
institutions on the development of national excellence and prosperity 
must be based on the experience of all nations. 

To the Christian reader no facts recorded in history are perhaps more 
interesting than the earliest manifestations of the new bond of union 
which had been introduced among the nations and individuals of the 
earth, as evinced in the brotherly welcome tendered by the early 
Christians of Rome to every co-religionist, whatever his country or his 
calling, and which so strongly excited the astonishment of the Pagan 
Romans. The outward union which was subsequently manifested in 
the identical forms of worship observed in Westminster Abbey, in the 
Cathedral of Palermo, and under the dome of Throndhiem; in the 
universal sway of the church of Rome, extending from the sun-lit shores 
of the Mediterranean to the ice-bound coasts of Iceland and Greenland 
—this unity, it is true, again disappeared. But the unity of the Church, 
such as St. Paul describes it, ‘one Lord, one Faith, one Baptism,” 
nevertheless continues, and similar feelings to those manifested by the 
Christian Romans to their stranger co-religionists are now often evinced 
in inquiries addressed by members of one national church to those of 
another, in questions 4 as these: “‘ What is the position of the church 
in your country ?” “In what relation does it stand to the state?” 
“ ‘What are its peculiar tenets and forms ?” “ How fares it with regard 
to sects and parties?” Does not the fact, that questions such as these 
are often the first which are interchanged between intelligent persons 
of different countries, prove that they feel that they possess in com- 
mon one essential good, and that with regard to these matters the 
advantages and disadvantages of each are those of all? At the 
present moment members of the Protestant Church have indeed ad- 
ditional reasons for making these inquiries of each other; not only 
because the Roman Catholic Church, strengthened from within, has 
been making conquests in the dominions of her adversary, but still 
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more because the German Protestant Church, the Mother Church of 
Protestantism, is in a state of dissolution and internal decay. ‘This 
fact renders the position of the Scandinavian Church, which will 
robably soon be the sole representative of the Lutheran Church, doubly 
interesting ; for in the three northern kingdoms the tenets, symbols, and 
forms of worship of the Lutheran Church, universally adopted at the 
period of the Reformation, have suffered no modification since then. 
The history of the Scandinavian, but more particularly of the Danish 
Church, cannot indeed boast of any period of peculiar brilliancy ; it has 
exercised no influence abroad ; it has been receptive and assimilating, 
rather than active and conquering ; and has therefore remained without 
any influence on the character of the Protestant Church in general. 
But in this quiet, self-contemplating, outwardly cold and moderate cha- 
racter, there is much that is interesting ; particularly so as the same 
character is revealed in all the most important points of the history of 
the northern nations. In Scandinavia Christianity was not, as among 
the Saxons, established by compulsory baptism, nor either by royal ex- 
ample as in Lithuania, whose Grand-duke Jaghello, on becoming Kin 
of Poland, allowed himself and his whole people to be baptized. The 
Frankish monk Ansgarius, the father and founder of the Scandinavian 
Church, who was sent by Louis the Pious to Denmark to preach the 
Christian doctrines, and who afterwards proceeded to Sweden, opened 
the hearts of the people for the reception of the new faith, by the holi- 
ness of his life and the Christian meekness and gentleness of his charac- 
ter. Not until the Christian religion had for a whole century been quietly 
working its way forward, and noiselessly gaining many adherents, did 
King Harold of Denmark, though he had for some time in his heart 
adopted the new faith, submit to receive baptism, which he had until 
then refused, for fear of exasperating his Pagan subjects. Many of the 
most powerful of these, headed by Harold’s son, Svend—who afterwards 
became so renowned as the conqueror of England—did indeed make 
armed resistance to the progress of Christianity, but Svend was ulti- 
mately obliged to yield to the spiritual power of the new faith, and even 
submitted to acknowledge its supremacy by receiving its baptism. How- 
ever, not until the reign of Canute, the son of Svend, can Christianity 
be said to have become the established religion in Denmark. To this 
consummation no doubt the connexion with England contributed consi- 
derably, as previously intercourse with England had contributed to the 
introduction of Christianity into Denmark. 

The acceptance of the Christian faith in the Scandinavian countries 
was thus a matter of conviction—a purely spiritual event; oppression and 
persecution were but transient phenomena in the history of its progress, 
for liberty of thought and faith were sacred in the eyes of the Northmen. 
The Pagan religion had indeed been, in the full force of the word, the 
religion of the state and of the people, and the kings were the religious 
as well as the civil chiefs ; but the power which was thus vested in them 
was used by them for the protection of mental liberty. A remarkable 
proof in support of this assertion is afforded by a letter in which a king 
of Jutland* recommended Ansgarius to the Swedish king, and in which 
he says, that fully convinced of Ansgarius’s piety and disinterestedness, 





* This was before all the Danish lands were gathered under one crown. 
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he had allowed the latter to adopt whatever means he pleased for the 
spreading of Christianity in his dominions, and he requests the Swedish 
king to do the same, as Ansgarius would never propose anything which 
was not good and right. Still more remarkable is the reception given 
to Ansgarius by the Swedish king, who expressed the best wishes for his 
success, and promised to speak in his favour to the people, and that what- 
ever he desired should be done, provided the gods and the people would 
give their consent. ' 

The gods, having been consulted by the means of the drawing of lots, 
decided that the new doctrines might be preached, andthe people 
assembled in the Thing likewise gave their assent. Yet it must not, 
therefore, be supposed that Christianity gained easy access into the 
Scandinavian countries, or that the mental character of the people pre- 

isposed them for its reception. On the contrary, the religion of peace 
and love was eubtinaptible in the eyes of the warlike Northmen ; its 
meekness and forbearance were looked upon as cowardice’ and weak- 
ness, or it was treated as a kind of poetic fancy of the South. Not 
until after a struggle of two hundred years did the iron spirit of the 
north bend to the gentle spirit of Christianity. But the struggle was 
essentially a spiritual struggle ; no law forbade the promulgation of the 
new creed; to do this was considered unworthy, and, perhaps, even 
superfluous; the new doctrines were allowed to be preached with a view 
to their being considered and weighed, but there was no thought of 
—s them until they had conquered by the strength of conviction. 

The same characteristics prevailed at the period of the Reformation. 
Young Danes, who had imbibed the opinions of Luther in Wittenberg, 
returned to their homes and preached the purified faith. ‘To all appear- 
ances Catholicism in Denmark, at that period, was in possession of potent 
means of coercion and repression, for the whole power of the state was 
in the hands of the clergy and their allies, the nobles. The kings were 
favourably inclined towards the Reformation, it is true, but they were 
powerless, and it was the decided bearing of the burgher class alone 
which rendered the adoption of severe measures of repression impossible ; 
it was indeed soon proclaimed as a principle of government,'that the 
state ought not to interfere with the liberty of instruction; that all 
Hrs were equally to enjoy this liberty, and that all parties were under 
the protection of the king. Not until the Reformation, assisted by the 
free municipal institutions of the middle ages, had conquered in each 
town; not until each congregation had, from conviction, adopted the 
evangelical doctrines and form of worship, and Catholicism had been 
deserted by all except the bishops and the diocesan chapters ; not until 
then was the change in the religion of the state publicly proclaimed. 
At this juncture the king ordered the Roman Catholic bishops to be 
arrested, and convoked a diet in Copenhagen (1536), in which delegates 
from the nobles, the burghers, and the peasants, gave in their adherence 
to the king's proposal, that the Evangelical Protestant Church should, in 
future, be the church of the state, but on condition that no violation of 
conscience should be imposed on any. The Roman Catholic bishops 
were then liberated, and Protestant bishops, invested with authority in 
church matters only, installed in their places. 

As Ansgarius had been the apostle of Sweden as well as of Denmark, 
so the internal and external development of the church in both these 
countries continued to be very much the same. Gustavus Vasa, who 
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liberated Sweden from the dominion of Denmark, and who is the founder 
and regenerator of modern Sweden, did, indeed, exercise a much greater 


influence 


on the spread of the Reformation in that country than the 


Danish kings exercised in Denmark; but, from the circumstances of his 
election and his reign, Gustavus Vasa must be considered rather as the 


re 
individual 


resentative of popular opinion than as a monarch acting merely from 


impulse. It cannot, however, be denied, that another distin- 


ishing trait of the northern character, namely, the firm and determined 
action which follows mental conviction and mre Soe has been more 


beautifully manifested in the Swedish than in the 


anish church. We 


see evidences of this in the rising of the Swedish people “as one man” 
to resist the violent as well as secret endeavours of the Polish-Swedish 
king, John III., to re-establish the Roman Catholic church in their 


country : 
campaign 


and there are still more brilliant evidences of it in the heroic 
of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany, in defence of the whole 


Protestant world. What immense er was there not concentrated in 


the little army of 15,000 men, wi 


which in 1630 he landed on the 


coast of Pomerania, and who with him lifted up their voice in prayer 


and song! 


What energy of love and faith must not have filled the 


hearts of his followers, when, on seeing tears of emotion in their eyes, 
he addressed to them words such as these— 

“Weep not, my friends, but pray. The more prayer, the more vic- 
“Z Diligent prayer is a half-fought battle.” 

hat a heroic faith breathes from his well-known war hymn—“ For- 

feras et du lilla hop !”—(Pear not, oh, little band !)—which he sang for 
the last time just before the battle of Liitzen, and which still maintains 
its place in the Swedish hymn book as the hymn of the army. 

In order to enable the reader to form a true appreciation of the national 
character of the Danes, we shall now make a digression to mention a few 


instances borrowed from their political history, reserving to ourselves 
to return in the sequel to the present position and relations of the 
Danish church. 


In the modern political history of Denmark, the poe 1660 and 1848 
mark the two most important epochs ; the first marks the transition from 
an oligarchical to an absolute form of government ; the latter, that from 
absolutism to a constitutional monarchy. Previous to the year 1660 
Denmark was an electoral monarchy. In consequence of the gradual 
development of circumstances, which may be traced back through cen- 
turies to the very origin of the state, the power, which had originally 
been vested in the Things or provincial diets, had come to be centered in 


the hands 


of a comparatively small number of nobles, who had arrogated 


to themselves alone the right of electing the kings, on whom they 
imposed at every new election capitulations still further restricting the 
power of the monarch and the rights of the lower classes of the com- 


munity. 


Even the executive power was entirely in the hands of the 


nobles, for the Council of State, without whose concurrence the king 


could not 


act, was composed exclusively of members of their order. 


This oligarchy used to speak of Respublica Danica, in language expres- 
sive of the greatest presumption and of the greatest selfishness, and 


seemed to 


be preparing for Denmark the fate of Poland. In vain did 


the people’s favourite, King Christian IV., endeavour to promote the 


welfare of 


posed was 


the humbler classes of his subjects. Every measure he pro- 
counteracted by the selfish nobles. An assembly of merchants, 
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eonvoked by him to deliberate on the commercial interests of the country, 
was countermanded by the Council of State ; the nobles, who constituted 
the military force of the kingdom, deserted him in the war with Sweden 
and in the thirty yeas’ war, and even evinced satisfaction on seeing the 
royal power still further curtailed by the unfavourable conditions of peace 
imposed by Sweden. Strong feelings of discontent spread through the 
other classes of the realm, and particularly among the clergy and the 
burghers, who had drawn nearer to each other since the introduction of 
the Reformation, when the former were shorn of that power which they 
had previously shared with the nobles, and had, in their turn, become 
oppressed by their former allies. But during the reign of Christian IV. 
all attempts at breaking the power of the nobles remained fruitiess ; no 
change took place until the reign of his successor, Frederick iLI., after 
the state had been unnecessarily involved (1658) in a most imprudent 
war with Sweden, which, having brought the realm to the brink of ruin, 
ended in a peace which dissevered for ever from Denmark her ancient 
and important provinces in the south of Sweden. The state of ruin to 
which the country was reduced by this war forced the government, in 
1660, to convoke, for the first time since the Reformation, a diet com- 
posed of delegates from the nobles, the clergy, and the burghers, to 
meet in Copenhagen to deliberate on the — measures for re- 
trieving the disastrous state of the finances. The nobles had sunk lower 
than ever in public estimation, on account of their unworthy and unpa- 
triotic conduct in the last war, while the burghers felt strengthened by 
the noble consciousness of having by their exertions saved the state from 
foreign subjugation; yet the former had the audacity to insist in the diet 
on their right of immunity from taxation, and to refuse to bear their 
share of the additional burdens to be imposed on all. The burghers and 
the clergy, exasperated beyond further endurance, and being joined-by 
some conscientious members of the first estate, then resolved to carry out 
a premeditated plan of conferring on the king absolute and hereditary 
power, on condition of his promising at a future period to establish a 
form of government which should secure the rights of all. A radical 
change in the constitution of the state was thus introduced without pre- 
vious demonstrations, without the least violence, without one drop of 
blood being shed. The change was the result of public conviction, and 
simply took form as soon as this conviction was sufficiently matured. 
The king’s promise of a constitution was not kept, but the step which 
had been taken nevertheless bore good fruits, inasmuch as the state, 
which was on the point of dissolution, was saved. 

The evil genius of Denmark was at the moment satisfied by the ces- 
sion of the Swedish provinces, but again opened its greedy jaws in 
1807, and in 1814, when Norway, the faithful twin-sister of Denmark, 
who had followed her through evil times and good, was wrested from her, 
and left her sunk in the deepest dejection. The Holsteiners and the 
South Schleswigers then forgot the many advantages they had formerly 
enjoyed under the Danish flag; too impatient to wait until a brighter 
day should again dawn over Denmark, they began those efforts for inde- 
pendence which have at length entailed upon them all the horrors of a 
civil war; for civil war it must be called, as the Schleswig sailors and 

ts were, during the late hostilities, always the foremost in the ranks 
of the Danes, on land as well as at sea. 
Previous to 1848 absolutism reigned in Denmark; but it was abso- 
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lutism tempered by the existence of independent and highly 

tribunals, of a moderately free press, and of provincial estates, and by 
the mild and popular character of the kings. But those very circum- 
stances were undermining absolutism, and were developing in the public 
mind constitutional ideas and principles; and while the Lex Regia of 
Denmark and the despotism of her government were the never-failing 
themes of the sarcasms and satires of the separatist party in the duchies, 
Denmark, by a strange irony, by a difference een her outward and her 
inward being, was much nearer the attainment of constitutional freedom 
than this party and its German allies. There was thus in Denmark, pre- 
vious to 1848, a conviction of the necessity of free constitutional forms of go- 
vernment; but the people desired to obtain these by legal: means, and waited 

tiently till time should develope them. The late king, Christian VIII, 
had fixed upon 1848 for the promulgation of a new constitution, but 
death surprised him before he could put his determination into execution, 
and the circumstances of the times prepared a very different state of 
things to that which he had calculated upon. During the eight years of 
this monarch’s reign, the Danish people expressed openly, and without 
reserve, its displeasure at the new concessions which were repeatedly 
made to the separatist party in the duchies; it viewed with grief and 
indignation the endeavours of the disaffected nobles and officials in 
Hoistein and Schleswig to win over to their side the peasantry of Schles- 
wig and the citizens of the towns of North Schleswig, and particularly 
of the important seaport town, Flensburg, who were strongly attached 
to Denmark; and its worst fears were awakened by seeing the king sur- 
rounded by ministers, who either were not aware of the danger, or who 
misunderstood its character. But the conviction of the Danes, that their 
government was acting an unwise, and even a suicidal part, led to no 
feelings of disloyalty, to no illegal or threatening demonstrations; they 
waited patiently until the time should be ripe. 

Thus stood matters in Denmark when the revolution in Paris broke 
out. A spark from the general conflagration of the Continent kindled 
the ‘inflammable matter stored up in Holstein. Denmark could only be 
saved by a change of system, which should surround the king with ad- 
visers who possessed the full confidence of the people. The unanimous 
wishes of the people were expressed in an address to the king, 
Frederick VII., who, fully concurring in the views of his subjects, at 
once established, de facto, a constitutional government. Harmony and 
self-sacrificing patriotism reigned throughout the land; the change of 
system was accepted with unteigned joy, but also with quiet dignity, and 
with a full consciousness of the new and arduous duties it imposed on 
every citizen. Europe has borne witness to the moderation and manly 
perseverance with which this feeling has inspired them, and with which 
they have met the rebellion in the duchies and the intervention of 
Germany. 

In the month of October, 1848, a diet (Rigsdag) was convened at 
Copenhagen, to deliberate on the proposals of the government relative 
to the new constitution, and to several other matters rendered necessary 
by the circumstances of the times. This diet is still sitting, and is dis- 
tinguished by its moderate character. Notwithstanding the strong feel- 
ings that pervade all its members with regard to the Schleswig question, 
every proposition in the assembly which could embarrass the position of 
May.—vou. LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLI. G 
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blame for extreme prudence and slowness with which it proceeds, 


Denmark is thus again ing a most momentous , without 
any sign of revolution, but with calm, sober consciousness. in the 

t instance this is, next to the merciful interposition of Providence, 
in @ great measure owing to the honest, open, self-sacrificing character 
of the king, no one will attempt to deny, but it must also be admitted, 
that the national character bears a great share of the merit. This last 
assertion is borne out by the testimony of history. Denmark has had 
her revolutions and her civil wars, it is true; but these have passed by 
like the thunderstorm that purifies the air. The Danish people has 
never at to found new institutions by means of, or during a 
revolution; it has always felt that such foundations must be the work of 

and order. No minority has ever ventured to avail itself of its 
short period of power to force its opinions upon the nation in a perma- 
nent form. The dreadful political (not religious) intestine war that 

in Denmark at the period of the Reformation, ended in the esta- 
blishment of a kind of status quo ante, during which the future social 
and religious relations of the state were peaceably established. 

That the reforms of 1660 and 1848 were not attained until the ill-judged 
measures of the ancient systems had endangered the existence or the inte- 
grity of the state from without, might indeed at first sight seem toindicate a 
want of intelligence and energy in the nation ; but the impartial judge will 
see in this circumstance the natural result of the important geographical 

ition which this little kingdom occupies, and which exposes it to the 
Lostile attacks of its neighbours as soon as it isat all weakened by internal 
agitation and dissensions. When the.Danish provinces in the south of 
Sweden had been ceded to that power, the maritime powers of Europe, 
rejoiced at a step which neutralised Denmark’s power in the Baltic and 
in the Sound, took care that it should never be redeemed ; and in like 
manner, the new-born German empire has availed itself of a partial rebel- 
lion in Denmark's southern provinces to endeavour to bring under its 
sway the seaports and the maritime population of these provinces. It was for 
a very long period considered sound policy to weaken Denmark on account 
of her important geographical position; may not the time now have 
arrived when it would be equally sound policy to support her for the same 
reason. 

From the esthetic point of view the Scandinavian character cannot be 
more faithfully depicted than it is in the hero of the North, such as he 
appears in the old Icelandic Sagas: warm-hearted but reserved, with 
resolute look, silent tongue, and strong arm. Is not such also the charac- 
ter of Thorwaldsen, that modern hero of Scandinavia, who is best known 
beyond the limits of his own country. Must it not be looked upon as 
more than chance that Thorwaldsen was a child of the north, and more 
particularly of that ice-bound island of the north, where the most ancient 
families of Scandinavia took up their abode?* Ne quid nimis is the 
device of Denmark ; in this is her strength, but also her weakness; but is 
not this fear of overstepping the proper limit the necessary condition of 
all art, and more particularly so of the sculptor’s art ? 

* Thorwaldsen’s father was a native of Iceland. 
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Since the above was written, hostilities have broken out 
between Denmark and Germany, to the great detriment of the com- 
merce and imdustry of Europe. Denmark has, it is true, been the 
first to draw the sword anew, but Germany must, nevertheless, bear the 
blame. Six months of the seven, during which hostilities were suspended 
for the purpose of negotiating peace, the latter power allowed to elapse 
without taking any serious steps to open such negotiations ; and when at 
last, in the seventh month, she determined to act in this direction, she 

iated not for peace, but for the renewal of an armistice, which, as 
rds Danish interests, was more pernicious even than open warfare, 
while it afforded Germany time and opportunity to increase her means of 
conquest. Can we then wonder that Denmark should have seized upon 
the legal opportunity afforded her of proving to the Germans that she is 
in full earnest in the struggle into which they have forced her, and into 
which they have themselves been blindly led by idealogues and dema- 
ues, and that she should have refused to renew an armistice which 
ounby served to feed the pranee s tendencies of her faithless sub- 
jects, to weaken her, and to strengthen the hands of her opponents ? 

The war has recommenced with a disaster which will by the Danes be 
felt as a national disgrace and as a national calamity ; but the Germans 
will be much mistaken if they think that Denmark’s will and power of 
resistance have exploded in Eckernforde Bay. Germany may not, how- 
ever, be unwilling to seize on this, or any other unforeseen event, to 
make an honourable retreat from a position, the folly of which she has 
learned to recognise, and to put an end to a war which, instead of proving 
a mere sham fight, as she had fondly imagined, has turned out a tragic 
reality. The Danish people is too well aware of what it has at stake in 
the contest against « mighty nation like the Germans, to allow itself to be 
dispirited by a single reverse, or to be shaken in its firm resolution to 
abide by its national device, “‘ With God, for king and fatherland !” 

The present war is, in the eyes of the Danes, a national war; but this 
must not be understood to imply that they entertain a strong national 
hatred against the Germans. On the contrary, though they rejoice at 
having shaken off the leading strings in which Danish literature has long 
been held by Germany, and have, in consequence, lost all fear of the 
mental superiority of Germany, they are at the same time willing to re- 
cognise the spiritual debt they owe to that country, and to acknowledge 
the bonds of kindred which unite all the Gothic races from the North Cape 
to the Alps; so that it has been said that the same harp resounds 
throughout those countries, though the tones emitted by its strings are 
somewhat different on the north and on the south of the Eider. The 
Danes are even willing to acknowledge that, upon the whole, the Ger- 
mans have been misled by ignorance and passion, and that they are act- 
ing under the impression that they are fighting for a noble cause. But 
the war against Germany is, nevertheless, a national war, because the 
Danes feel that on its issue depends their existence as a free and inde- 
pendent nation ; and they firmly cling to the hope that the Almighty 
will provide them with the means of defending their just cause by word 
and deed, until Germany, ceding either to the force of truth or to the 
irresistible power of the world-events, shall at length desist from her un- 
righteous endeavour to destroy or to subjugate her peaceful neighbour. 

G2 
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MR. JOLLY GREEN’S ACCOUNT OF THE GREAT PARIS 
EXCURSION. | 


[Our persevering friend, Mr. Green who, like another great per- 
sonage, looks upon France as his cheval de bataille, has sent us the an- 
nexed description of the return visit of the English to Paris. We insert 
it, in order that the self-love which, he will pardon us for saying, forms 
so prominent a feature in his character, may not be wounded by our 
omission; but atthe same time, in giving a place to his account, we 
must, for own parts, take the opportunity of saying how highly we 
estimate the kind reception given to our countrymen by our generous 
and hospitable neighbours. ‘There are no people who understand these 
matters so well as the French, nor any who carry them out so effectually. 
—Ep. N. M. M.] 


It is well known to the public that, in consequence of the friendly 
reception experienced by the French National Guards in London a few 
months back, an earnest invitation was given by those gallant fellows to 
their entertainers on this side of the water, to pay a return visit to Paris 
as soon as circumstances would permit. ‘This invitation was as warmly 
accepted as it was frankly offered; and when the time drew near for putting 
the hospitality of France to the test, arrangements on a very extensive 


scale were entered into. 

The British nation will be of opinion with myself, that the relation in 
which I stand towards that power—occupying, as it were, a hybrid posi- 
tion— like the Colossus of Rhodes, with one foot on each coast,—natu- 
rally pointed me out as the fittest individual to superintend the requisite 
negotiations, and conduct the enterprise to a happy termination. Accord- 
ingly, when the deputation, with Mr. Crispin at its head, waited upon 
me at Peckham, to offer me the appointment of President of the Com- 
mittee for regulating the Great Paris Excursion, it may readily be ima- 
gined that I requited their confidence by at once consenting to undertake 
the arduous duties of the office. The deputation were of course highly 
delighted at the prompt urbanity of my reply, for they felt how invalu- 
able must be the services of one who had actually been in France, no other 
member of the committee being able to say as much. As a proof that 
I am notstating more than the truth, I need only refer to the account of 
the interview which was given in the Zimes, on the same day with that of 
the Irish members who waited on Lord John Russell to ask for a loan of 
ten millions to enable them to pay their private debts, when, as the re- 

r said, speaking of both interviews in the same terms, “the affable 
nature of their reception afforded them the highest gratification.” 

On receiving my distinguished appointment, I at once wrote an auto- 
oer letter announcing the fact to my contemporary, the President of 
the French Republic, that being the proper diplomatic mode of proceed- 
ing on such occasions. Owing to some slight inadvertence, which, per- 
haps, is searcely worth mentioning, my letter remained unanswered ; but, 
—as events afterwards showed—this made no difference in our proceed- 
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ings, neither did it in the slightest degree affect the conduct of my 
excellent friend (if he will allow me to call him so) the Minister of the 
Interior, who, | am fully persuaded, acted as he did in consequence of 
private instructions, sealed orders having been sent to him from the 
Elysee Bourbon to be opened only on our arrival in Paris. In the affairs 
of “a haute politique,” it is necessary at times to use a blind to conceal | 
your intentions. This is as well known to Baron Brunnow, Count 
Coloredo, and others whom I need not name, as to myself, therefore it 
need not be further dwelt on. 

My next step was to examine the list of the proposed visitors to the 
French capital, but greatly to my surprise I found it to consist only of 
the committee itself, although the advertisement, offering to do the whole 
thing at the rate of “five pounds five a-head,” had been issued several 
days. Knowing the intense fondness which Britons feel for Frenchmen, 
I saw at once that there must be a serew loose somewhere, and my in- 
fallible coup d’wil, or, as the Germans call it, Augenblick, at. onee 
detected it. I read over the advertisement, and it immediately flashed 
upon my mind that there must be some lurking disinclination on the part 
of my countrymen to pay for their entertaiment. I consulted Mr. 
Crispin, who had undertaken the contract, and having ascertained from 
him that the journey, with first-rate accommodation in Paris and on the 
road, could not be done for less than he had named—with anything like 
profit to the contractor—{a most material consideration in a matter of 
international importance)—I took the subject into my serious considera- 
tion. I thought, in the first instance, of applying to Lord John Russell 
for a handsome loan, as the Irish members had done ; but when I remem- 
bered that those gentlemen had been beforehand with me, and had pro- 
bably drained the Treasury, I was satisfied my application would be of 
nouse. I therefore hit upon another expedient. 

* Crispin,” said I, as we were sitting at luncheon in the committee- 
room in the Strand, diverting his attention for a moment from a slice of 
tongue which he was balancing on his fork—‘“ Crispin,” I observed, “ how 
many visitors do you expect to muster ?” 

“Why,” replied he, looking blank at the interruption, “ I had reckoned 
upon three hundred at least ; but I don’t know how it is, they are re- 
markably shy of coming forward.” 

“I think I can tell you,” returned I, smiling; “ they don’t like to 
fork out.” 

“‘ How the devil, then,” exclaimed Crispin, impatiently —“ 1 beg your 
pardon, Mr. Green—but how do you think people can go to Parry and 
back” (he pronounced the word on that fashion) “ without its costing 
something ?” 

“ That’s not the question,” said [. 

“« What is, then ?” asked Mr. Crispin. 

“Why, the question is,’’ returned I, emphatically, “who will supply 
the funds if there are no subscribers ?” 

' “Nobody, I should think,” said Mr. Crispin, bluntly, at the same 
time resuming his attack upon the cold tongue. 

“There,” I observed, “ you are wrong. The money may be found 
without making a public appeal.” 

Mr. Crispin stared, but said nothing, and went on eating. 

“Five guineas a head, you say, is the lowest figure ?” 
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“ The lowest,” answered Mr. Crispin; “that is, if there’s only 300 
of ’em.” 

“« Five times three are fifteen. Well, Mr. Crispin, if I were to give 
you a cheque for 1500/., do you think you could collect as many ?” 

“What do you mean?” said he, fairly laying down his knife and fork 
in astonishment. 

“Tf I paid you 15007. down and took the risk of the subscriptions, 
would you guarantee 300 visitors ?” 

“IT should think so,” was his ready answer; “twice as many, three 
times as many—any amount on the same terms.” 

“‘ No,” said I ; “I couldn't venture on more than 300.”. 

“ Bat will you do it ?” he eagerly asked. 

“‘T will,” returned I, with Athenian laconism. 

“Then, by George!” exclaimed Mr. Crispin, “you are a trump, and 
no mistake! This I will say, there’s no one comes up to you, Mr. 
Green ; you're the jolliest, gr —” 

Flattered as I was by Crispin’s hearty commendations, I cut short the 
eulogy he would no doubt have pronounced, as | wished to keep him up 
to the mark ; and we then proceeded to discuss the details of my plan. 

It was agreed that the advertisements, for the expense of which I 
made myself responsible, should be continued in the papers without 
alteration, in the hope of adding to our gratuitously embodied corps, 
for, as I wisely remarked to Crispin, and he perfectly coincided with me, 
“the greater our number, the more imposing will be the effect.” 

On the subject of costume I was rather anxious, knowing by my own 
experience how it tells in France. 

“] have made up my mind,” said I, “ what I shall wear myself; but I 
do not insist upon every one dressing exactly like me, though an appreach 
to uniformity may be desirable. In point of fact, there ought to be a 
distinction between a leader and his army, and it was to mark the differ- 
ence, no doubt, that both the Duke of Wellington and Napoleon always 
appeared in the field incomplete armour. Of course I take my yeomanry 
cavalry uniform, but until I reach Paris I shall simply dress like an 
English country gentleman.” ; 

“ It won't be very difficult,” replied Crispin, “to manage that part of 
the business ; every man is sure to have a paletdt, and as carpet-bags 
are to be the order of the day, we shall make a very regimental appear- 
ance.” 

“I hope the carpet-bags will be good sized ones,” I observed, “ for, 
besides the things our party will require for their own use, I am desirous 
that each person should take as many bouquets with him as he can con- 
veniently carry ; they will be of the greatest utility in France, especially 
to those who don’t speak French.” 

“But don’t you think,” suggested Mr. Crispin, “that we could get 
them fresher on the other side of the Channel ?” 

I could not help eyeing him with a contemptuous glance. 

“To be sure,” I replied, ‘as far as mere flowers go; but what would 
be the value of French bouquets to French people? The real charm to 
them consists in their being English; therefore I beg you will be par- 
ticular on this point. There can be no difficulty ; Hungerford Market 
is close at hand.” 

é¢ I'm blessed if I know what we can get at this season of the year ; 
everything's so backward. There’s nothing but wallflowers.” 
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“So much the better,” said 1; “they will be typical of ourselves. 
The flower of England and her wooden walls! Ha! ha! ha!” 

were didn't seem to feel the full force of this joke, but as he is a 
man of business I am not surprised at it. I think though, that Podder, 
my former secretary and fellow-prisoner at Vincennes, would have 
laughed at it; but he is far enough off by this time, having gone 
out to California. Poor fellow, I gave him his outfit and paid his pas- 


ee There is another thing, Crispin,” added I ; ‘ we must have plenty of 
rosettes—of true blue; one for the hat, and another on the breast. 
Perhaps, some streamers—such as recruiting sergeants wear—with mottoes 
on them, might not be amiss. I'll think of it; and if I can hit upon 
anything appropriate, we'll have some printed in gold letters. The rest 
I leave to you ; only remember, if any little difficulties occur, apply to me 
in time, and I will remove them.” 

With these words I shook hands with the contractor, who accompanied 
me to the door of his office, over which hung a mirror placed at such an 
angle as to reflect the whole of Charing Cross. As I went out I glanced 
in Ht just to see how I looked, but the most prominent object I saw was 
Crispin's vulgar countenance, with one side of his face distorted to an 
enormous size, as if he was suffering from the tooth-ache, and had thrust 
his tongue into his cheek to allay the pain. People who indulge in 
excessive vanity always pay for it, sooner or later; I think he would have 
been disgusted at his own appearance if he had seen his features at that 
moment. However, I have no wish to press hardly on a man because he 
is less favourably endowed by nature than another; and this I will say of 
Crispin, that he set to work to complete all his arrangements like a man, 
—his great difficulty, want of money, being completely at an end through 
my instrumentality. 

At length he made his final report:to me that all was ready for the start. 
Ashe had anticipated, he soon mustered the 300 recruits, whose expenses I 
had agreed to defray ; but there was no great addition made to the list of 
subscribers. Indeed, I may as well state the fact, the advertisement had 
only caught one solitary individual—a gentleman named Boxer, residing 
in the neighbourhood of the Regent’s Park, who, I have since been given 
to understand, had contrived to evade the watchfulness of the persons 
whose business it was to control his actions, and had surreptitiously joined 
the excursion. 

The eventful day came at last, and as we were to start at five o'clock 
in the morning, in order to perform the whole distance between London 
and Paris in one day, it may be supposed that I had not much sleep the 
night before. If I did not repose in an arm-chair, like Napoleon on the 
Bridge of Lodi, it arose simply from the circumstance that I had an ex- 
cellent sofa, a good fire, and an Albert night-light in my dressing-room ; 
but in other respects my conduct was precisely the same as that of the 
French hero, whose country I was about to visit in a capacity different 
from any I had hitherto appeared in. 

Sternly and resolutely, therefore, I rose as the clock struck three, per- 
formed my toilette with care, and made a substantial breakfast. I then 
stepped lightly into my brougham and drove to the railway station at 
London Bridge, where the general rendezvous was to take place. The 
reader may, perhaps, feel curious to know what I had on, so I will briefly 


satisfy him. 
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Though less generally worn now than was formerly the case, top- 
boots and cords are too decidedly English for the wearer of them to be 
mistaken for anything but an Englishman ; these and a white cachmere 
waistcoat, coming well over the hips, the searlet coat of the Peckham 
hunt, a blue bird's-eye scarf, fastened with a fox-head pin, dog-skin 
gloves, a white hat, and in my hand a long-handled hunting-whip with- 
out the thong, and the representative of one who had had a good deal to 
do with British sport stands before the public. 

Of course I was greeted with three cheers as soon as I alighted—a com- 
pliment which I gracefully acknowledged by waving my hat. I then 
hastily reviewed my battalion, not a man of them being absent, and de- 
livered a neat speech, at the close of which 1 quoted Lord Palmerston’s 
memorable words in the House of Commons on the 3rd of February last 
(which Crispin had judiciously inserted in his handbill), when his lordship 
impressively declared that England expected that every man this day 
would do his duty. Much applause followed my oration; the party was 
then told off into sections for first-class carriages, and accompanied by 
my staff, Crispin and the other members of the committee, the word was 
given, and we bade adieu to our native city. 

I need not dwell upon the incidents of travel which occurred between 
London and Folkestone—the journey being accomplished in a couple of 
hours—nor enter into any detail respecting the passage across the 
Channel, which, as the weather was rather rough, sufficiently impressed 
itself, I have no doubt,-on the memories of the three hundred, few of 
whose maritime excursions had extended beyond Gravesend; they one 
and all, however, gave me credit for my seamanship, and I could even 
observe the man at the wheel eyeing me with an envious look, as much 
as to say, “I shouldn’t be surprised if he were to come and take the 
helm,” as George the Fourth did in the storm when he went to Ireland. 

At length, observing some sea-weed floating past the vessel, I came to 
the same conclusion as Columbus when on his first voyage to New York, 
that we could not be very far from land; and steadying myself on the 
arm of Crispin, who, being unaccustomed to the sea, staggered about 
dreadfully, 1 walked boldly forward into the prow, where 1 found some 
of the sailors endeavouring to point out to the sea-sick passengers various 
ob,ects in the distance. I at once excited their gratitude and admiration, 
byJinforming them that what they saw was the coast of France! Having 
sighted the land, as naval men rather ungrammatically say, we soon ran 
it down, and, in about an hour and forty-five minutes from the time we 
left the pier at Folkestone, we entered the port of Boulogne, where a 
noble speetacle awaited us. 

The Princess Clementine had no sooner—to use a nautical phrase— 
rounded the embouchure of the jetty, than I could plainly see, by the aid 
of my double opera-glass, the nature of the preparations that had been 
made. In the centre of the long pile of building, familiarly known to 
travellers as the Custom House, was erected a splendid Jack-in-the- 
Green, or kind of triumphal arch, above which waved the tri-coloured ori- 
flamme of France, supported on either side by the hereditary banners of 
England. In the centre of the rustic entablature was an inscription, “'To 
the Union of England and France,” an event which our statesmen have 
for centuries been labouring to achieve, and which the gallant Nelson laid 
down his life on this very coast to accomplish. On each pillar of the 
arch were inscribed the words ‘‘ France” and “ England,” between the 
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national flags counterchanged, as much as to say, in the language of 
Macbeth, “‘ How happy could I be with either.”” From the base of the 
arch an immense semi-circle of troops of the line and national guards, 
en grande tenue (that is to say, each man provided with sixty rounds of 
ball-cartridge), extended to the brink of the quay; the commanding 
officers, on superb Arabians, were a little in advance of their men, as was 
the enthusiastic drum-major, whose imposing black beard seemed to be a 
happy continuation of his bear-skin cap, and was only rivalled in inten- 
sity by those of some fierce-looking men—the executioners of the Repub- 
lic, I believe—who were ranged a little on one side, leaning on tremen- 
dous hatchets, and wearing long white leathern pinafores, for the purpose, 
I imagine, of preventing their small-clothes from being stained by the 
blood of their political victims. As a contrast to this warlike and—to 
some people—fearful array, there was ranged, in the centre of the semi- 
circle, a triple rank on each side of the approach to the arch of the lovely 
and accomplished Matelottes, or feminine sailors of Boulogne. They 
were attired in fancy dresses of the brightest colours, with their petticoats 
remarkably short (for convenience in dancing), and exhibiting very neat 
tournures ; the family jewels, their marriage portions, blazed in their ears 
and glittered on their corsages, and every one held in her hand a glowing 
bouquet of tmmortelles. The solid mass behind the inner ring was formed 
of the bonne bourgeoisie, the gallant blousards, and the British aristocracy, 
nine thousand of whom reside at Boulogne all the year round. A privileged 
few of the dignitaries of the place, with their charming wives and 
daughters, were assembled near the ladder by which the English visitors 
were to disembark from the steamer. 

I was the first to mount it, and when my well-known face appeared 
above the horizon, shouts of acclamation burst forth. The troops pre- 
sented arms, the officers lowered their swords, the ladies curtsied, the civi- 
lians took off their hats, the tambour-major brandished his field-marshal’s 
baton, and both bands struck up the inspiring air of “See the conquering 
hero comes !”—all of which demonstrations I graciously acknowledged. 
I was quickly followed by the committee and my staunch “ Three Hun- 
dred,” who, with their umbrellas in one hand and carpet-bags in the 
other, presented a striking appearance—one which will not readily be 
forgotten. They found them, perhaps, a little embarrassing, on account 
of the vehement desire expressed by the natives to shake hands with the 
new-comers, and many of them were at a loss to know what to do with 
the bouquets which the Matelottes presented to us as we passed through 
their ranks. 

Again I led the way, and as we moved along, the bands performed the 
solemn national anthem of “ Malbrouk,”’ after which they gave the lighter 
and no less agreeable music of “ God save the Queen” and “ Rule Bri- 
tannia,” in the chorus of which we all heartily joined. So many smiling 
faces were, perhaps, never seen as when I enfiladed the fair avenue of 
Matelottes, who will have reason for the rest of their lives to remember 
the transit of Jolly Green. 

From the quay we were conducted to the hall of the Custom House, 
where we were welcomed by the lord mayor, the sous-préfet, the colonel 
of the national guards, and other authorities of the town, who were 
drawn up on one side of a table, to which we had free access on the other, 
and which was decorated with flowers, and spread with gAteaux, to refresh 
us after our voyage. Some dozens of champagne, too, stood on this 
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hospitable board, in which we drank the “ Vin d'honneur,” a rather 
pleasanter thing than being searched by a rude dowanier, as was the cus- 
tom in the reign of Louis XIV. The Lord Mayor of Boulogne, who is, 
in his way, the first of men, as he pledged me in a bumper, pledged his 
word also that no man’s czrpet-bag should be examined ; he meant it 
kindly, and I feel thankful for his forbearance, for, had the search taken 
place, my little surprise of the bouquets intended for the Parisians would, 
of course, have been anticipated by the revelation of our intentions to the 
Minister of the Interior by means of the electric telegraph. The cere- 
mony of drinking the “ Vin d’honneur,” as well as that of our landing, 
has been already made familiar to the British public through the pages of 
the Illustrated London News; but while I admit the general accuracy of 
the sketches, particularly the portrait of the bald-headed old gentleman 
in spectacles (an eminent greengrocer in the Haymarket), I am bound 
to say there is one capital omission. I nowhere recognise my own like- 
ness, unless the manly figure, with his back towards the spectators in the 
foreground on the left hand be intended for me ; but even in that case 
some attention ought to have been paid to the costume, about which I 
had myself been so particular. 

Gratified with our reception, and slightly elated by the champagne, we 
then moved off in a body to the embarcadére, on the Capécure side of 
the harbour, cheered as we went by the anxious thousands who thronged 
the streets. The railway authorities, with whom I conversed in a con- 
descending but dignified way, were not behind hand, on their parts, in 
affording us every facility for getting into the trains, and Crispin also 
(under my directions) exerted himself in a very praiseworthy manner, 
collecting our scattered and somewhat bewildered party as a drover’s 
dog collects a flock of sheep to drive them into a pen. I could forgive 
the poor fellows for feeling a little confused at being thus suddenly trans- 
ferred to a foreign land, and thrown amongst a people, of whose lan- 
guage, literature, religion, arts, sciences, and domestic habits, they were 
profoundly ignorant. I had experienced the same sort of thing myself, 
though not, of course, to the same extent. Our last compliments paid, 
and the last of our party safely stowed away in the train, I took my seat 
in the spacious and gaily-decorated carriage prepared for the committee, 
and, the signal being given, we started for Paris. 

I must here mention one or two slight incidents, which, in the hurry 
of my animated narrative, I have hitherto been unable to notice. It 
will naturally be asked how Mr. Boxer, the gentleman from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Regent’s Park, conducted himself on the journey. I 
can assure that gentleman’s friends that they need not feel any anxiety 
on his account. His manner was, perhaps, a little wild on board the 
steamer, where he was with difficulty prevented from jumping overboard 
to see, as he said, whether he could not outswim the Princess Clementine, 
whose figure-head he mistook for the princess herself ; but the extrava- 
gance of his gesticulations, and the flighty style of his conversation, told 
greatly in his favour as soon as he got on shore, where, but for the differ- 
ence of accent, it would have been no easy matter to distinguish him 
from the people whom he came to visit. The French were quite charmed 
with him, and vowed that he exactly resembled themselves; and when 
= learnt his name, the ery of “ Vive Box—errrre,” resounded almost 
as loudly as that of “Joligrinne.” Another circumstance I may fairly 
advert to in this place. The convoi to Paris being special, no casual 
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eo a were allowed to proceed by it. This arrangement seemed to 


the source of great annoyance to an elderly gentleman with a ve 

irritable expression of countenance, and a nose the reverse of Roman, 
who wore a light-coloured paletét, a high neckcloth, and a pair of tweed 
trousers, and who talked very fast, and with a decided Scotch accent. 
He said he was a landed proprietor in the south of France, where he had 
a chateau—that he was particularly intimate with the President of the 
Republic, as he had been with the ex-king—that the friendly relations 
between the two countries were as dust in the balance compared with the 
gratification of his wishes—that the ignorance of the chef du convoi 
in not knowing who he was without his telling him must be of the most 
crass description—he, a Member of the Académie Royale de Musique, 
of the Institute, of the London University, of the Beefsteak Club, of 
the Société Universelle pour la Conglomération de toutes Sortes de 
Choses,—it was, he said—and out came the burr—‘“ trés extrordinaire,” 
and the director should hear of it from his friend M. Dupin, as well as 
from “ another place.” 

To all this the official, who had not the slightest idea what he was 
trying to say, merely answered by a shrug, and, turning to me, in- 
quired if he belonged to my party. As I replied in the negative, he 
gave another shrug, and laconically observing to the stranger, “ Alors, 
monsieur, c'est impossible; vous ne pouvez pas monter,—c’est expresse- 
ment défendu,” jumped up to his place, and the train whisked away, 
leaving ‘the French landed proprietor,” &e. &c., planté la. 

Crispin, who had evidently been enjoying the scene quietly, now 
laughed outright, and said it wasn't the first time in his life his lordship 
had got into the wrong box. 

** His lordship ?” I exclaimed; ‘“ why, who is he ?” 

“What, don’t you know him, Mr. Green?” returned Crispin; then 
T'll tell you.” 

He leant forward, and whispered confidentially in my ear: 

“ That's Lord Br—gh—m !” 

As soon as I had recovered from the surprise caused by the announce- 
ment, I was, in my turn, communicative, and entertained my companions 
with topographical anecdotes descriptive of the country through which 
we were passing, having refreshed my memory the night before by 
means of one of Crispin’s guide-books, which were got up for the ex- 
eursion at the small charge of sixpence. As this work is accessible 
to the public, a copy having been forwarded, according to law, to the 
British Museum, I shall not at present quote from the volume, merely 
observing that my remarks were very gratefully received, though the 
effect of them was sometimes slightly marred by explanations volunteered 
by Mr. Crispin, who seemed to think, as he had written the book, that 
he must know all about the contents—a clear non sequitur, as many an 
author can prove. Our progress was a series of triumphs; at every 
station we were greeted in the most cordial manner, and the only regret 
I felt was, that the railroad did not run right through the middle of the 
large towns near which we passed, in order to have afforded the inhabi- 

tants a better opportunity of seeing us. As it was, we did our best to 
show ourselves to an admiring nation; and never, perhaps, on any line 
have so many heads been thrust out of the windows as on this journey 
to Paris. As I observed to Crispin, “It was a proud display of British 
capital ;” to which he only replied by a dry staghathe cold air having, I 
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suppose, suddenly affected him. At Amiens we were very heartily greeted, 
though I must confess | was disappointed in one thing. — I fully expected 
that the freedom of the city would have been presented to me, but when 
the municipal deputation came up to the train, amidst the waving of 

, the beating of drums, and the shouting of the multitude, we per- 
ceived that they only carried small baskets of bon-bons, made up tastefully 
enough in tri-coloured paper, and stamped-in gold with the portraits of 
Queen Victoria and the President of the Republic—a somewhat meagre 
style of illustration, and the thing itself no very ‘substantial refreshment 
for hungry Britons. I returned thanks, however, in my usual radiant 
manner, and in the course of my speech was about to give the deputation 
a sketch of the history and institutions of tieir noble city, commencing 
with the treaty of Amiens, which was negotiated by the celebrated Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, and which gave peace to Europe on terms as satis- 
factory as the treaty was durable, when I was cut short by the train 
moving on, Crispin pulling me back at the same time into my seat by 
my coat-tails. No further incident of note occurred, as it became dark 
soon after we left Amiens, and for the rest of the journey I gave myself 
up to meditation on the course of policy which I should adopt in the 
interview which | projected for the next morning with the President of 
the Republic. There are few things more rude than not replying to a 
gentleman’s letter, and at one moment I had serious thoughts of sending 
a message to Louis Napoleon on account of his omission, but when I 
broached the subject in confidence to Crispin, he so strongly dissuaded 
me from doing so, urging, at the same time, that our visit was essentially 
a peaceful one, that | consented to pass the matter over in dignified 
silence. Perhaps the previous view which I took of the question would 
not have arisen in my mind, had | not been irritated at the time by the 
stupidity of the people of Amiens. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night when we reached Paris, and having 
guided the expedition so far, I thought it was but fair to myself to leave 
the gathering of my followers to Crispin, especially as he had made all 
the arrangements about lodging, &c., so I just saw my own things out, 
and Jumping into a cab drove off to the Hotel des Princes, in the 
Rue Richelieu, where I had fixed my head-quarters. Being rather 
fatigued, and having several weighty matters on my mind, I briefly re- 
turned the salutations of M. Privat and the host of gargons, and ordering 
supper in my own private apartment I at once adjourned to it, and was 
fast asleep in bed before Crispin had collected all the stragglers, about 
one hundred and fifty being billetted on the Hétel des Princes, and the 
remainder on Meurice and Lawson. 

The Parisians have witnessed a good many extraordinary events, from 
the * Downfall of Paris” (which has been set to music) to the day when 
| was led a captive to Vincennes, but, with the exception of the last- 
mentioned occurrence, I question if they ever saw anything more sur- 
prising than the appearance of the English party on Good Friday last. 
About nine o'clock in the morning of that day we assembled in imposing 
numbers at breakfast in the Arabian saloon, when ample justice was done 
to the ponderous masses of roast and boiled beef served up smoking hot, 
to the innumerable dishes of difték, to the enormous “ plom-poudings,” 
and to the quantities of bottled stout which the attentive consideration of 
M. Privat had provided for the gratification of our national tastes, know- 
ing well, as he did, how utterly impossible it is for an Englishman to 
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breakfast withoutthem. Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Wigley, two members of 
the committee, expressed an anxious wish for hot-cross ‘buns, but, strange 
to say, though we were in a Roman Catholic country, no such thin 
were to be had, and those gentlemen were obliged to content themselves 
with some gateaux de Nanterre, which a waiter fetched from the Passage 
des Panoramas. Tomkins and Wigley were a little sulky at first at not 
getting genuine Chelsea buns, which they had fully expected, but a few 
glasses of brandy soon set them right, and neither of them proved 
behind-hand in paying attention to the more solid materials of the 
breakfast. Mr. Boxer also convincingly demonstrated, that however the 
upper story might be out of order, there was nothing amiss with respect 
to the lower. 

Breakfast over, though it lasted a long while, we sallied forth. I had 
previously arranged with C crispin for a meeting of the whole body at 
eleven o’clock in the Place Vendéme, and we bent our steps along the 
Boulevards in that direction. It was highly amusing to an old traveller 
like myself to notice the unsophisticated wonder of our fellows, as they . 
stared with gaping mouths at everything they saw. I could hardly get 
them away from the cafés at the corner ‘of the Rue Richelieu, so highly 
taken were they with the magnificent frescoes by the old masters with 
which the walls are adorned, with the richness of the decorations, and the 
striking appearance of the young ladies who preside over the lump sugar 
and money boxes. It was vastly entertaining to witness the way in 
which these unadulterated Englishmen responded to the earnest greetings 
of the lively Parisians, who came rushing into their arms at every step 
they took—how our countrymen struggled to get free from the close 
embraces of their bearded friends—how they griped their hands in return 
till they made them dance with pain—how the Frenchman cried out 
“ God dam, how you do—vary well, sare,—oh yes !’"—and how our brave 
Britons replied, “‘ Parly-voo, Johnny Crappo, d d glad to see you, old 
fellows,” and then the jibbering on one side and the shouts of “ Vivent les 
Anglais !” and the sturdy laugh on the other, intermingled with such 
expressions as “ Blest if ever "T see such a lot of rum-looking, good- 
natered monkeys in all my born days!” The scene was not a courtly 
one, perhaps, but it was decidedly picturesque. 

Tomkins and Wigley, men of rather retiring habits, were at one moment 
rather put to it. Just as we were passing the Cafe Anglais up rushed two 
black-eyed flower-girls, exclaiming, according to their custom, ‘ Fleu- 
rissez-vous, messieurs,” when, observing the astonished countenances of 
the committee-men just alluded to, they at once guessed who they were, 
and began pelting them with bunches of wet violets, and then demanded 
payment, not in sous, but in quite a different coin. 

“What's a ‘ jolly bazey,’ Mr. Green?” shouted ‘Tomkins. 

** What does she mean by ‘brassy ?’’’ cried Wigley. 

But before I could offer any explanation the thing had explained itself, 
much to the discomfiture of the committee-men, whose red cheeks soomned 
fit to burst with shame at being kissed in the street by women in theopen day. 

At length, in spite of all these kind-hearted i interruptions, we succeeded 
in reaching the Place Vendéme, where Mr. Crispin had already assem- 
bled the remainder of the party; he informed me—though there was no 
necessity for his doing so, for I fully expected it—that we had received 
communications from the Préfet de Police and other official personages, 
to the effect that the various establishments under their control were en- 
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tirely placed at our disposition—a fact which, as far as the first-named 
personage was concerned, proved highly gratifying.. Crispin here tried 


a joke on his own account, observing, with a smirk, that the less we saw 
of the police-offices the better—a coarse remark, as it struck me. 

I now made the arrangement for the day’s amusement from a paper 
prepared by Crispin, who, I suspect, must have been considerably indebted 
to the “ Stranger’s Guide” or Galignani’s newspaper. I thought it as 
well to begin with something characteristic, and before we moved off from 
the Place Vendéme we sang “ The British -Grenadiers,” at the foot, as 
Shakspeare says, of Pompey’s statue. We then proceeded by the Rue 
de la Paix to the Boulevard de la Madeleine, pausing to admire the ex- 
terior of the fine Gothic church of that name, but not entering it, as some 
of our number, Tomkins and Wigley amongst others, expressed their appre- 
hensions lest they should be turned into Roman Catholics in consequence. 
I laughed at these idle fears; but the feeling being general, I did not 
press the question; so we turned down the Rue Royale and found plenty 
to look at in the Place de la Concorde, so called, as I explained to my com- 
panions, on account of the friendly meetings which have taken place there 
during the last sixty years, from the day when Louis XVI. took leave of 
the Parisians, to that of the kind visit which the people paid to the National 
Assembly in May last. Cleopatra’s Needle, in the middle of the square, 
was generally admired, though very few of us could make out the marks 
—_ it. Crispin insisted upon its being some sort of writing ; but this 
idea was universally scouted—for what kind of writing could that 
be in which men with bird’s heads and other similar absurdities 
are introduced? Even the Fanatic Nuz has not got quite so far as 
that. The fountains, too, came in for their share of praise; the only 
dissentient being Tomkins, who said he liked “a quieter sort of thing,” 
meaning the cruet-stands in Trafalgar Square; but this is at once 
accounted for when I state—in confidence—that he had something to 
do with the contract for laying down the pipes. But that which pleased 
our countrymen most in this quarter, was what they called “ the fine 
women” standing on pedestals in the corners of the Place; I heard 
the word “strapper” occasionally mentioned, and though a strong term, 
it is by no means inapplicable to those colossal representatives of Lille, 
Strasbourg, &c. We then entered the Twillery Gardens, which the 
majority of the party would call “ Toolery,” in spite of my frequent at- 
tempts to correct them, and proceeded towards the Louvre, or, as they 
said, * Loover,” much to the annoyance of my sensitive ear. It would 
detain me too long to describe in detail the effect produced upon the 
three hundred by the various objects they saw on their way there. 
Whoever sees an Englishman in Paris for the first time, cannot long 
doubt of our countrymen being abroad—in the widest sense of the 
term. Neither shall I say anything more of the Louvre than that, to 
the best of my belief, the whole three hundred wrote their names in 
pencil on one of the statues in the sculpture gallery—an ingenious and 
agreeable way of recording their visit, the delicacy of which the French 
nation will, no doubt, fully appreciate. Other sights afforded occupation 
throughout the day; the Morgue and the Gobelins being generally con- 
sidered the most amusing. At the former, everybody—except Wigley, 
who is nervous—had a peep at the remains of a red republican—a rare 
thing to see now-a-days; though, as Mr. Toby, a Smithfield salesman, 
remarked, “The corpus was more bluer nor what he looked for; how- 
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somever, he couldn’t say it warn’t reg’lar, having never afore set eyes on 
a dead Frenchman nowheres.” 

At the “ Goblins” (so Tomkins said, and the rest obstinately joined in), 
Wigley, objecting to the name, again remained outside, while the party 
examined the tapestry, which they were surprised to hear (from me) 
was made backwards; that is to say, the workman makes it with his 
hands behind his back—a piece of unnecessary trouble and “ slow work,” 
as it was universally declared. By the time we got back to dinner we 
were pretty well tired; but if the division under Mr. Crispin played 
as good a knife and fork as those who followed me to the Hétel des 
Princes, I can only say that there is no better place in the world for the 
encouragement of the appetite than Paris; nor did the champagne 
corks fly about in bad style, “topped,” as Mr. Toby said, with “ever so 
little brandy,” that gentleman consuming at least three parts of a 
bottle of Cognac to his own share. 

After dinner I proposed that we should all go to the French Opera, 
and reminded the company that they must take their English bouquets 
with them, to throw on the stage when the principal actress appeared; ~ 
but, to my great annoyance, I found that they had been left behind. 
On further inquiry, I discovered that Mr. Crispin had actually disobeyed 
my orders; and when I afterwards taxed him with it, he said that, in 
the first place, the wallflowers would all have been dead, and, in the 
next, that to throw such a heap of them would have smothered the 
young lady, besides making the stage look like Covent Garden Market 
on a Saturday evening. I swallowed my disappointment as well as I 
could, for I had expected to have made a hit in this matter, and we ad- 
journed to the theatre, all but a select few, who sat with me in a 
grilled box, preferring the pit. When the piece was over, however, I 
came forward, and giving the word, they stood up, and we paid ourselves 
the compliment of singing “‘ God save the Queen,” thus, by - pre- 
sence of mind, getting the start of the French part of the audience, 
who intended, I heard, to have done the same thing. It stands to 
reason that it was, consequently, much better sung. We then left the 
theatre, amidst the applause of the whole house, and had a quiet supper, 
with a cigar and a glass of brandy-and-water; Mr. Toby taking the 
chair after I retired, and keeping it up with a few choice spirits, in- 
cluding Mr. Boxer, till about three in the morning. This closed the 
first day in Paris. 

On Saturday I devoted myself to diplomatic affairs. Mr. Crispin 
had an interview with me at an early hour, when we settled the pro- 
gramme of the day. Dividing the main body into detachments of thirty 
or forty, and placing them under the charge of the commissionaires of 
the hotels, with strict orders to take care of them, we sent them in various 
directions, to entertain themselves in the best manner they could. 

I THEN PUT ON MY UNIFORM. 

It was a handsome yeomanry-cavalry dress, which, as I had never been 
gazetted (a formality I knew how to dispense with), I hired from the 
splendid assortment of Mr. Nathan, in Tichborne Street, Piccadilly. It 
fitted me admirably ; and when I turned out in my gold-laced crimson 
tights, my yellow-morocco boots, my close-fitting sky-blue jacket, my 
steel helmet with black horsehair-plume, my gauntlets, my sword, my 
brass spurs, and my velvet sabre-tache and pouch, the image of a Britis 
warrior was, perhaps, as undeniably represented in the streets of Paris as 
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it had ever been on the plains of Waterloo, even in the person of the 
D—ke himself. I must not omit to observe, that to make the thing com- 
plete, I wore a fancy medal and a pair of black moustaches. I thought 
Crispin would never have left off staring at me, and, indeed, everybody 
I met during the whole time I staid in Paris invariably paid me the same 
compliment. : 

The first visit I paid was, of course, to our own ambassador. I was 
accompanied only by Mr. Crispin, who acted as secretary to the com- 
mittee. Lord N—rm—nby received me in that pleasant way which no 
one can assume more readily than himself. He smiled as he observed 
that I was very fine, and that he thought I should astonish the Parisians; 
on which I promptly replied, that I always had astonished everybody, 
which made him smile still more. He then turned to Mr. Crispin, and 
addressed a few formal words to hima, expressing the satisfaction he felt at 
our friendly visit to the French capital, and concluded by observing to 
me that nothing would have given him greater pleasure than to have 
been a witness of our triumphal progress through France. 

On our way back the whole of the committee met us, and we went in 
a body to the hotel of the Minister of the Interior. After a brief delay 
we were shown in, and (contrary to my wish, for I had intended to have 
spoken in his native tongue) Mr. Crispin read in English an address of 
thanks for his kindness in allowing us to visit Paris, stating at the same 
time that the deputation, of which he was the secretary, was composed of 
some of the most respectable persons in England (here Tomkins, Wigley, 
‘Toby, Boxer, and I, all bowed), and that our object in coming was to 
draw still closer the bonds of amity which had united the two countries 
for so many hundred years. M. Leon Faucher replied also in English 
(and his pronunciation didn’t make me laugh more than once or twice, 
and then I pretended to blow my nose), that it was not necessary for us to 
be clothed in an official costume (evidently alluding to my gorgeous 
uniform) to obtain a welcome from him. He said that he well remem- 
bered having visited the principal establishments in England (meaning, 
no doubt, Barelay and Perkins’s brewery, the Thames Tunnel, and 
Madame Tussaud’s), and that he was consequently able to appreciate our 
importance. I was secretly very much amused at the minister’s civility, 
knowing very well that it was entirely to be ascribed to the letter which 
I wrote to the President of the Republic, and which is now preserved 
among the national archives, for future historians to consult. 

From the Ministry of the Interior we proceeded to the Hétel de Ville, 
the Prefect of the Seine having previously written to me to say how 
happy he should be to receive us. We were shown into the Urande 
Salle; and as no one in the building knew a word of English but our- 
selves, this time I had it all to myself, and was, luckily, prepared. I 
had on the previous night, while Toby and the rest were drinking brandy- 
and-water, robbed myself of my natural rest,.in order to write out a 
speech for the occasion. I did it in English, and got one of the garcons 
of the hotel, who had a smattering of our language, to translate it for 
me as nearly as he could. I interlined the translation, and by this inno- 
cent ruse it had all the appearance of being read off at sight. The 
subject, as well as my mode of delivery, seemed to produce a remarkable 
effect, and it was some minutes before he could trust himself to reply. 
When he did so, however, it was to the purpose; for though he said a 
good deal which I could not exactly catch, 1 made out enough to know 
that he expected to have the pleasure of seeing the whole party then in 
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Paris at a soirée on the following Wednesday evening, when he should 
have the happiness of joining us in drinking all our healths—an intima- 
tion which made a lively impression on the committee, and particularly 
on Mr. Toby. As the correspondent of the Times justly observed, in 
sending a report of the interview, “This fine, spirited declaration, 
greatly excited the enthusiasm of the deputation.” 

With the exception of the most prominent entertainments, I shall not 
enumerate all the invitations we received, neither shall I minutely de- 
scribe the various places of amusement which we visited. A short ex- 
tract from a journal kept by Mr. Toby may suffice to give an idea of the 
latter. It was written in an extremely greasy pocket-book, nearly filled 
with market transactions, and was not very easy to decypher, but I have 
preferred retaining the original orthography to making fastidious altera- 
tions. Under the entry of ‘‘ Monday,” Mr. Toby says : 

‘No Cole Ole in Parry nor never a Sider Seller were a cove can Take 
his ginnanworter Arter the play and pass acumftble Our but mister green 
took Me into a place cauld the stamminy lee rick were a Chap in mow- 
stayshers named darshy not Sam All sang All maner of songs in His 
lingo and We smoakt and drunk bernin Punsh till all was Bloo. too 
fine Gals sot at a Sideberd kiverd with shoogger basuns and Bowpots one 
on em in as fine Condishn as ever A neffer in Smiffle. thay it Was as 
took care of the Tin. french waters is contented with nuffin for thay- 
selves witch thay ought to be A moddle for sum asi Nose on. “fl 
roming punsh rayther eddy If too much On it.” 

Again, on ‘ Tuesday :” 

“Sor the frensh ouser komuns litle fellers mostly Short komuns i 
Callsem. made a preshus nois beats Our drovers Oller alleys a wantin 
the gode them coves to makem Set still. werry soon had enuff. the 
batters as thay cauls thare slorterouses much More plesnter sor every 
one on em never see sitch a site.” . 

Wigley also kept a diary, of which I got a glance. He is a hair- 
dresser in the Opera Arcade, and rather sensitive. Here are a few general 
observations : 

“The French a frivulous nation—fond of crulety—lets their beards 
grow too long—doesn’t use much sope—leastways aperiently—jabbers 
too much in speaking and wears high heels—at dinner never leaves off 
eating oysters and adhinig for toothpicks—drinks oh soocry chieftly which 
saller complexions is a consequence—is fond of shouting and dancing and 
revelutions.” 

Although Mr. Toby preferred the Abattoirs to the National Assembly, 
it will readily be imagined that my tastes led me into the hall where I 
at one time ened to have had a seat myself. I cannot however, avoid 
saying, that there, as well as in another place which J could name, the 
amount of talk far exceeded its intrinsic value. In one thing Mr. Toby 
was right; they spoke so fast and so altogether, that I should have de- 
rived little advantage from it but for the kindness of a gentleman, who 
I found was connected with one of the London daily papers (the 
M—n—g Chr—n—cle), and he gave himself the trouble to explain the 
object of a speech made by M. Victor Considérant, who (like the Irish 
members) asked the government to give him a sum of money to raise a 
phalanx, or something of the sort, and promised, if he did not succeed at the 
end of two years, like Mr. Grimwood, to “ eat his head,” which, to judge 
by all appearances, would scarcely have relieved the emptiness of his belly. 
May.—vou. LXXXVI. No. CCCXLI. H 
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On Tuesday evening we all attended a raout, which was given us in 
our own hotel by a number of my own brothers in arms, the national 
oe To gratify the company, I sang the “ Marseillaise” in a way that 

w tears from every Frenchman’s eye, and seriously affected my own 
countrymen. M. Combier made me a speech in return, which was a 
gem of its kind, and |—in my splendid uniform of the (Nathan) yeo- 
manry cavalry—made him another, no less sparkling. We then 
shouting “ Vive l’Angleterre,” while they shouted “ Vive la France,” till 
all parties became so hoarse that it was necessary we should go to supper 
mer moisten our throats with sandwiches, pastry, and champagne. 

On the following evening (Wednesday) the same scene was repeated 
at the Hétel de Ville, with this difference only, that there was no end to 
the champagne, port, sherry, and brandy that were drunk on the occasion. 
It was impossible to resist so much hospitality, and whether any of the 
three hundred went to bed sober or not is moré than I can say. The last 
thing I recollect myself, after an animated conversation with all the 

rincipal statesmen of the day who crowded round me, and to whose 
tter acquaintance I drank in Roman punch, was a strong feeling of 
fraternisation which seized me, and which induced me to invite every- 
body I met to come over and see me at Peckham. In this respect, how- 
ever, I was not singular, almost all the party extending the same 
hospitable invitation, even to the préfet’s servants, while they were putting 
on their great coats in the hall. 

The merry-making at the Hétel de Ville, and the desire I had to re- 
serve myself for our parting banquet, made me a little late next day, and 
it was not long after breakfast, when, as I was leisurely pacing along the 
Boulevard Italien, leaning on the arm of Tomkins, I saw approaching me 
a gentleman, whom I at once recognised as the disappointed traveller on 
the day we left Boulogne, and whom Crispin had given me reason to 
believe was Lord Br—gh—m. Iam not at all like Lord C—mpb—Il, 
or, as far as I know, any other noble peer, whom his lordship is in the 
habit of worrying, but there was a twitch of the nose and a screw up of 
the mouth, with an acceleration of pace as he approached, which evi- 
dently meant mischief to somebody. I looked at Tomkins to see whether, 
by chance, he had made a face at his lordship, but his countenance was 
as inflexible as a turnip, and I began to consider what offence | could 
have given, since there could be no mistake about his hostility being 
directed to one of us. I glanced at my crimson tights and well-turned 
leg, and then saw at once what was the matter. His lordship was 
jealous ; that was the reason why he alone of all the notabilities in Paris 

been absent from the préfet’s party. Almost before I had time to 
arrive at this conclusion, the noble and learned lord came close up to us, 
and made a dead stop. 

“ So,"” said he, “ Mr. Green—so you have placed yourself at the head 
of a number of impostors? Do you know, Mr. Green, that if I were 
the commander-in-chief at this moment, I would strike your name off 
the list of officers in the—the—the—(he seemed at a loss to name the 
corps, but, lawyer-like, made a bold guess)—the Tenth Hussars !” 

** My lord,” replied I, mildly, “this is very harsh language—totally 
unexpected ; certainly uncalled for, and perfectly unjustifiable. Im- 
postors, my lord, if | understand the term nghtly, are ns who pre- 
tend to be what they are not, which I defy your lordship +t to say is the 
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ease with any of those who have joined the: present excursion. They 
eame over here in the character of Englishmen, pleading no rights of 
French citizenship, nor having a tongue for each side of the water. The 
have been hospitably entertained in their capacity as Englishmen, — 
like Englishmen, they will endeavour to requite the kindness that has 
been shown them whenever they have the opportunity.” 

Lord Br—gh—m stared at me, as if he hardly understood what I 
said ; and I confess I was myself surprised to find I had spoken so 

inly ; but this is not the first time, I trust, that the British public 

ve discovered that the heart of Jolly Green is in its right place. At 
last he said : 

“ Your explanation, Mr. Green, pleases me—it is, im some measure, 
satisfactory to me, Mr. Green; pray give me your hand sir.” 

We shook hands accordingly; and his lordship, with a most inde- 
scribable smirk, then said : 

“‘ But, Mr. Green, when do you mean to leave Paris ?”’ 

“ To-morrow, my lord.” 

“Ah!” replied he, brightening up still more; “that’s right—that’s 
well—to-morrow—good day, Mr. Green.” 

If ever there was one man glad to get rid of another, that man was 
Lord Br—gh—m. 

Of the grand dinner that day in the Salle Valentino, and of the ball 
at Boulogne on the following evening, I have not time now to speak; 
but of this I feel certain, that if ever the French and English people are 
urged to collision by their rulers, they will call to mind their mutual 
friendly relations established by themselves, and drown all tendency to 
animosity in an amicable discharge of grape. 

Let me, however, mention one gratifying fact. In commemoration of 
the British excursion, a very handsome medal has been struck by the 
French government from a design by a Welsh artist named J—nes. On 
the obverse appeared my portrait between a cap of liberty and two handg 
clasped—emblematic of the union of the two nations. On the reverse 
is the following simple inscription : 

A 
JOLLY GREEN, 
La FRANCE RECONNAISSANTE. 
ler Avril, 1849. 

I cannot exactly understand why the period of our visit has been ante- 
dated, but I am fully sensible of the kind feeling that dictated the com- 
pliment. 





MONASTERIES IN THE LEVANT.* 


Unper whatever aspect viewed, the East still presents something new 
to contemplate. The cradle, as well as the prolonged home of religion 
and learning, of literature and art, it could hardly be otherwise. To 
imagine that its resources are exhausted only betrays an ignorance of 
what those resources are. The very tombs of the East recal a history— 
one, too, that.is pregnant with meaning. Never was a monument of 
past times more superficially glanced at than in the following passage :-— 
“In Armenia the traveller is often startled by the appearance of a gi- 


* Visits to Monasteries in the Levant. By the Honourable Robert Curzon, J un. 
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gantic stone figure of a ram, far away from any present habitation: 
this is the tomb of some ancient possessor of flocks and herds whose 
house and village have disappeared, and nothing but his tomb remains to 
mark the site which once was the abode of men.”—(Curzon, p. xxviii.) 
Like the lion sculptured on the Tajik’s grave, the obelisk on the Izedis, 
the ram is a tradition of the remotest antiquity among the Turkomans— 
not Armenians—and a talisman of high repute ; while the Persian lion, 
however, does not sesame 4 date further back (as a popular and not a 
monarchical symbol) than the Arab conquest, Ali being the Lion of God 
among the Shiahs, the black ram gave its name to the warlike tribe of 
Kara Kayanlu; it was borne on the banners of the Seljukian sovereigns, 
and the memory of its domination is still preserved in the name of 
Karamania. 

Christianity has undergone so many persecutions from without, and so 
many changes within itself in the East, and these are so often intimately 
connected with art, that it is a wonder that no one has hitherto devoted 
himself to the study of the Christian remains of the East. Christian 
churches of the highest antiquity are met with in the most out of the 
way places. Deep in the forests of Mount Casius, far removed from any 
habitation, and in a pathless solitude, there is a little church which closely 
resembles that at the Coptic monastery on the Nile, and of which we 
have mention made in Cory’s “ Ancient Fragments” (p. 11), as having 
been consecrated to Corus or Ham. Mr. David Roberts has lately 
familiarised us with the position of some of the more remarkable of the 
monasteries of Syria; such also are those yet undepicted of Sis, in Cilicia, 
of Der-i-Saffran, near Mardin, and others too numerous to mention; and 
not less curious in another point of view are the fresco-painted rock 
chapels and cells of Cappadocia. But the most extraordinary accumu- 
lation of remains of early Christianity are to be met with in northern 
Syria. Commencing in groups of fine marble buildings on the eastern 
slope of the Jibal Rayah, near Edlip, and not far north of ancient 
Apamea, remains of churches, chapels, monasteries, and other edifices of 
early Christianity may be met with, isolated, in groups of two or three, 
and from that to masses of hundreds, stretching by the upland of Dara, 
the Amguli Hills, with its central group of St. Simon’s monastery, to 
beyond the Euphrates, where in the district of Aniana and Porsita, up- 
wards of twelve distinct groups of Christian remains may be descried, 
now tenantless and abandoned. On the plain of Dana alone eight dis- 
tinct groups of ruins of early Christianity may be counted from one spot, 
and at the foot of the Jibal Rayah the appearance is that of a great de- 
serted city, far cifferent in its architectural pretensions, and in all the 
insignia of a departed civilisation, to any existing city of the day. 
Neither Roberts nor Mr. Curzon have visited these far-spreading frag- 
ments of a once-thriving community, and yet justly does the latter gen- 
tlemanly traveller remark, that it is much to be desired that some com- 
petent person should explain what an early Christian church was; what 
the ceremonies, ornaments, vestures, and fiturg were at the time when 
the church of our Lord was formally established by the Emperor Con- 
stantine; “for the numerous well-meaning authors who have written on 
the restoration of our older churches, appear to me to be completely in 
the dark. Gothic is not Christian architecture—it is Roman Catholic 
architecture: the vestures of English ecclesiastics are not restorations of 
early simplicity—they are modern inventions, taken from German colle- 
giate dresses, which have nothing to do with religion.” 
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Mr. Curzon appears in his visits to the monasteries of the Levant to 
have had the following anecdote in mind as a key to his researches :— 


A Russian, or I do not know whether he was not a French traveller, in the 
pursuit, as I was, of ancient literary treasures, found himself in a great monas- 
tery in Bulgaria to the north of the town of Cavalla; he had heard that the books 
preserved in this remote building were remarkable for their antiquity, and for 
the subjects on which they treated. His dismay and disappointment may be 
imagined when he was assured by the agoumenos, or superior of the monastery, 
that it contained no library whatever; that they had nothing but the liturgies 
and church books, and no palaia pragmata or antiquities at all. The poor man 
had bumped upon a pack-saddle over villanous roads for many days for no other 
object, and the library of which he was in search had vanished as the visions of 
adream. The agoumenos begged his guest to enter with the monks into the 
choir, where the almost continual church service was going on, and there he saw 
the double row of long-bearded holy fathers, shouting away at the chorus of 
kupte eAewrov, KpLoTe eAecror (pronounced Kyrie eleizon, Christe eleizon), which 


‘occurs almost every minute, in the ritual of the Greek Church. Each of the 
monks was standing, to save his bare legs from the damp of the marble floor, 
upon a great folio volume, which had been removed from the conventual librar 
and applied to purposes of practical utility,.in the way which I have described. 
The traveller, on examing these ponderous tomes, found them to be of the 
greatest value; one was in uncial letters, and others were full of illuminations of 
the earliest date; all these he was allowed to carry away in exchange for some 
footstools or hassocks, which he presented in their stead to the old monks; they 
were comfortably covered with ketché or felt, and were in many respects more 
convenient to the inhabitants of the monastery than the manuscripts had been, 
for many of their antique bindings were ornamented with bosses and nail-heads, 
which inconvenienced the toes of the unsophisticated congregation, who stood 
upon them without shoes for so many hours in the day. 


The East is essentially to the present day the land of adventures, 
whether these be sought for among the crocodiles of the Nile, the 
Bedouins, of the desert, or the recesses of convents, and more curious lite- 
rary incidents befel Mr. Curzon than even what is here related as having 
occurred to a predecessor in the same field. The author's first business 
visit, after a short stay at Cairo, was to the Coptic monasteries, near the 
Natron lakes. These remains of the Ascetic followers of Saint Macarius 
are not much visited by travellers; and Mr. Curzon was enabled, by 
the liberal distribution of rosoglio and the precious metals, to obtain 
severable valuable Coptic and Syriac manuscripts, which lay perdu in an 
oil-cellar. One heavy volume, which he was obliged to leave behind him 
for want of means to transport it, and which contained some lost epistles 
of Saint Ignatius, has since been acquired by the British Museum. 

The next conventual visit was to the well known Der el Adra, on the 
Nile, commonly called the Convent of the Pulley. Few, if any, travellers 
have been induced, like Mr. Curzon, to overcome the inconveniences and 
hazards of a visit to a convent which so many have passed by satisfied 
with a sarcasm at the poor monks, who partake at once of some of the 
attributes of birds and fishes, and who, says Dr. Olin, in his “ Travels in 
the East,” “forfeit their claim to charity by a professional devotion of 
their lives to the work of disgracing the Gospel as well as human nature.” 
Mr. Curzon was well rewarded, both for his courage in making the 
ascent and his courtesy to the poor Copts, by discovering a very curious 
specimen of early Christian architecture, and by visiting a little known 
and very singular community. 

But. it was not in monasteries only that Mr. Curzon sought out early 
Christian MS. He learned from a Coptic carpenter living among the 
ruins of Thebes, that the library of an extinct monastery was secreted in. 
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one of the tombs of that great city. The carpenter would only agree to 
conduet our traveller to the beanie treasures at night. 


After lighting three candles, they descended into a great sepulchral 
hall, and om. into another, divided into aisles by four square columns, 
The walls were covered with hieroglyphs, and on the columns were tall 

of the gods of the infernal regions, in brilliant colours. Having 
found the books lying upon the steps of a Coptic altar, which was met 
with in the Egyptian tomb, they stuck the candles in the ground, and 
proceeded to examine their contents. 


The first which came to hand was a dusty quarto, smelling of incense, and 
well spotted with yellow wax, with all its leaves dogs-eared or worn round with 
constant use: this was a MS. of the lesser festivals. Another appeared to be of 
the same kind; a third was also a book for the church service. We puzzled over 
the next two or three, which seemed to be martyrologies, or lives of the saints; 
but while we were poring over them, we thought we heard a noise. “Oh! father 
of hammers,” said I to the carpenter, “ I think i heard a noise: what could it be? 
—I thought I heard something move.” “ Did you, hawaja?” (O merchant), said 
the carpenter; “it must have been my son moving the books, for what else could 
there be here?—No one knows of this tomb or of the holy manuscripts which it 
contains. Surely there can be nothing here to make a noise, for are we not 
here alone, a hundred feet under the earth, in a place where no one comes? 
—It is nothing: certainly it is nothing;” and so saying, he lifted up one of the 
candles and peered about in the darkness; but as there was nothing to be seen, 
and all was silent as the grave, he sat down again, and at our our leisure we 
completed our examination of all the books which lay upon the steps. 

They proved to be all church books, liturgies for different seasons, or homilies; 
and not historical, nor of any particular interest, either from their age or sub- 
ject. There now remained only the great book upon the altar, a ponderous 
quarto, bound either in brown leather or wooden boards; and this the carpenter’s 
son, with difficulty, lifted from its place, and laid it down before us on the 
ground; but, as he did so, we heard the noise again. The carpenter and I looked 
at each other: he turned pale—perhaps I did so too; and we looked over our 
shoulders in a sort of anxious, nervous kind of way, expecting to see something 
—we did not know what. However, we saw nothing; and, feeling a little 
ashamed, I again settled myself before the three candle-ends, and opened the 
book, which was written in large black characters of unusual size. As I bent 
over the huge volume, to see what it was about, suddenly there arose a sound 
somewhere in the cavern, but from whence it came I could not comprehend ; it 
seemed all round us at the same moment. There was no room for doubt now : it 
was a fearful howling, like the roar of a hundred wild beasts. The carpenter 
looked aghast : the tall and grisly figures of the Egyptian gods seemed to stare at 
us from the walls. I thought of Cornelius Agrippa, and felt a gentle perspiration 
coming on which would have betokened a favourable crisis in a fever. Suddenly 
the dreadful roar ceased, and as its echoes died away in the tomb, we felt con- 
siderably relieved, and were beginning to try and put a good face upon the matter, 
when, to our unutterable horror, it began again, and waxed louder and louder, as 
if legions of infernal spirits were let loose upon us. We could stand this no 
longer : the carpenter and I jumped up from the ground, and his son in his terror 
stumbled over the great Coptic manuscript, and fell upon the candles, which were 
all put out in a moment ; his screams were now added to the uproar which re- 
sounded in the cave : seeing the twinkling of a star through the vista of the two 
outer chambers, we all set off as hard as we could run, our feelings of alarm being 
increased to desperation when we perceived that something was chasing us in the 
darkness, while the roar seemed to increase every moment. How we ‘did tear 
along! The devil take the hindmost seemed about to be literally fulfilled ; and 
we raised stifling clouds of dust, as we scrambled up the deep slope which led to 
the outer door. “So then,” thought I, “the stories of gins, and ghouls, and 
goblins, that I have read of and never believed, must be true after all, and in this 
city of the dead it has been our evil lot to fall upon a haunted tomb !” 

thless and bewildered, the carpenter and I bolted out of this infernal palace 
into the open air, mightily relieved at our escape from the darkness and the terrors 
of the subterranean vaults. We had not been out a moment, and had by no means 
collected our ideas, before our alarm was again excited to its utmost pitch. 
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The evil one came forth in bodily shape, and stood revealed to our eyes distinctly 
in the pale light of the moon. | 
While we were gazing upon the appearance, the carpenter’s son, whom we had 
quite forgotten in our hurry, came creeping out of the doorway of the tomb upon 


his hands and knees. 
“ Why, father !” said he, after a moment’s silence, “if that is not old Fatima’s 


donkey, which has been lost these two days! It is lucky that we have found it, 
for it must have wandered into this tomb, and it might have been starved if we 
had not met with it to-night.” 

The carpenter looked rather ashamed of the adventure ; and as for myself, 
though I was glad that nothing worse had come of it, I took comfort in the 
reflection that I was not the first person who had been alarmed by the proceedings 


of an ass. 

Next came the Der Abu Shenud, or the ‘“‘ White Monastery,” the in- 
terior of which was once a magnificent basilica, while the exterior was 
built by the Empress Helena, in the ancient Egyptian style. A turtle- 
dove having nestled itself in the sleeve of the author's benish, he made 
a vow not to make pies of those poor birds any more—a very proper 
resolution, for nothing can be more cruel than the wholesale slaughter 
made by European travellers of the harmless and confiding doves on the 
Nile. In some parts of the East such cruelty could not be committed 
with impunity. 

The author carries us with a dash of his pen from the Nile to the 
Gihon. The reception given by the Latin monks of St. Salvador con- 
trasted very unfavourably with what he had met with in Egypt. Of the 
Greek hermits of St. Sabba he speaks, however, in terms of high respect, - 
as forming their rule of life from the Ascetic writings of the early 
fathers of the Church. Mr. Curzon remained at Jerusalem till the cele- 
bration of Easter, upon which occasion Ibrahim Pacha was also present, 
and there occurred one of those frightful catastrophes which too fre- 
quently attend upon large assemblages when exposed to sudden fright. 
Mr. Curzon thus describes this extraordinary scene :— 


After a while, when he had seen all that was to be seen, Ibrahim Pacha got u 
and went away, his numerous guards making a line for him by main force throug 
the dense mass of people which filled the body of the church. As the crowd was 
so immense, we waited for a little while, and then set out altogether to return to 
our convent. I went first and my friends followed me, the soldiers making 
way for us across the church. I got as far as the place where the Virgin is said 
to have stood during the crucifixion, when Isaw a number of people lying one on 
another all about this part of the church, and as far as I could see towards the 
door. I made my way between them as well as I could, till they were so thick 
that there was actually a great heap of bodies on which Itrod. It then suddenly 
struck me they were all dead ; I had not perceived this at first, for I thought 
they were only very much fatigued with the ceremonies, and had lain down to 
rest themselves there ; but when I came to so great a heap of bodies I looked 
down at them, and saw that sharp, hard appearance of the face which is never to 
be mistaken. Many of them were quite black with suffocation, and further on 
were others all bloody and covered with the brains and entrails of those who had 
been trodden to pieces by the crowd. 

At this time there was no crowd in this part of the church; but a little further 
on, round the corner towards the great door, the people, who were quite panic- 
struck, continued to press forward, and every one was doing his utmost to escape. 
The guards outside, frightened at the rush from within, thought that the Chris- 
tians wished to attack them, and the confusion soon grew into a battle. The sol- 
diers with their bayonets killed numbers of fainting wretches, and the walls were 
spattered with blood and brains of men who had been felled, like oxen, by the 
butt-ends of the soldiers’ muskets. Every one struggled to defend himself or to 
get away, and in the mélée all who fell were immediately trampled to death by 


the rest. So desperate and savage did the fight become, that even the panic- 


struck and frightened pilgrims appear at last to have been more intent upon the 
destruction of each other than desirous to save themselves. 
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For my part, as soon as I perceived the danger, I had cried out to my com- 
panions to turn back, which they had done; but I myself was carried on by the 
press till [came near the door, where all were fighting for their lives. Here, 
seeing certain destruction before me, I made every endeavour to get back. An 
officer of the pacha’s, who, by his star was a colonel or bin bashee, equally alarmed 
with myself, was also trying to return: he caught hold of my cloak, or bournouse, 
and pulled me down on the body of an old man who was breathing out his last 
sigh. As the officer was pressing me to the ground we wrestled together among 
the dying and the dead with the energy of despair. I struggled with this man till 
I pulled him down, and happily got again upon my legs—(I afterwards found 
that he never rose again)—and scrambling over a pile of corpses, I made my way 
back into the body of the church, where I found my friends, and we succeeded in 
reaching the sacristy of the Catholics, and thence the room which had been 
assigned to us by the monks. The dead were lying in heaps, even upon the stone 
of unction; and I saw full 400 wretched people, dead and living, heaped promis- 
cuously one upon another, in some places above five feet high. Ibrahim Pacha 
had left the church only afew minutes before me, and very narrowly escaped 
with his life; he was so pressed upon by the crowd on all sides, and it was said 
attacked by several of them, that it was only by the greatest exertions of his 
suite, several of whom were killed, that he gained the outer court. He fainted 
more than once in the struggle, and I was told that some of his attendants at last 
had to cut a way for him with their swords through the dense ranks of the 
frantic pilgrims. He remained outside, giving orders for the removal of the 
co and making his men drag out the bodies of those who appeared to be 
still alive from the heaps of the dead. He sent word to us to remain in the 
convent till all the dead bodies had been removed, and that when we could come 
out in safety he would again send to us. | 

We stayed in our room two hours before we ventured to make another attempt 
to escape from this scene of horror; and then walking close together, with all 
our servants round us, we made a bold push and got out of the door of the church. 
By this time most of the bodies were removed; but twenty or thirty were still 
lying in distorted attitudes at the foot of Mount Calvary; and fragments fof 
clothes, turbans, shoes, and handkerchiefs, clotted with blood and dirt, were 
strewed all over the pavement. 

In the court in the front of the church, the sight was pitiable: mothers weeping 
over their children—the sons bending over the dead bodies of their fathers—and 
one poor Woman was clinging to the hand of her husband, whose body was fear- 
fully mangled. Most of the sufferers were pilgrims and strangers. The pacha 
was greatly moved by this scene of woe; and he again and again commanded his 
officers to give the poor people every assistance in their power, and very many 
by his humane efforts were rescued from death. 

Iwas much struck by the sight of two old men with white beards, who had 
been seeking for each other among the dead; they met as I was ing by, and 
it was affecting to see them kiss and shake hands and congratulate each other 
on having escaped from death. 

When the bodies were removed many were discovered standing upright, quite 
dead; and near the church-door one of the soldiers was found thus standing, 
with his musket shouldered, among the bodies which reached nearly as high as 
his head; this was in a corner near the great door on the right side as you come 
in. It seems that this door had been shut, so that many who stood near it were 
suffocated in the crowd; and when it was opened the rush was so great that 
numbers were thrown down and never rose again, being trampled to death by 
the press behind them. The whole court before the entrance of the church was 
covered with bodies laid in rows, by the pacha’s orders, so that their friends might 
find them and them away. As we walked home we saw numbers of people 
carried out, some dead, some horribly wounded and in a dying state, for they had 
fought with their heavy silver inkstands and daggers. 


With the exception of this disastrous event, Mr. Curzon's travels in 
the Holy Land were not attended with so many difficulties as he met 
with on his visit to the monasteries of Meteora, in Albania. The de- 
scription of the latter monasteries, the ascent by a windlass and net, and 
the account of the curiosities within, form an interesting portion of the 


volume, which concludes with equally curious and interesting notices of 
the monasteries of Mount Athos. 
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THE IONIAN ISLANDS IN 1849. 


On my return from my tour in the East, I went to Zante, with the 
view of meeting the English steamer, which touches there on its way to 
Malta. I was much struck by the beauty of this enchanting island, and, 
as the weather was fine, I eagerly availed myself of so favourable an 
opportunity of seeing it. 

A rich and undulating plain of considerable extent, thickly planted 
with the currant vine, and diversified by occasional olive-groves, and 
encircled by a bold amphitheatre of rugged mountains, forms a land- 
‘seape rarely to be met with, and never to be forgotten. It is studded 
with numerous hamlets and country houses, and it is intersected in all 
directions by carriage-roads. Many of these, however, have been left 
unfinished ; thus, after driving a few miles out of town, and just when I 
was approaching the village to which the road led, it suddenly vanished 
in the most unaccountable manner from under the horse’s feet, exactly at 
the place where it should have gone on, and I was obliged to atte on 
foot. As this happened to me several times, it appeared to me to be 
rather odd that one road should not have been completed before another 
was commenced, and the more so, as I was told that there is a direct tax _ 
of one-and-a-half per cent. on all exported produce for the express 
purpose of making roads on which it may be transported in carts. The 
consequence of this unbusiness-like application of the revenue was visible, 
for herds of laden mules and donkeys are still to be seen, and I.also 
remarked that the roads are exceedingly badly kept. 

I often whiled away my time by walking about the town of Zante, in 
which there are two good squares, and one handsome street with a double 
row of arcades. On one occasion I passed a ree building, at 
the door of which I saw a great many children playing in the street, and 
in a vein of idle curiosity I asked an apothecary, whose shop oceupied a 
a of it, if all the inhabitants of Zante had such large families. 

e informed me, in Italian, that this was the Civil Hospital, and that 
it _—" also an asylum for the poor, and the Foundling Hos- 
pital. 

“You must have but few sick, few paupers, and few foundlings in 
Zante,” I said, ‘‘if they are all accommodated in that small house ?” 

“On the contrary,” Ls replied, “we have a great many, and if you 
will take the trouble to walk in you may judge for yourself.” 

I did so; and there I saw, to be sure, about fifty old men, and was 
told that there were upwards of a hundred children. Most of the latter 
were turned out during the day for want of room, and on inquiring fur- 
ther I found that no education was given to them, and that the whole 
affair was a disgrace to humanity. . 

When I returned to the principal square I met one of my fellow-pas- 
sengers, a native of Zante, who had come over from Greece with me. 
He asked me what I thought of his island. I answered that the island 
was beautiful, but that some things which I had seen rather astonished 

me, and I mentioned the roads and the Foundling Hospital. 
‘There is the person to whom you should speak about these matters,” 
said he, pointing to an individual who was walking up and down in close 
conversation with a stout middle-aged man. : 
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I inquired who he was, and was informed that he was the regent, 
or native head of the local government. 

“ And the other?” I rejoined ; “I suppose he is the senator, or some 
other of the first functionaries of the island, as I have seen them toge- 
ther every afternoon since I have been in Zante ?” 

* Not in the least,” said my quondam travelling companion; “ he is one 
of the managers of the Monte di Pieté, which is a government pawn- 
broking ,institution for the assistance of the poor. Do you see those 
two gentlemen passing along there?” continued the Zantiote; “the 
elder, who is the father of the other, is one of the most distinguished 
members of the Ionian aristocracy. He contributed towards the in- 
dependence of the Greek kingdom, both by the assistance of his 

t talents, and by the most generous sacrifice of a considerable 
portion of his large inion He is respected by allclasses for his up- 
rightness and high sense of honour, as well as for his kindness of heart, 
which is proverbial in Zante. He possesses property in almost every 

of the island, and his influence with the people is all-powerful, 
although his good sense and right feelings prevent his making an improper 
use of it. Does it not appear to you that such a man would be the most 
valuable friend the agian have in these islands? Well, he is not 
only regarded as an enemy, and he has been constantly excluded from 
any participation in the government of his country, but his house was 
searched and his papers were seized, not many years ago, with the idea 
that treasonable documents would be discovered in his possession. I need 
not add that, on the contrary, nothing was found but ample proofs of his 
friendly feeling towards the British nation. He is now, however, too far 
advanced in age to admit of his accepting office ; but his son, whom you 
see with him, has every right to expect that the highest position in the 
state should be offered to him, for he adds great literary acquirements to 
all the brilliant personal advantages possessed by his father, with which 
he is equally endowed.” 

“ Well, but if this be true,” I replied, “surely the English will never 
be so blind to their own interests as to deprive themselves of his assistance 
and support.” 

“hey are, indeed, blind,” he said ; “ when the last government was 
formed, about four years ago, the British minister at the court of Athens 
wrote to the lord high commissioner, assuring him that this gentleman 
was well known to him as a staunch and tried friend of the English; 
but (would you believe it ?) your countrymen here think they do better 
to listen to the Ionian intriguers than to so high an authority as an 
English plenipotentiary ; and they still consider him to be a person whom 
it would be dangerous to place in an eminent position.” 

“ But what do they find to say against him?” I inquired. 

“Oh! a great deal that is not true, and a little that is founded on 
fact, but which is only the necessary result of their own mistaken policy. 
They infer, for instance, from his having sent his sons to study at Athens, 
and to follow the military or other professions there, that he is secretly 
inclined in favour of the union of these islands with Greece ; but is he 
not right to wees for them thus, when he sees that his family is perse- 
cuted in the Ionian States? The English should rather show impartiality 
by treating such men as these in the same manner as they do their less 
worthy favourites, and the chief benefit would then accrue to them, for 
their administration would become popular, by the appointment of persons 
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whom the natives esteem, and their government would gain strength, b 
the powerful aid of the first gentlemen in the islands. ‘This, askew, 
val 2 be fatal to the Cabals, and they, therefore, make war against these 
two, who are walking there, and against others, who are also dangerous 
to them, though in a less degree, because they are more deserving of 
being entrusted with power than they are themselves. Mr. Stewart 
Mackenzie was not taken in by them in this respect when he was lord 
high commissioner, for he was on the best possible terms with that 
family, of which we are justly gees in Zante; but he did not live to 
lace them in the position which they are entitled to, and in which his 
Lasers to the younger of these two counts sufficiently prove that he 
intended to do them the justice of reinstating them.” 

« And who are the others to whom you allude?” I asked. 

Several of our most respectable citizens,” he replied; “ one of them 
suffered a lawsuit, by which the government attacked his estate because 
he had displayed an independent character as a member of parliament, 
and had proved that he would not rank himself with the despicable 
flatterers of the English. They attempted to retaliate by raising a claim 
on a part of the plain of Zante, which he inherits from his ancestors, 
and which was asserted to be public property, on most unjust grounds, 
but the courts of law secured it to him, and the English had to thank their 
false friends for leading them into this disreputable affair. Our former 
regent is 4lso considered to be an enemy, and the only cause which can 
be assigned is, that his conduct has always been dictated by a spirit of 
conciliation between the English and the Ionians, and that he has con- 
stantly endeavoured to promote a reciprocal good feeling, which is what 
the others do all they can to destroy. His brother-in-law, who is a 
young man of talent and elevated sentiments, and four or five of our 
best lawyers, three of whom act as supplementary judges, are included in 
the same class, besides many others, whom it would be tedious to enu- 
merate. Ah! there is one of them, who has stopped to speak to the two 
counts; and the reason for the persecution which he experiences at the 
hands of the reigning faction is, that he was sent some years ago by his 
countrymen to lay before the home government their respectful request 
that their political condition might be taken into consideration. He is 
therefore regarded as one of the national party which desires the im- 
provement of our representative system, and this would be a death-blow 
to those who are now patronised by the English, for 7 could never ob- 
tain a majority at a real election, and they know it well. That young 
man is clever, and he possesses a resolute character, undoubted integrity, 
and an ardent love of his country, which excite their alarm, because they 
are conscious that their own claims are not supported by these rare en- 
dowments. He is the responsible editor of our newspaper, for we have 
at length obtained the advantage of having a free press, and several of 
those whom I have mentioned to you are his co!leagues in its manage. 
ment, which reflects the greatest credit on our island. The few numbers 
which have appeared as yet pass an independent and impartial judgment 

on the state of this country, and reason with eloquence and perspicacity 
on our local politics.” 

“ And who is that elderly gentleman,” I asked, ‘‘ who takes off his 
hat so respectfully, and smiles with such an engaging manner, when he 
passes the three whom you have described? He must be one of their 
warmest friends and most sincere admirers.” 
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‘‘ That gentleman,” replied my communicative acquaintance, “ is their 
most bitter enemy and their most active persecutor,” 

-- He must, therefore, be a friend of the English,” I " 

- “A friend of the English!” answered the Ionian, “he is their worst 
foe’; he is their professional deceiver; in fact, he-has grown old in the art 
and in the habit of hoodwinking them, and his skill is indeed unparalleled; 
he insinuates himself into their confidence and makes them follow his in- 
structions, while they suppose that he is wer an theirs. Never had the 
English a friend who was more injurious to them thar this individual, for 
he is the heart and soul, the very focus and centre of all the designing 
subtlety and perfidious machinations, of which they are the mere instru- 
ments in this island, and he may well be styled the Mephistopheles of 
Zante.” 

“There appears to me, however,” said I, “ to be some little ‘contradic- 
tion in what you say, and I should like to know how it is that he remains 
at his time of life in a subordinate situation if he possesses so much 
influence ?” 

“He has induced his patrons to make him a legislator, in order that 
he might enjoy a double salary; but his personal qualifications do not 
suffice to justify his being raised to high office,” replied my friend ; “ and, 
besides this, he may have private reasons for preferring his present posi~- 
tion, which I must leave unexplained, as I do not wish to discuss any- 
thing but the public conduct of those who are prominent in political life. 
i have only mentioned facts, which are perfectly well known to every one 
excepting the English, and all that I have told you is repeated, and would 
be confirmed universally. Some of your countrymen, however, have 
found out the real state of the islands, and have acted, as civil servants, 
in a manner which promoted the true interests both of England and of the 
natives, but they have always been represented as enemies by the means 
which I have exposed to you, and either their credulous and misguided 
superiors have been induced to remove them, or they have themselves 
resigned their appointments. in disgust. By the same process all the 
Ionians who would shine in public life, and would be of real advantage to 
their country and to its protectors, are kept at a distance, and the power 
is left exclusively in the hands of the worst class ; or, if any one of the 
more respectable of our gentlemen is raised to high employment by an 
unusual combination of circumstances, he is hunted down by the force of 
numbers, for he stands alone against their united attacks. This is the 
case with our worthy senator at Corfu, who frequently points out the de- 
plorable consequences which arise in his native island. ie the intrigues 
of a faction, but his single voice is not heard in opposition to their unani- 
mous misrepresentations, which tend in every possible manner to throw 
discredit on him, as they do on most of my countrymen who are distin- 
guished for their integrity and their patriotism. There is also the 
archon, or head of the department of public instruction, who belongs to 
this island, and has occupied the eminent posts of senator and regent ; he 

thas proved himself to be a clever man and an able administrator, yet his 


@alents are not turned to account by the government, which might find 


its advantage in raising him to a high political sphere. If you could 
hear the discussions which take place in that large house opposite us, you 
would understand that the inhabitants of Zante are not so easily deceived 
as some of the English functionaries are.” 

“Whose house is it ?” I asked. 
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« That is the Zante Club,” he replied, “ which consists of a hundred 
and fifty natives, most of whom are men of talent and good education, 
and you may well believe that they do not spare the intriguers. We 
have another club, which takes its name from our distinguished country- 
man, Ugo Foscolo; among its hundred and twenty members, also, there 
are many who do honour to the Ionian Islands; and there, too, commen- 
dation and censure are abundantly and impartially awarded. But now I 
must wish you good morning.” 

I walked on with a feeling of apprehension lest I should be recognised 
as an Englishman, for I expected in that case to be stoned by the Ionians, 
and I longed for the arrival of the steamer which was to relieve me from 
the embarrassing position in which I was placed, because I had not the. 
courage to look any one in the face, so much did I feel the injustice that 
was done by a few deluded individuals to the fair name of my great and 
glorious country. I had not gone far when I encountered an ales gen- 
tleman, whose acquaintance I had happened to make, and with whom I 
had formerly conversed on the state of these islands. I was glad to see 
him, as I hoped to hear something consolatory from him, for I knew that 
he was one of those who pay court to the English, and I expected that he 
would pour balm on the wounds which my national pride had suffered, 
by refuting what I had heard. I asked him how the islands were 
getting on now, in order to bring him on the wished-for topic without 
loss of time. . 

“Oh! a great misfortune has befallen us,” he answered, with a deep sigh. 

“ Tam sorry to hear that,” I said; ‘‘ but what has happened? Has the 
British nation lost its taste for plum-puddings, and has the price of Zante 
currants fallen in consequence ?” 

“Oh! something much worse than that.” 

“Indeed! You alarm me ; pray tell me what is the matter ?” 

“They have given us the freedom of the press!” said he, and he 
groaned. “ Our first newspaper appeared a few weeks ago !” 

“Well, and what of that? 

“ Why, simply this, that the Ionian Islands are now utterly ruined.” 

“ How do you make that out?” I inquired. 

“Yes, we are totally undone; the lord high commissioner has not 
adopted, in this instance, the salutary system of acting on the advice of 
those who know the country well, and are fully aware of the inevitable 
obstacles to quiet administration which a free press must necessarily 
raise. His excellency has unfortunately followed his own erroneous 
judgment, and the ministry has realised his imprudent idea of abolishing 
the admirable restrictions which existed on the publication of political 
opinions.” 

“ But tell me,” said I, interrupting him, “where lies the evil in all 
this, for I confess that I cannot comprehend it ?” : ) 

“Do you not perceive,” he replied, “that besides the dangerous ex- 
citement which political journals must produce amongst the people, this 
inconsiderate innovation will probably lead to other changes in our excel- 
lent form of government?” 

“ Pray explain yourself.” 

“I almost fear,” he continued, with undisguised horror depicted on. his 
countenance, ‘‘ that our mode of electing the legislators will be attacked, 
and the home government may possibly be weak enough to accede to so 
unreasonable a proposition.” 
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“That is, if I understand you rightly, you are afraid that your 
members of parliament may become cay the representatives of the 
population ; and, if so, where is the harm ?” 

“‘ Why, the English, instead of having us, who are always ready to 
give them the best advice and the most correct information, would see 
the legislative assembly filled by persons elected without their consent, 
and entertaining opinions which might differ from theirs.” 7 

“ Now, your alarm becomes intelligible to me,” I said; ‘‘ you fear that 

ou may no longer enjoy your salaries and your influence, and that the 
lish may learn from the newspapers and from independent ose 
the other side of the question, which you so carefully cloak under your 


ex parte statements.” 

He did not seem to like this home truth, and he shifted his ground 
immediately by saying— . 8 

“You see what a ain people we have to deal with; only a few 


months ago the Cephalonians made a descent on their chief town; two 
English soldiers and six of the natives were killed, besides several 
others who were wounded; they must, therefore, be governed with a rod 
of iron to keep them quiet; and would you have more reforms, in order 
to deprive them of the little good sense they have left ?” 

“ My good sir, study history,” I replied, “and you will find that, the 
more gentle the mode of government is, the easier becomes the task of 
governing. The general opinion is, that the disorders at Cephalonia 
were solely owing to the tyrannical and intriguing disposition of the 
resident, who displayed neither impartiality nor good feeling towards the 
inhabitants ; and consequently the lord high commissioner has at 
length seen the necessity of removing him to another island; but had 
he followed a milder system, it is not probable that the peace of Cepha- 
lonia would ever have been disturbed, and that of Santa Maura, where he 
is now, will, in all likelihood, be endangered by the same cause. In 
these islands the people are treated in a manner which does not exist in 
any other part of Europe, not even under the most absolute monarchies, 
and it cannot be expected that they should not occasionally show their 
resentment ; indeed, if the present state of matters is allowed to con- 
tinue, much more serious disturbances than the late riots at Cephalonia 
will become inevitable.” 

‘Not as long as we enjoy the powerful protection of England,” he 
said ; “ but what I most apprehend is, that these innovations will weaken 
the moral strength of the English name.” And he tried to engage my 
feelings of nationality in favour of his argument, by saying that the 
— influence in the Ionian Islands was in danger of being anni- 

ated. 

“The English influence!” I exclaimed; “and can you suppose for a 
single moment that the possession of influence in these small states could 
ever be an object of the slightest importance to Great Britain, on whose 
empire the sun never sets? In taking them under her protection, 
England could only wish to exercise that degree of influence which is 
most conducive to their own welfare, and in the manner which is best 
adapted to their condition. If the freedom of the press should enlighten 
the English on these two points, it will be an advantage to both parties ; 
for the mission of the protecting power will become more easy, and the 
benefits derived from it by the islands will be more in accordance with 
their desires and their real wants ; but supposing, merely for the sake of 
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ent, that England actually had self-interested motives for ting 

her protection to the Ionian States, are not these fully met by the occu- 

tion of your fortresses and ports, and does not that flag, which we see 

ying on the castle, sufficiently secure to her the enjoyment of any 

we Iron which she might covet from the possession of a stronghold at 
the mouth of the Adriatic ?”’ 

“J am quite astounded,” said the narrow-minded placeman, “for I 
certainly never expected to hear an Englishman give utterance to such 
opinions, and I thought that no one could ever desire to see the power of 
his native country diminished.” 

“You are altogether mistaken,” I replied ; ‘‘if you went to England, 
I am confident that you would not hear any other opinions but these 
with regard to the policy, which is becoming and dignified, on the part 
of so great anation. Believe me, I never would wish that my country 
should be deprived of any power or influence which it would seek to 

ess, and from which it would derive honour or legitimate advantage; 
but I would desire, for the credit of Great Britain and for the welfare of 
the Ionian Islands, that a few of my countrymen employed here should 
be prohibited from arrogating a species of influence mE 4 is injurious to 
the true interests of both countries, and which, I am sure, would not be 
approved of, were it fully understood in England, either by the govern- 
ment or by the nation ; and I would wish that some of the lonians 
should be prevented from betraying their country by pandering to the 
lust of power which the former indulge in.” 

“ And you would do all this by the freedom of the press and by a 
more liberal elective system ?” he inquired. 

“These prerogatives are now enjoyed by all civilised nations,” I 
answered ; “‘and I see no reason why the Ionian States should form an 
exception to the general practice of Europe; on the contrary, from what 
I have seen and heard, I am inclined to think that they were highly 
deserving of a better fate, and that, in proportion as education was ex- 
tended amongst the inhabitants, they were in every respect capable of 
gradually receiving, without the least danger either to themselves or to 
England, all the privileges and enfranchisements with which other nations 
areendowed. 1 therefore warmly applaud the measure adopted by the 
government in granting the freedom of the press, although it be at the 
eleventh hour, and I would encourage them to proceed in this career 
by informing my countrymen of the truth, and by exciting them to 
promote the diffusion of knowledge among yours, for that is an essen- 
tial — towards the moral and political improvement of every 

ple.” 

“ The diffusion of knowledge !” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ oh! we have a great 
deal too much of that already. Public instruction is one of the evils 
which are tending to ruin the islands; our peasants are all desirous of 
learning to read and write instead of thinking only of the cultivation of 
their master’s currant-grounds ; our artisans leave their work to hear 
what is published in these odious newspapers ; and we can hardly even 
find a servant now, as the lower orders attempt to educate their children 
for trades and professions which are above their station in life. What 
advantage have I, for instance, in return for the 20,000 dollars which 
my sons cost me when they were studying in Italy, if every carpenter 
or shoemaker sends his to school ?” 

“If this is the case,” I said, “I may well congratulate you on the 
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bright prospects which are opening for your interesting islands ; but I 
have heard enough, and I perceive that what has been told me is per- 
fectly true. I am now fully convinced that the Ionians, who'profess to 
support the English influence, as they call it, act merely for their own 
personal interests, to the evident detriment of those both of England 
and of their native country, and I now see through the narrow and 
blinded policy which is followed here by some of the English civil ‘ser- 
vants; and you may depend upon it that I shall do all that lies within 
my power to make the real state of these islands better known in 
England.” 

I turned from this specimen of the Ionian intriguers with unmitigated 
disgust, and I went to commit to paper the information which I had col- 
leeted at Zante while it was still fresh in my memory.’ On reflecting 
over it, I concluded that if this be the mode in which the~Ionians are 
governed, they must indeed be a quiet people to support it with so much 

ience and submission; and | could not help wondering that the: English . 
in these islands should not consult public feelings and sympathies more 
than they appear to do, whilst they show so ungenerous a hostility 
to all the natives excepting their few favourites. ‘They seem to sacrifice 
every consideration for the sole object of administering without opposi- 
tion, and when they do meet with any resistance, however respectful, 
they put it down with astrong hand. ‘This mode of governing is certainly 
more easy on the part of a great nation like the English than that of 
studying and conciliating the wishes of the population; but. it is unwor- 
thy of Great Britain, and it ought to be put a stop to at once. I found 
that the English had got a bad name all over the Levant in consequence of 
their conduct here, which has become a by-word among the neighbouring 
nations; and this evil has been produced solely by continuing to follow a 
system which is obsolete everywhere else, and which belonged to the times 
of Sir Thomas Maitland and the holy alliance of 1815. ‘They religiously 
preserve the traditions of other days, they systematically oppose every 
attempt to render the mode of government more consonant with the feel- 
ings of the natives, and they invariably consider any English eivil ser- 
vant to be a traitor in the camp who may dare to act differently from 
them by treating the Ionians as they deserve, more especially if he 
should become popular with them. The lowering of the credit of Eng- 
land in this part of the Mediterranean is thus owing to so trifling a cause 
that it appears not to be rightly appreciated; but the time may eome 
when it will prove to be most important, for future changes in the 
Turkish empire may then be turned to our disadvantage on account of 
the foretaste which we have given here of the value of our friendship; 
and this effect has already become manifest in Greece, where arguments 
in favour of the benefits to be derived from attachment to England, in 
preference to the other great powers, are always met by the unanswerable 
objection, “« Look at the: Ionian Islands;”: and. even in France the same 
opinion exists, for M. Baune stated in the national assembly, on the 
ee January last, that ‘the Ionian Islands are oppressed by Eng- 
_ left Zante with a painful feeling of shame for the species of protec- 
tion which we afford to the Ionians, and of commiseration for the latter; 
but I found consolation and relief, by indulging in the hope that these 
few pages might possibly be read, and .that,::in due course of time, full 

Justice must be done both to England and to these beautiful islands. 
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THE HABITUE’S NOTE-BOOK. 
By Cuartes Hervey, Ese. 


Perlet’s Essay—Mr. Mitchell’s New Recruits—Tétard—The English in Paris— 
“ Adrienne Lecouvreur:” Mademoiselle Rachel—‘‘ Le Prophéte”—Why do the 
French like the name of Marie? 


In England, as well as in France, it is no uncommon thing to find 
actors of good repute holding an equally creditable position as authors, 
although in this respect the numerical superiority is unquestionably on 
the side of the French. With us, not including Douglas Jerrold and 
Lewes, the first of whom merely strutted a brief hour on the stage, while 
the second is yet but a débutant—the list of actor-authors or author- 
actors comprises Messrs. Buckstone, Webster, Charles Mathews, r 
Power, Edward Stirling, Tom Parry, and Hughes; with perhaps others 
whose names have for the moment escaped me. Most, indeed, I believe 
all of these have written, if not exclusively, at least chiefly, for the stage ; 
Charles Mathews and Webster having mostly tried their hand at vaude- 
villes;Power, Parry, and Hughes at dramas and farces ; Stirling at every 
dramatic combination possible; while the répertoire of the Adelphi— 
ancient and modern—in a great measure owes its existence to the fertile 
imagination and admirable tact of John Baldwin Buckstone. 

Across the water, many of the most eminent members of the theatrical 
profession own to the soft impeachment of authorship; Bouffé has written 
melo-dramas; Arnal fables and poetic tales; while Samson's “ Famille 
Poison,” “ Un Veuvage,” and “ La Belle Mére cole Gendre,” have long 
been stock-pieces at the Théatre Francais. Les dames méme s'’en mélent ; 
Mademoiselle Augustine Brohan, stimulated by the success of Alfred de 
Musset, lately wrote a proverbe, aye, and played it herself before a select 
audience of fashionables in the Faubourg of St. Germain, the fair actress 
enacting Madame la Duchesse, and a real live marquis “ doing” M. le 
Comte. Regnier has employed some of his leisure hours in the compo- 
sition of an excellent condensed history of the stage in France, published 
in a very useful compendium, treating “de omnibus rebus et quibusdam 
aliis,” and called “ Patria ;” the ever-to-be-regretted Lepeintre jeune was 
unrivalled as a punster and chansonnier ; Jemma has written one very 
readable comedy, and Pierron several very act-able vaudevilles. Among 
others, Perlet, that prince of humourists, that most profound and versatile 
of comedians, whose name is so inseparably associated with les beaux jours 
du gymnase—not the gymnase of the present day, where anti-republican 
distiches too often usurp the place of Scribe’s terse and witty couplets, 
but the ancient Théatre de Madame, the favourite resort of the Duchesse 
de Berri, and her gay and brilliant train—Perlet “Je Comédien 
d@’Etampes,” “ Le Gastronome sans argent,” has found his way—not with 
that inconsiderate slap-dash hurry in which young authors delight, but 
after sober and mature reflection—into print, and a very clear, eye-re- 
specting print too. 

Yes, a pretty blue brochure, aye, and a presentation copy, moreover, 
with the author’s “sign manual”’ on the title-page, now lies before me, 
entitled “ De I'Influence des Mceurs sur la Comédie, par Adrien Perlet.” 
May.—vou, LXXXVI. NO. CCCXLI. 1 
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Let us examine it; I am a dull hand at book-dissecting, but in the present 

a pamsyrnasangs oblige. tena re 
is very clever essay professes to is a review rinci 

French Serle writers a their works—the latter considered vith . 
ference to their influence on the manners of their respective periods — 
from the time of Moliére to the present day. A fervent worshipper of 
the illustrious Poquelin, our author is by no means di to underrate 
the merits of his immediate successors, Dancourt and 
he observes, in allusion to the former, that whereas “ Moliére avait épuré 
le langage, Dancourt lui rendit presque son ancienne license.” After 

noting Voltaire’s remark, “Qui ne se plait point a Regnard est peu 

j Vadmirer Moliere,” M. Perlet launches forth in warm commenda- 
tion of the wit and elegant versification of that most faithful picture of 
the age, whose most salient follies it so admirably describes, “ Le Joueur,” 
a comedy worthy of its author, and only inferior to the chefs-d euvre of 
Moli¢re. 

After Regnard we come to Destouches, at whose door our essayist lays 
the c e of inconsistency, and cites in his own justification the incom- 
plete and unsatisf: lesson taught by “ Le Glorieux” and “ Le Dissi- 
pateur,” in each of which comedies the hero, whose faults and foibles 
form the main subject of the piece, comes off at the close with flying 
colours, so as to render it apparently a matter of doubt whether these 
impersonations of pride and prodigality were intended by the author as 
examples worthy of imitation or of censure. It is but fair to add, that 
as far as regards “ Le Glorieux,” Destouches was not wholly to blame ; 
Dufréne, the actor entrusted with the principal character, having declined 
playing it, “ Si son personnage était humilié !” 

One of the most exact portraitures of manners ever produced on an 
stage is unquestionably “ Turcaret,” Le Sage, whom M. Perlet styles 
the true historian of his time. In this excellent comedy are ably and 
graphically described the corruption and abuses engendered by the then 
universally alent thirst after riches —a necessary result of the system 
introduced by Law. 

We must not look for many “signs of the times” in the works of 
Marivaux and Lachaussée, the respective creators of romanesque and 
sentimental comedy. It is to be regretted that the former, especially, 
should have frittered away his naturally keen and observing mind on 

jects which nothing short of his wit and brilliancy could render 
palatable. Had he adopted a less forced and more natural style of 
writing, instead of the affected jargon in which he—not exceptionally, 
but almost uniformly—indulges, he would now be ranked as something 
more than a mere daguerreotyper of a fade and précieuse coterie, and 
mart e would have been a term unknown. As it is—to quote 
M. Perlet-—“ C'est un fort habile bijoutier, mais qui ne travaille que 
dans le faux.” 

Piron’s “ Métromanie,” with all its exquisite humour, originality of 
situations, and incomparable brilliancy of style, is no picture of manners. 
Gresset’s “ Méchant,” on the contrary, abounds in life-like touches and 
admirably delineated characters. 

Passing by Dorat, Lanoue, and Demoustiers, at best but indifferent 
imitators of Marivaux and Lachaussée, we come to Beaumarchais, the 
dramatist whose works indubitably exercised a far greater influence on 
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the pablic mind than those of any writer since the days of Moliére. 
Two hundred consecutive representations could’ not satisfy the 


of “ Le Mariage de Figaro” on its first nor is the populari 
of that glorious comedy yet on the dech As long as there remains 
in France a national theatre, where sterling good sense, consummate 
knowlege of mankind, ready wit, and keen satire, are welcome, this 
chef-d ceuvre, and its no less excellent pendant, “Le Barbier de 

will maintain a conspicuous place in its ré 

The dramatic historian of the “ Consulate and Empire” is Picard, 
“more profound and more varied than Dancourt, but in many 
resembling him.” The chief defeet of his works is their monotony, 
characters being invariably selected from one class of society, les petits 
bourgeois. His writings, moreover, display occasional marks of haste and 
negligence ; as M. Perlet justly remarks, “On a reproché 4 marivaux 
son style trop travaillé, celui de Picard ne Vest peut-étre assez.” 
These trifling defects, however, are more than atoned for by fm buoyant 
gaiety and untiring vivacity of this genial humourist, whom Lebrun so 
aptly calls “le philosophe enjoue.” Among his most distinguished con- 
temporaries, Etienne, author of ‘“ Les Deux Gendres,” and several other 
clever productions, must not be forgotten. 

Subsequently to the Restoration, we find the stage reflecting at not 

uent intervals the manners of the time ; Merville’s “ Famille 
Glinet,” Delaville’s *‘ Follicularie,” Samson's “ Belle-Mere et le Gendre,” 
and more particularly Casimir Delavigne’s ‘“‘ Ecole des Vieillards” and 
“ Comédiens” are cited by M. Perlet as examples; “ L’Ecole des Vieil- 
lards” being considered by him the best comedy produced since “ Tur- 
caret’ and “ La Métromanie.” 

But by far the most accurate pictures of the every-day life of that period 
are to be found, not in the elaborate five-act comedies of the atre 
Francais, but in the light and sketchy vaudevilles of Scribe, then at the 
outset of his long and unprecedently successful career. Types, indeed, 
of every class abound in *‘ Le Solliciteur,” “Avant, pendant et aprés,” 
and fifty other little master-pieces of the same writer, whom we after- 
wards find continuing at the Comédie Francaise the uninterrupted series 
of triumphs so happily commenced at the Gymnase. 

Scribe, says M. Perlet, is indebted for his success as a dramatist rather 
to his defects than to his many admirable qualities ; he has, in his writin 
too often substituted romance for comedy, and instead of opposing, lke 
Moliére, the bad taste of his age, has too frequently countenanced and 
encouraged it, or in our author's words, “l’exploité a son t.” Thus 
when, after 1830, Victor Hugo, Alfred de Vigny, Ale Dumas, and 
other leading members of the so-called romantic school, banished from 
the Thé&tre Francais, in favour of their own extravagant conceptions, the 
time-honoured works of Corneille and Racine, Scribe, by the production 
of “ Bertrand et Raton,” a piece possessing every element of genuine and 
sterling comedy, but marred by the interpolation of a few sentimental 
scenes, joined the ranks of the movement party, who thus contrived to 
maintain their footing on the French stage, until effectually routed by 
the genius of Rachel. 

ile thus censuring, however, the most prolific and versatile drama- 
tist of the present day, M. Perlet fully appreciates the rare qualities which 
place the author of “La Camaraderie” so far above the cleverest of his 
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contemporaries, and amply justify the extraordinary popularity he has so 
long and so exclusively enjoyed. 
is remarkable essay, of which the above is a very slight and im- 
analysis, concludes with a warm, but judicious panegyric of 
oliére, the careful study of whose writings M. Perlet earnestly re- 
commends as well to young authors as to young actors. “Ii a porté,” 
says he “1|’art de la comédie & son épogée, deux siécles de succés l’attes- 
tent, et tout fait présumer qu’en depit des novateurs, il en sera longtemps 
encore le modéte et la gloire.” 

Subjoined are three very able letters, addressed by the author to one 
of his own pupils: the two first analysing the character of the Misan- 
thrope, and the third, that of “ Tartufe.” These letters may be read with 
profit by every student of dramatic literature, abounding, as. they do, 
in curious research and critical acumen. Want of space compels me to 
restrict my quotations to one single anecdote, which I never remember 
to have met with elsewhere. 

Fleury, whom M. Perlet considers to have been; on the whole, the 
best representative of “‘Alceste,” being rather under than above the middle 
height, was somewhat puzzled how to give himself the imposing air 
which the personage of the Misanthrope, according to his idea of the 
réle, demanded. To effect this, he adopted the ingenious plan of 
placing himself, on every feasible occasion, as far as possible from the 
other performers, thus practically anticipating the principle laid down 
by Campbell, that 


Distance lends enchantment to the view. 





My worthy friend (if he will allow me to call him so, as they say at 
public dinners), Mr. Mitchell, is not one of those managers who are in 
the habit of doing things by halves—not he. In proof of this, we have 
but to look at his supplementary programme just issued, wherein we 
find abundance of pleasant arrangements for the remainder of the season 
—not dimly shadowed forth, not couched in ambiguous and deceptive 
terms, but ae set down in plain, straightforward English, without 
a single loophole left for any possible directorial embarrassment or emer- 

ney. A most politic move has been the re-engagement of Mdlle. 
ont and that scarcely less agreeable syren, Mdlle. Guichard, while 
the list of the tenors is opportunely strengthened by the addition of M. 
Octave, husband uf the fascinating Madame Octave, the Eve of “La 
Propriété e’est le Vol.” 

ut while thus ensuring the approyal of his musical patrons, Mr. 
Mitchell in no wise neglects their more exigeants and hungrier brethren, 
whose a like those of the diners at a Baden table d’hdte, have 
invariably a keener relish for the piéce de resistance after a little pre- 
vious dallying with Jess substantial fare. Nothing, say the followers. of 
Galen, is more conducive to a good digestion than a hearty laugh, and 
it is with this view (voyez un peu le grand politique!) that the manager 
of the St. James’s has engaged one of the liveliest, drollest, and most 
mercurial young actors on the French stage—I allude to Tétard—to 
provoke thrice a-week, between the hours of eight and nine, every pos- 
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sible variety of cachinnation, and other approbatery symptoms, from the 
aristocratic simper to the plebeian roar—from the quiet ‘ not bad” of 
the stalls to the ‘‘ dooced good” of the pit and gallery. 

Having been originally attached to a banlieue theatre—and what 
sharp practice such a position necessarily entails on a young actor none 
but the initiated ean have any idea—Tétard has had ample opportunity 
of successively trying his hand at comedy, vaudeville, farce, and bur- 
lesque ; now soaring up the ladder of fame to Scribe and Picard, now 
slipping down again to Clairville and Labiche; and has thus appro- 
priated to himself a snug little répertoire, composed (pietra dura fashion) 
of every variety of comic gem. Demandez, faites-vous servir! Like 
Houdin’s magic bottle, he is never taken aback; he can give you a 
sample of every comtque you choose to name—from Samson to Charles 
Pérey, from Ravel to Francisque juene. But it is in those drolleries of 
Messrs. Duvert and Lauzanne, technically called piéces d Arnal, that 
Tétard is most at home; and in one of them—‘ Heur et Malheur’ — 
he will probably, ere this article emerges from the embryo of a printing- 
office, have made his bow at the St. James’s. I think I may venture 
to predict that his reception there will remind him rather of the first 
than of the last substantive in the title of his piéce de début—rather of 
heur than malheur. 

Nor are the dramatic merits of this young artiste his sole claims to 
consideration. Few of my Paris-haunting countrymen are aware that 
those queer little statwettes—grotesque, but surprisingly faithful resem- 
blances of celebrated originals—which they have so often stopped to 
recognise and laugh at in the Passage Choiseul, at Susse’s, and in almost 
every magasin de papeterie between the Chateau d’Kau and the Made- 
leine, are the fruits of Tétard’s leisure hours ; and that scarcely a success- 
ful piece is produced at any of the Parisian playhouses without one or 
more of the personages being forthwith immortalised in plaster, and dis- 
posed of at the small cost of twenty sous each. Hardly a single living 
illustration, political, musical, literary, or theatrical, can be instanced, who 
has not at some period or other been included in this clever collection, 
from le petit pére Marrast and his presidential bell to Véticien David ; 
sn Victor Hugo, coiffé with the towers of Nétre Dame, to Alcide 

ousez. 

I only wonder that no enterprising individual has pon started a 
similar portrait-gallery of our own notables. What an invaluable boon 
might thus be conferred on our flaneurs and mooners! Fancy a little 
corner in the window of every print-shop stocked with celebrities of high 
and low degree, adapted equally to the slenderest purse and the smallest 
waistcoat-pocket! Fancy Lord Brougham and Mr. Muntz side by side 
with Wright and Boz’s Juba ! Why, the speculation would be Califor- 
nian, and worthy the attention of the “ Man Made of Money” himself. 


Qui vivra verra. 





The only drawback which occurred during the late “ English invasion”’ 
of Paris, arose from the circumstance that very few, either of the inva- 
ders or invaded, were more than imperfectly versed in each other's lan- 
guage. The following fragment of a conversation, accidentally overheard 
at a table d’héte, between an enthusiastic National Guard and one of the 
delighted visitors, both diligent students of Spiers’s Dictionary—a con- 
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versation carried on ‘more amicably than intelligibly—will sufficiently 
illustrate: my meaning. I am compelled to abandon all idea of doing 
justice to the —— indu in on this occasion :— 


N. G.—*“ 1 kiss you with great heart.” 

Vis.— Secouez mains.” 

N. G.—(Filling his glass.) ‘‘To:our friends beyond the sleeve!” 

Vis.—(Id.) ‘‘ Remplir dessus avec trois fois trois!” 

NV. G.—*“ England alive !” 

Vis.—* La France pour —— ” 

After many preparatory hesitations and dilly-dallyings, Mdlle. Rachel 
has at length suffered herself to be fairly caught out of bounds—bounds 
hitherto far more impassable than the classic limits ( Etoniensis loguitur) 
of Barnspool and Lower Shooting Fields, and guarded by the mystic 
names of Corneille and Racme. Twice or thrice before hd she dared 
the same freak, but then her fancy led her along the’ smiling paths of 
comedy ; now it is through a wilder and stormier region that she wends 
her way, aye, and as surely and trippingly asif she were “to the manner 
born."’ Now for the first time does she stand before us, not as a Phédre, 
a Camille, or a Cléopatra, but as a queen unknown in the remote annals 
of Greece and Rome—a queen of the same illustrious lineage as_ herself, 
that of Melpomene, the mistress of the gallant Maréchal de Saxe, the 
adored of Voltaire, the brilliant, the incomparable Adrienne Lecouvreur ! 
Now for the first time does she impart the fire of her wondrous genius 
to a creation, which has the twofold power of exciting admiration and 
sympathy! Yes, that very sympathy which the woes of a Virginie have 
but feebly and imperfectly extorted, is fully and spontaneously accorded 
to the sufferings of the Rachel of her day, whose chequered career of 
glory and mortification, of luxury and want, presents a strange and 
startling series of contrasts: now showing her surrounded by the most 
illustrious of her contemporaries, the object of every flattering homage ; 
and now, at the ‘early age of thirty-seven, left to die alone, unwept, 
uncared for ! 

Such a subject, treated by Scribe with that rare intelligence which, 
even in his least happy efforts, has never deserted him, could not fail to 
awaken the liveliest interest among those privileged to embody his 
vigorous conceptions ; and, as might be expected, no exertion has been 
spared by the élite of the Comédie Frangaise to render the production of 
‘“¢ Adrienne Lecouvreur” a “‘ great fact” in the history of their theatre. 
Every performer concerned in its representation seems, while preserving 
his or her wonted qualities, to have forgotten their accompanying defects ; 
even Maillart is more animated, Leroux less conceited, and Madame 
Allan less flippant than usual. Regnier is himself, nay, if possible, more 
than himself; in his hands the character of Michonnet, whose touching 
and devoted attachment nine hundred and ninety-nine actors out of a 
thousand would have failed in expressing, becomes a chef-d’cuvre of 
sentiment and unpretending pathos, with here and there one of those 
exquisitely delicate touches of true comedy, of which Regnier alone 
knows the secret. Samson also bestirs himself nobly in his author's 
cause, nor is there one blemish in the ensemble ; even down to the scenery 
and dresses, all is as it should be. 

“Et par-dessus tout” (to quote Jules Janin), “et par-dessus tout, 
Mademoiselle Rachel.” 
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And yet (this, courteous reader, is between you, me, and the Post) 
there are to be found people, doubtless thinking and calling themselves 
rational creatures, who can mention in one breath, aye, and to the 
implied disparagement of the former, the names of Rachel and Miss 
Laura Addison ! 


Tl est des choses dans la vie 
Qu’on ne peut excuser, quoiqu’on en ait envie. 


And this is of them. 





Well, the mystery is no longer a mystery, the bird has burst its shell at 
last, the Prophete has actually trod the stage of the Académie Nationale 
de Musique, and every one is satisfied. Every one except the newspaper 
editors. What will they do to replace their little ambiguous saudi, 
now horrifying the musical public with a report that Meyerbeer and his 
treasure (which, according to them, he must always have carried in his 
pocket) were flying from Paris as fast as a post-chaise could hurry them, 
now announcing that the composer (and of course his partition) had. been 
seen at the Opera. It is true, they may fall back on the Africaine, but 
as another ten years may very possibly elapse before ¢hat is played, their 
readers’ patience can hardly be expected to stand the ordeal. 

Meanwhile, Messrs. Duponchel and Roqueplan are indulging in 

olden dreams, in lieu of the nightmare, which has been their constant 
iaiee since February, 1848. Old engagements are being renewed, 
and new ones hinted at ; Roger and Madame Viardot are treated Alex- 
ander Selkirk-fashion, as monarchs of all they survey ; and the honoraria 
of the figurantes engaged for the skating divertissement—honoraria 
fixed at five francs each (bodily fear being generously taken into account) 
per rehearsal, and | know not how much per representation—are paid 
without a murmur. There’s an Arcadia, an El Dorado, an Utopia for 

ou—a state of things worth waiting ten years for! What must M. 
Léon Pillet think of his having once refused, as being infra. dig., to 
engage the then tenor of the Opéra Comique at his own terms ? Would 
he now say, “ Je ne veux pas déroger (des Roger) ?” 


The approach of May—le mois de Marie—whose opening day sug- 
gests recollections of Louis Philippe and Mrs. Montague, of concerts in 
the Tuileries, and Jack Ragg’s “ Only once a year, my lady,” reminds 
me that almost every French friend | have in the world, male or female, 
bears the name of Marie: nay, if you inspect the different baptismal 
entries at any of the maries throughout France, you will find that at 
least nineteen out of twenty children’s names, no matter how many other 
pronomina they may have, begin with a Marie. Now the first and 
most obvious reason for this selection, is the laudable desire on the part 
of the godfathers and godmothers to place their infant “ responsibilities” 
under the protection of the Madonna; but another motive lurks behind, 
a motive highly characteristic of French gallantry. 

“Explain yourself, Monsieur [ Habitué.” 
Willingly, gentle reader. Is not Marie the anagram of aimer ? 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


WE are now writing with the sound of Mdlle. Jenny Lind’s trium- 
phant reception ringing in our ears so loudly that our faculties are 
almost demolished for every other object. Such innumerable carriages 
—such shouts of welcome—such billows of waving handkerchiefs— 
never was such a sight, and, let us add, such a noise. Jenny Lind still 
has her command over the hearts of her audience, and they still hold, 
with undiminished love, to those sweet notes which die away to be 
sweeter still in their evanescence. But let us collect our scattered 
senses, and reserving the success of Calzolari, an admirable tenor, for 
another occasion, consider affairs as they stood before Thursday last. 

Just at the moment when there was no immediate prospect of Jenny 
Lind, save at a concert—and the habitués of the Opera set, small store by 
concerts—just as people were beginning to make up their minds to con- 
tent themselves with anticipations of Alboni, and with the actual presence 
of Coletti and Giuliani—that is to say, until our prophecy respecting the 
return of the Lind was fulfilled, 

For mind, good reader, who art now aware, as a matter of fact, that 
Jenny Lind, having overcome all scruples, or whims, or caprices (take the 
choicest expression), has returned to Her Majesty's Theatre, vot sur- 
rounded with the prosaic appurtenances of the concert-orchestra, but be- 
fittingly iat | into Amina—mind, we say, good reader, who art 
aware of all this—that we, by our own special inspiration, predicted the 
return of Jenny Lind to the stage, at a time when the world in general 
had quite Sot Ree the notion of seeing her again in theatrical costume, 
and had been forced to seek dismal solace in the announcement of the six 
dull concerts to which we have alluded—we do not want to boast of our 
light, good reader, but allow that we can look into that vast millstone, 
called the future, an inch or two further than most people. Give the-— 
we mean, give us our due, gentle reader. 

But this will not do. While we are sunning ourselves in the contem- 
plation of our own prophetic powers, we are compromising our character 
as grave historians. Like everybody else who tres to be entertaining— 
Mr. Macaulay y compris—we shall be accused of violating the dignity of 
history. We have left our first paragraph an unfinished thing of ante- 
cedents, which are all looking after their consequents, as wistfully as the 
lustreless Pleiad looks at the light of her six sisters, conceiving that a 
kindred light ought to be her portion. 

And + does Mr. Lumley, in his new ballet of “ Electra, ou la Pleiade 
Perdue,” compensate the frail star for her temporary dimness. Probably 
he knew that the audience of the grand Opera at Paris was about to be 
astonished with a rising sun beaming with electric light (vide any account 

ou like of Meyerbeer's “ Prophéte”), and, therefore, he determined that 
his Pleiad should be as brilliant as the Phoebus across the ‘“‘ Manche.” 
A “star” has ever been the sun of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and so the re- 
stored Pleiad is well entitled to those electric beams with which Mr. Lum- 
ley has provided her, and which not only dazzle, but almost put out the 
eyes of all beholders. Never was there a more glorious scenic spectacle 
an that last scene of “ Electra.” 

But, after all, is the Pleiad so very perdue, when the love which pro- 

duces her downfall is illustrated by such exquisite dancing as that of Car- 
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lotta Grisi? In her impersonation of the living star, there is much of 
that nature which charms us in the Undine of La Motte Fouqué. The 
supernatural trenches closely upon the terrestrial, and the playfulness of 
the Pleiad has much in common with the playfulness of the child. But 
still her most hilarious movements are pervaded with that sweet melan- 
choly which is completely her own, and which ever endows her with a 
mournful grace. He who knows what it is to fix his whole soul upon some 
earthly object, and at the same time has the transient character of all 
earthly existence forced upon his mind, feeling that the attachment grows 
more strong as the perishing nature of the object becomes more visible 
—he alone can appreciate the dancing of Carlotta Grisi. She is the 
ethereal being, whose home is not properly in this world; and you tremble 
lest she should vanish into empty air just as she becomes most charming. 

Still does our first paragraph remain unfinished ; but when our readers 
reflect that we are Jed astray by the rays of the electric light and the 
charms of Carlotta Grisi, they will, at least, be lenient in their censure, 
if they do not wholly pardon. We were going to say, that just as there 
was a wat of operatic stars, a most fortunate phenomenon, called Made- 
moiselle Parodi, rose into the horizon, and took the habitués by surprise. 

We have never seen success more legitimate than that of Mademoiselle 
Parodi in the character of Norma. She did not start with a dazzle, and 
then begin to flicker, like many honest folks whose names we could re- 
cord, but the impression she made on her audience became stronger and 
stronger with every performance. 

Mademoiselle Parodi has great qualifications. In the first place there 
is her person, which is eminently fitted for the highest walk of tragedy. 
The face is not fascinating from its beauty, but it is stamped with the 
power of expressing strong, large, southern passions ; she has a counte- 
nance not to coax but to command; and the same commanding character 
belongs to her figure. . 

In the second place, Mademoiselle Parodi has an immense substance of 
natural energy to work upon. She really feels all that she acts ; and the 
varied expressions are all the result of so many moments of inspiration. 
When she dreams that Pollio will once more bring to her the plenitude 
of his love, and her face is radiant with joy—when she punishes his con- 
temptible infidelity, with a glance in which there is very essence of 
seorn—when she eyes him with calm triumph, after she knows that his 
life is in her power—when slie is cast down at the feet of Oroveso—it is 
strong, hearty feeling that expresses itself through all these phases of 
character. ‘There are few actresses who can do so much with a look as 
Mademoiselle Parodi. By a movement of countenance ‘alone, she can 
produce effects for which others require the most violent gesticulations. 

A third qualification is the power of imposing limits on the expression 
ofthat very energy which is so strongly implanted in her nature. Ma- 
dame Pasta’s training has not been thrown away on her pupil. Without 
a severe discipline, so much passion might easily have given birth to 
vulgar violence ; nay, here wa there is a rapid gesticulation, which tells 
us of the danger that has been avoided. But the greatest attention has 
been paid to her fixed attitudes—her poses—which are marvellously 
finished and sculpture-like. ‘To have a native energy that is disposed 
to break all barriers, and utter itself with a force disdainful of restraint— 
and to have, besides, an artistical talent, that can subdue all those ex- 
pressions into forms of elegance—these are rare qualifications. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA-HOUSE. 


Waite Mademoiselle Parodi has been fixing the attention of the 
habitués at Her Majesty's Theatre, there has been no lack of variety at 
the Opera-House in Daiiaat Garden. Grisi, the Queen ‘of Assyrian 
= has returned to the stage, and delighted everybody with her 

iramide ; a new contralto, Mademoiselle Angri, has made a decided 
sensation, and raised disputes whether she is or is not worthy to be com- 
with Alboni; and Miss Catharine Hayes (a “native talent”), 
though she has not reached the top of the lyrical tree, has accomplished 
a success in the “ Persiani” line. It is said that Meyerbeer’s ““Prophéte” 
will be produced at this House, done in a style to challenge comparison 
with the Parisians ; and certainly the “ Royal Italian” Theatre ha’ always 


kept up its character, as much for its mise en scene as for its superb 
band. 


+ ee 


THE THEATRES. 


A crusH of Easter pieces marks the second great festival of the 
theatrical season. Mr. Planché betakes himself to the Seven Champions, 
—puts their armour, plumes and all, on seven of the prettiest women 
that eyes ever beheld—and contrives situations for scenery, such as 
Beverley alone can paint. Other painters use a compound which bears 
the vile name of “ distemper,” but Beverley dips his pencil in the rain- 
bow itself, and hence all his pictures come forth with such aerial softness. 
The backgrounds in Mr. Beverley’s scenes are ever wrapped up in the 
softest mistiness, which marks him out from the vulgar herd of semi- 
decorators. And his talent for setting a scene equals his skill in painting 
one ; the refined landscape-painter is united to the profound adept in stage- 
effect. Nor are Mr. Chagles Mathews’s rattling songs the least amusing 

of the Lyceum spectacle. 

Those Lancashire wits, the ‘“ Brothers Brough,” aim, as usual, more 
at the comic than the picturesque, and display abundance of drollery in 
their Haymarket piece, which is founded on the story of the “ Sphinx,” 
with deviations as monstrous as the animal itself. The appearance of 
Keeley, transformed into a work of Egyptian sculpture, with stone- 
coloured body and physiognomy, and with claws instead of hands, is, in 
itself, a laugh. We would also call especial attention to the graceful 
acting of Miss Reynolds. That young lady, who first appeared three or 
four years ago, has made a steady and unmistakeable progress. In 
burlesques she is arch and vivacious, without once over-stepping the 
bounds of feminine elegance ; and her singing is just what is required to 
give effect to the musical portion of the piece. The Adelphi scorns 

ter, and reposes on the attractions of ‘ Hop-picking,” and Mr. Oxen- 
ford’s highly successful farce of ‘‘ Who Lives in No. 9 ?” 

It might be supposed that the burning down of the Olympic would 
cause Westminster to have one theatre less. Not a whit of it! Wigs 
were consumed, but not the heads that wore them; and the whole com- 

y—‘‘ auspice Farren”—are in an active state of vitality at the tiny 
theatre in the Strand. 

The beautiful Mrs. Mowatt still holds unlimited sway over the hearts 
of those sylvan beings who inhabit St. John’s Wood, and the districts 
thereto adjacent. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES.-* 


“$m,” said a London physician, eminent for his knowledge of climate, “ New 
South Wales, where people live out of doors and are always on horseback, is just 
the place for you. I have sent many patients there, and none of them, so far as 
I know, ever repented that they took my advice. But then,” added he, smiling, 
“the truth is, I have never seen one of them again; nor do I think it likely that 
I ever shall.” . 

Such was the prescription which led Mr. Townsend to find himself, earl 
in the spring of 1842, at the “city of Sydney,” as it is called since it 
has been dignified by a municipal corporation. Except that the com- 

lexion of the keen and money-making people of the capital in New 
South Wales wanted the healthy English red and white, that which struck 
our traveller most on landing was the abundance of musquitoes, who 
dearly love fresh English blood, and speedily reduced his face to so de- 
plorable a condition as to excite the hilarity of the governor—the late Sir 
George Gipps. Soon after his arrival, Mr. Townsend sailed to Ulladulla, 
commonly called “ Holy Dollar,” about 150 miles to the southward of 
Sydney. He had before him, on landing, a pleasant walk of four miles 
to “ the settlement,” as a farm in the woods is usually called. 

To me (says Mr. Townsend) all was fairy land. The uncouth natives clamoured 
around; and as I trudged along, with my guide, through a country thickly 
wooded with large forest trees, I could hardly credit that I should have, as every- 
day acquaintances, the king-parrot, with its red breast and green wings merging 
into a brilliant ultramarine blue, and his many bright companions, who “made 
gay the sunshine as they glanced along.” Crossing a rude bridge, thrown over a 
running stream, we entered the farm ; and I had the pleasure of greeting a rela- 
tive, who, being as tall as myself, from that day forward, in some degree, kept me 
in countenance. 

Mr. Townsend is marked in his devotion to the bard of Mantua. The 
rural scenery, objects, and pursuits, depicted in the “ Georgics” and the 
“ Aineid,” are, according to him, to be met with in the present day at 
every step in New South Wales. The method of establishing oneself in 
the woods, or, to use the colonial term, of “ sitting down” there, to the 
thrashing of the floor with tempered clay, and goading the yoked steer 
to his laborious toil, has been long ago described by the prince of Latin 
poets. Virgil, however, has not mentioned that the clay of New South 
Wales is tempered by ants, being mostly obtained from the huge hills 
of these insects. The average cost, Mr. Townsend tells us, of clearing 
heavily-timbered land on the coast, and of putting in a first crop, is, even 
with the assistance of convict labour, about ten pounds per acre. The 
first crop is generally wheat; and next to it in importance is maize. 
Between the rows of maize, pumpkins are planted. 

We will now suppose the settler to be fairly established ; and we shall find 
that he has a pretty cottage, a good garden, and numerous wooden outbuildings, 


erected at little expense ; that he has forty or fifty acres of white clover, and the 
like quantity of land in wheat, maize, and potatoes. In the bush run his breed- 





* Rambles.and Observations in New South Wales; with Sketches of Men and 
Notices of the Aborigines, Glimpses of Scenery, and some Hints to 
By Joseph Phipps Townsend. Chapman and Hall. 
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ing mares and his cattle. He has homebred plenty, and consumes his own beef, 
por, and poultry ; and taxes there are none. ‘The only absolute necessaries that 

has to purchase are wearing apparel, and tea, sugar, and other groceries. His 
“dumb deserving train” of horses and dogs costs him nothing ; and, if he be not 
in debt, he is L nguaogel independent, and may set the world at defiance. “A long 


family,” which makes good English people groan aloud, is not a matter of 
anxiety ; and if, in addition to his farm, he has a small income arising from other 
sources, he isa rich man, To him, indeed, belongs the panegyric in the second 
Georgic ; and here I may remark, that the Georgics may be said to form the 
Settler’s Handbook. 


At “ Holy Dollar,” the course of life was varied by boating and shoot- 
ing excursions. With the exception of the cleared land, the green forest 
reigned around undisturbed. A fresh-water creek, winding through the 
woods, emptied itself into a large salt-water lake, distant a mile seaward, 
The latter part of its course was over a rocky bed, and under high banks 
clothed with mimosa and thick creepers, commonly called “ vines.” 
On this lake were black swans, shags, pelicans, cranes, herons, many 
kinds of duck and teal, curlews, waders, and divers, and within it were 
an immense variety and abundance of fish. Beyond was a belt of heath, 
affording a delightful open ride. The woods, on the other hand, were 
peopled with opossums, kangaroos, wallaby, kangaroo-rats, flying squir- 
rels, porcupines, wild dogs, and native cats, and with an infinite variety of 
birds. 

The forest is never silent. At night is heard the cry of the opossum, the 
squeal and chirp of the flying-squirrel, the wail of the curlew, the hooting of the 
night-jar, the chorus of the loquacious green frogs, and the occasional cry of the 
tree-frog. During the winter nights the woods resound with the deplorable and 
doleful howling of the native dogs, as of fiends in torment ; and once, when my 


window blew open, I awoke in a fright, thinking that a whole legion of them had 
burst into the room ; so much had I been unconsciously affected by their outcry. 


There is one drawback to all this happiness and comfort, and that is 
the occasional visit of bush-rangers. Mr. Townsend relates the follow- 
ing laughable instance of a visit of this description :— 


Mr. Boreas narrated to me, during our ride, the following anecdote. Up the 
country was a store which had been frequently robbed by bush-rangers. At 
length the owner hired an old sergeant to take charge of it, who declared, with 
many ferocious asseverations, that no bush-rangers should rob it whilst he was in 
possession. That he might be enabled to keep his word, he provided himself with 
a fearful array of fire-arms, which he arranged in convenient positions about the 
store ; 80 that, in whatever part of it he might chance to be when the enemy 
appeared, he might be able to lay his hand on a weapon, and be thus always ready 
for action. But he placed his chief dependence on a large blunderbuss, which he 
loaded so heavily, that, like a gun charged with grape and canister, it was calcu- 
lated to scatter destraction amongst a whole army of assailants. Day after day 
elapsed, and no enemy appeared. The sergeant began to hug himself on the 
terror his name and mighty preparations had inspired, and to venture on a few 
modest wishes that they ait + come, in order that they might see what they should 
see. It chanced, one fine day, that a young fellow came to the store, and requested 
permission to light his pipe at the fire. This the sergeant, who was tolerably 
amiable when his bristles were stroked the right way, immediately granted, and 
the young man proceeded towards the fire, but suddenly turned round, and, 
seizing the sergeant by the throat, put a pistol to his head, saying, “ Now, my 
old man-of-war, speak a word or move a finger, and your hour is come. Deliver 
up the keys; right about face, double quick, march!” This was a dreadful 
situation for the ald boaster, and he heartily wished that an earthquake, or somie- 
thing very dreadful, would happen, to save him from being the jest of the neigh- 
bourhood. Now it chanced that the keys were in an inner room, the door of 
which would only partly open, in consequence of a heavy box being behind it, and 
only one’ man at a time could enter. The bush-ranger foolishly went in first, 
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instead of driving the old man before him, and thus the latter had an opportunity 
of whipping to the place where his beloved blunderbuss hung. He quickly seized 
it, and, trembling with anxiety and impatience, waited the re-appearance of his 
foe. His destined victim soon presented himself, and the sergeant presented, took 
aim, and fired; and what an explosion took place! Pots, pans, pannikins, 
saucepans, utensils, matters and things (as a word-stringing lawyer would say) 
came rattling down. The sergeant was stunned for a time. When he came to 
himself, he saw no signs of the bush-ranger, and addressed himself to look for the 
divers particles into which he doubted not that he was certainly blown. But no 
signs could he find of human remains ; and, after cudgelling his brains in some 

rplexity, he found that his pet blunderbuss had played him false. It was so 
Peavily loaded that it had kicked him violently, and the whole charge went off 
through the roof, while the bush-ranger went off through the door, very much 
frightened, but not at all hurt. 


Another drawback is the monotony of life. Mr. Townsend was evi- 
dently not cut out for a backwoodsman. As soon as he became ac- 
quainted with most of the birds and animals, he began to quote Shak- 


speare. 
Banished ? 

Old friar ! the damned use that word in hell ; 

Howlings attend it. 


And he hastened away further to the southward, returning by Shoal- 
haven, a magniticent specimen of a New South Wales farm, where up- 
wards of 3000 head of cattle and several herds of horses are maintained. 
But we prefer, as more homely, the description of a sailor's settlement at 
Illawarra, a spot which Sir Thomas Mitchell designates as an earthly 
Paradise. 


This garden is situate in a warm hollow ; and the approach to it is by means 
of arustic bridge, thrown over a clear and rapid stream, into which droop the 
branches of a fine weeping willow. Passing the bridge, we enter an arbour 
covered with fuchsias, the double white moss rose, and the bignonia. ‘The gar- 
den hedge is of lemon ; laid, and trimmed like a holly hedge. On each side the 
middle walk, and fronting the visitor as he enters, is a mass of plantain stems 
(here called the banana) full thirty feet in circumference, and, in the season, 
laden with fruit. The stems are about twelve feet in height; and from them 
depend the beautiful purple sheaths of the younger fruit. ‘There are many plots 
of them about the garden ; and a bunch of the fruit sells in Sydney for half-a- 
crown. On the sides of some of the walks are orange, lemon, and shaddock trees, 
the citron, and the flowering almond; and, on the sides of others, standard peaches 
and apricots, and weeping nectarines, with occasionally mulberries, and the finest 
varieties of pears. The squares are filled with plum, apple, cherry, and medlar 
trees. There are two very fine walnut-trees, being amongst the first that have 
borne in the colony. Other squares, between the walks, to the extent of three 
acres, are filled with vines in full bearing. Some of the orange, lemon, and citron 
trees are from eighteen to twenty feet in height, and have always two crops hang- 
ing on them, and often three. At eight or ten years of age, each of these trees 
produces in the course of the year from one hundred to three hundred dozen. 
The pomegranates are in high perfection ; and the hops are said to vie with the 
finest from Farnham. The ground is covered with melons in every variety ; 
whilst the asparagus-beds would bear a comparison with those of Battersea, 
Fulham, or Putney. I must not forget to mention the loquat, raspberries, cape- 
gooseberries, and filberts. In one corner of the garden, in a damp spot, grow the 
osiers, of which they make baskets for packing the fruit. Every fruit is superior of 
its kind ; and it appears that in this district can be grown in the open air all the 
fruits of England, with all those of a tropical climate, the pine-apple excepted ; 
but this succeeds in the open air at Moreton Bay. 


These, however, are one-sided views of New South Wales settlements. 


We could also quote, from Mr. Townsend’s interesting volume, descriptions 
of a surgeon’s settlement, whom farming had ruined, and who. was sur- 


rounded by a tribe of barefooted children, ‘‘ clamorous.as nestling: birds,” 
and of many a lady who had left her own kith and kin, and changed her 
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natural for one of arduous manual labour. But still there is relief 
even to sketches in the contrast of the cheerful endurance generally, 
witnessed, to the querulous repinings of many at home who possess every 

, I knew in has built hi in a lone of the 
adil UGE ant! pate: Ent ap Weer be fo with ae ath, when oop 


sickly, 
“Fine air! fine air out here!” he says. “What is the use of adoctor? Great. 


expense ; do no good, perhaps ; fine air for her ; capital !” 
And then happy» cheerful Mr. Townsend, favours us with. the old 
Corycian swain, w 
Wisely deem’d the wealth of monarchs less. 
The little of his own, because his own did please. 


And whose prototype he did not fail to find in the bush of New South 
Wales. e can only conclude our brief notice of a work as replete with 


information as it is with amusement, and characterised by much good ~ 


sense and good feeling, by an extract in reference to the fate of some 
notorious culprits, whom he thus briefly alludes to : 


Bolam was employed in Sydney as a clerk ; and, I believe, took an account of 
the linen that was sent to the factory to be washed.. In 1842, Frost, the Chartist, 
was at Cascade, near Port Arthur, and laboured in a gang, but was permitted to 
sleep alone. He was sent to Cascade for insolence. When first landed, he was 
sent to Port Arthur, and employed as a copying clerk. When I last heard of 
him, he had obtained his ticket of leave, and was a shopman in a chemist’s shop. 
Jones, the Chartist watchmaker, was overseer of the mess of some dozen refrac- 
tory lads at Port Arthur. He was circumspect and orderly, and worked at. his 
own trade, or in the nailer’s shop. Williams was then also(1842) at Port Arthur. 
He built a boat, and effected a temporary escape, and was retaken, and was 
worked in a chain gang: Some of his associates in his flight, when at large 
through his means, committed a murder, and were hung. He was represented to 
be a bad, designing man. Henry Savary, formerly of Bristol, sugar baker, con- 
victed of forgery in 1826, was employed first as a writer in one of the public 
departments in Van Diemen’s Land. His wife followed him, but turned out 
badly ; and he, in consequence, cut his throat, but the wound was not mortal. 
Shortly after this, his wife and child returned to England, and he subsequently 
obtained a ticket of leave ; engaged in farming; became bankrupt ; again had 
recourse to forgery ; was again convicted, and sent to Port Arthur. There he had 
peralysis, and died on the 6th of February, 1842. 





THE COURSE OF A REVOLUTION.® 

Tose ephemeral Italian republics—Cisalpine, Ligurian, Etrurian, 
Venetian, Roman, and Parthenopcean—which sprang up after the first 
victories of Bonaparte, in imitation of the model republic of France, closely 
resembled in many of the details of their origin, and in their ultimate fate, 
some of the Italian republics, or would-be republics, of the present day. 
There were the same number of restless youths busied with schemes, 
one would have thought too ridiculous to ~~ been really dangerous ; 
there was the same enthusiasm in the cause of what was called Italian 
regeneration, but which then, as now, when clothed in the garb of revo- 
lution’ instead of that of moral and intellectual improvement, meant 
nothing more than anarchy and license; and there were the same bitter 
fruits to be reaped upon the downfall of delusion. The author has done 
some service to the cause of conservatism by the special pictures given 
eae and the details of the massacres and ruin 

* The Course of a Revolution ; or, The Parthenopean Republic. A Historical 
Tale’ of 1798, illustrative of the Tendencies’ of the 
Tale: of 1798, — of the Fraternity and Equality of 




















which marked the rapid rise and downfall of the folly. 
The authorities. mainly de upon have been Alison, Thiers, and 
Botta ; but. what little is known of the part. which the Queen, Acton, 
Nelson, and Lady Hamilton took in the events of the time, is far 
from substantiating the view taken of it by the author: We are, how- 
ever, quite ready to express our coincidence in sentiment as to the 
eulle and unfortunate 4 999 played by our fleet in the domestic affairs 
of Naples and Sicily in the present ;—first of all supporting the 
rebels and exciting their hopes, and then leaving them, even without the 

rt. of friendly or diplomatic interference, to be massacred by their 
masters! The conclusion of the interference, as recorded in “ The Course 
of a Revolution,” was undoubtedly to render the very name of Britain 
detested for many a year at Naples. It will now be equally despised and 


detested in Sicily. 








ASTORIA.* 


Tue “ Astoria” of Washington Irving, and the name of the leadin 
hotel in New York, have done as much to familiarise the name of J seal 
Astor—the great fur trader of the United States—to the English public, 
as was ever done by the history of the first settlement on the Columbia 
River. The best proof of this fact is, that when the North-West Com- 

ny of Canadian traders accomplished that which the Americans failed 
in, and Fort George and Fort Vancouver succeeded to Astoria, the British 
public and the government were ready to give them over, with the whole 
territory bathed by the Oregon, to the first outburst of jealousy and 
menace on the part of the previous occupants. 

It was a significant fact connected with Mr. Astor's foundation of a 
“Pacific Fur Company,” that the chief men connected with it were 
members of the North-West Company, who had retired from vexatious 
treatment. When operations for the accomplishment of Mr. Astor’s 
views were first put in force, the land party was essentially Canadian, 
and it started from La Chine, near Montreal,; in July, 1810; and on 
. the 20th of the same month a ship left the same port, bound, in 
the first place, for New York. ‘The Scotch partners and Canadian 
voyageurs, who made up the strength of the latter party, did not agree 
well with their American captain, and he, on his part, did everything, 
short of putting them in irons or to death, to render the voyage painful 
and unpleasant. This sea-fiend intentionally left the party behind on 
the Falkland Islands; he threw one seaman overboard, and. sacrificed his 
two mates and the crew of two boats, in crossing the bar of the Columbia 
River, to his obstinacy and wilfulness. 

On the 12th of April the whole party, consisting of thirty-three per- 
sons, all British subjects excepting three, left the ship, to found an 
emporium for the West, the site of which had been selected. on a small 
rising ground, situate between Point George, on the west, and Tonquin 
Point, on the east, and distant about twelve miles from the mouth or 
bar of the river. The command of the party was assumed by the deputy- 
agent, Duncan M‘Dougall, Esq., an old north-western, who, in the a 
sence of Mr. Hunt, held the first place in Mr. Astor’s confidence. He 


* Adventures of the First Settlers on the Oregon, or Columbia Kiver: being a 
Narrative of the Expedition fitted out by John Jacob Astor to establish the 
Magee} Mees anil By Alexander Ross, one of the adventurers. Smith, 
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is described by Mr. Ross as a man of ordinary capacity, with an irri- 
table, peevish ; the most unfit man in the world to head an 
expedition or command men, Everything was, at first, untoward ;—the 
climate in spring being damp and sickly; the Jand covered with trees, 
many of which were fifty feet in girth; and the natives hostile. 

In two months’ time scarcely an acre of ground had been cleared ; 
three of the party had been killed by the natives, two more wounded in 
felling trees, and one had his hand blown off by gunpowder. There was 
no medical man attached to the expedition, and the food consisted solely 
of boiled fish and wild roots. Discontent broke out, and parties began 
to desert, but they were brought back by the Indians for sake of the 
ransom. More of the numbers were killed in excursions made to con- 
ciliate the Indians. In the meantime, some potatoes had been planted, 
a few garden seeds sown; the foundation of the first building had> been 
laid, and, on the 18th of May, the establishment was ominously named 
Astoria! 

On the 18th of July, Mr. Thompson, a north-west proprietor, whose 
name will be immortalised by that of a river and settlement in. Upper 
Oregon, came dashing down the Columbia in a light canoe, manned with 
eight Iroquois and an interpreter—for it is to be remarked, as far as 
prtority of settlement is concerned, that the British had penetrated to the 
west side of the mountains as early as 1804, and had in 1811, that is 
to say, at the time of the foundation of Astoria, two or three posts on 
the waters of the Columbia, exclusive of the New Caledonia quarter. 
We shall not detain the reader with an account of the trading journeys 
made at the foundation of the settlement. Suffice it to give an example 
of the resources of the country, that on one occasion Mr. Ross relates 
that during a trade of 188 days he procured 1560 beavers, besides other 
peltries, worth in the Canton market 2250/. sterling, and which, on an 
ayereee stood the concern in but 54d. a-piece, or in round numbers 35/. 
sterling. 

Ip Au t, the news reached Astoria of the loss of the Tonguin. 
She had been seized by the Indians, and the captain and all the crew 
slain, with the exception of the “armourer, who, as a last act of despera- 
tion, had blown up the ship with 175 Indians on board. Justly does 
Mr. Ross remark of Captain Thorn’s fate, that it verifies the sacred 
decree that “he shall have judgment without mercy that hath showed 
no mercy.” 


Short q. after this terrible event, which occurred off Vancouver's 


Island, first division of the overland party arrived; a seasonable 
addition, which relieved the settlers for a time. from the constant dread 
they were in of being overwhelmed by the Indians. The overland 
journey of this gallant band had not been without its adventures, pri- 
vations, and sufferings; and the emaciated, downcast looks, and tattered 
garments of the newly-arrived, spuke more than words of what those 
uk ay had been. 

Ta spring of 1812, three. parties were sent out in_ furtherance of 
the trading objects of the settlement. ‘The same summer more extensive 
journeys were made, one or two minor settlements were founded, and a 
small party started. from Walla-Walla, near the junction of the River 
Lewis, for St. Louis. Early in 1813, news arrived of war having broke 
out between Great Britain and the United States, and as the North-West 
Company was strong in numbers, it was resolyed to abandon the infant 
settlement, and remove the furs and goods into the interior. During 
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| eg 
thé’sutimer of 1812, the Beaver, Captain ‘Sowle, had arrived from New: 

York ‘with’ the ‘annual supplies ; but she’ had ‘sailed in August, on ‘a 
ofuise towatds the Russian, settlements, and on her way back, failing’ 
to touch at Astoria, had left the settlers without means of sipping their 
On the Ist of July, the partners agreed to pr to various 
posts in the interior, but with the understanding that they were all to 
meet again at Astoria next May, to take their final departure from that 
settlement on the Ist of June, unless a new supply should arrive, and 

ace be concluded before that time. Mr. Hunt, who had been carried 
off by the Beaver, returned, however, to Astoria in the Albatross, in 

August, and it was arranged that Mr. M‘Dougall should transfer the 

and furs to the North-West Company. The negotiations to 
is effect were carried on with a Mr. M‘Tavish on the part of 
thie North-West Company ; but as the latter, a “canny Scot,” ex 

ati armed sliip at every moment, in which case Astoria would have been 

tured as a prize, without any expense whatsoever, a great deal of 
dela occurred in the negotiations, which were not brought to a close 
itil! the 12th of November, on which day the first settlement of the 

United ‘States on the Columbia River was formally given up to the 
North-West Company. 

“On the 30th of November, the Racoon British sloop of war, of twenty- 
six guns, Captain Black, came dashing over the bar in fine style, and 
afichored in Baker’s Bay, within the Cape. Mr. M‘Donald, one of. 
the’senior partners of the North-West Company, assumed forthwith the 
dissection’ ‘ok affairs at Astoria, the name of which was now changed to. 
that of ‘Fort George. ‘Thus, at least for a time, perished the “ Pacific 
Fur Company ;” a company which, to use its projector's own words, ‘ wag. 
to “have annihilated the South Company; rivalled the North-West 
Company; extinguished the Hudson's Bay Company; driven the 
Russians into the Frozen Ocean ; and to have enriched America with 
the resources of China.” But the day for American supremacy on the 
Oregon had not then been sealed by the fiat of diplomacy. The number 
of casualties and disasters which had befel the company during its short. 
existence had been remarkable. Eight men were Jost on the bar; five. 
ij the land expedition; twenty-seven in the Tonguin; three in, the 
Astoria ; eight in the Lark; nine killed in the Snake country ; and. 
one at'the ‘final departure ; making a total of sixty-one. | 

The resources of the country are, however, great. The soil is rich and 
ferfilé’in’ the valleys of some of the tributaries to the Columbia, more | 
Sally the Willamette, which is remarkably so. Game is abundant; fish 
tg the finest in the world.” Salmon and sturgeon innumerable ; a. 
kindof’ smelt, or“ herritig, in inimense shoals. le roots and berries . 
also‘abound. ‘Strawberries’ fre ‘ripe in January. The potato is repre- 
sented by the papatoé ; in size, shape, and taste, like a potato, It is 
the ‘root of a species of Sagittaria. Nothing, indeed, can prevent the tide 
of American population rolling down from the Rocky Mountains into these 
favoured lands, and planting the banks of the many waters with villages. , 
and cities, Frazer’s and Thompson’s rivers, Clarke’s and Lewis's rivers, 
the Okonagen and the Willamette, have all a great future in store ; and 
evérything portends, notwithstanding the unfortunate history of Astoria, 
that it, ‘as‘well as’Vancouver, Okonagen, and Walla-Walla, will be the 
sites of the great cities or emporiams of the basins of the Columbia. 
May, vot. txxxvi. NO, 6ctxit, "© “ome ge 
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FAMILY FAILINGS.* 


e and the most insuffer- 

in the novel now before us, purposing to de- 

i and prominent vice. 

considerate. If we had not read Mrs, 

Modern Chivalry,” and other novels of the same class, which 

the thoroughly selfish, ill-tempered, corrupt-hearted man 

present day, we could never have accepted the por- 

given of Luke Leigh as founded in truth. Luke, the 

eldest son, heir to the estate, and the pet of his too indulgent parents, 

has just found in the sprightly, 8 he Emily Langton, » wife to his 

iol and he has returned home after the preliminary arrangements have 
been effected, when the following scene occurs :— 

Tt was quite an affecting scene Luke Leigh’s arrival at home; his old mother 
threw herself into his arms and fairly sobbed aloud ; whilst the squire, with his 
ruddy face and his eyes full of tears, stood grasping his hand in hisown. They 
both doted upon Luke to an extraordinary degree, and this prospect of his mar- 

his bringing home a wife, was full of deep and stirring emotions to them. 
uke thought it all “great humbug;” but he allowed himself passively to be 
kissed by his mother, and slapped on the back by his father, and then took his 
old seat by the fire upon a chair he had carefully chosen for his own especial 
comfort, his feet fairly on the fender, and then began with the full tide of 
a lover's eyov gammy to describe his Emily. The old people listened, and 
their faces lighted up with pleasure as he went on. 


“She must be worthy of you, I do think !” exclaimed the squire. 
“ How I shall love her!” said the gentle Mrs. Leigh. 
“ And you'll live here, my boy?” said the old man, in a delighted tone. 


“ Why, I’m afraid we must,” said Luke, in a voice which seemed to say, that is 
the worst of it—“I don’t see how it can be otherwise.” 

He quite forgot the unkindness of the speech, and never saw the sudden chill 
upon his father’s beaming face. 

“T am afraid you must,” said the poor squire, instantly adopting, as he always 
did, the views of his darling son, let them be what they might; yet he felt hurt 
that this necessity should be a painful one to Luke. 

“ You can’t, sir, I suppose, come down with quite enough, to give us such a 
home as Emily must have?” inquired the son. 

“ And you would rather be independent of us, Luke—leave the old house to be 
a solitude, when we had ho to have it bright with you and her; and your 

mother there and I thought to see our grandchildren running here and 
the old rooms. And you don’t wish to live with us?” said the poor, 
disa father. 

“You can’t, sir, give us enough?” inquired Luke again, in his hard voice. 

“I did think,” said the weak-minded squire, PF po would have liked it, Luke.” 

“ Liked what?” said he; both were so full of their separate, indeed opposite, 
views that they could hardly understand one another now. 

“ Liked to have lived with us,” said the old man, who really could not forget the 
bitter disappointment his son’s words and manner were to him. 

“Oh, I should like it very well, indeed,” said Luke, “of course—if we can’t 
have a separate establishment ; but for young people it doesn’t do so well to live 
with old ones. You would be deucedly—I mean, I beg Fed pardon, mother— 
we should be often in your way; it’s very kind of you, and all that sort of thing, 
agen TNE t not like it—she and my mother might not get on 80 

as could ” 


Parental disrespect is not, however, the only revolting feature of 
Luke’s character. He has a younger bedlfdey: who wr the occa- 
sion of his marriage has to sacrifice his allowance to the imaginary 
necessities of his all-absorbing brother. This Horace is the hero of the 
novel, and is portrayed as a clever man, whose talent is thwarted by the 


* Family Failings. A Novel in 3 volumes. T.C. Newby. 
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game family failing, bad temper. But he also exhibits strange weaknesses 
for a man of talent. His abiding so with such a simpleton as 
Frederick Keane is represented, and above all, his allowing his worldly 
first love, Isabelle Walgrave, to wed his friend without an attempt at 
an explanation, are scarcely explicable by ordinary theories. There are - 
other sketches of character which display the same power in the 
author of exhibiting the strong and the weak parts of human nature in 
contrast. The manceuvring mamma, engaging her youngest daughter 
to the wrong Mr. Green, is a most amusing episode. Sir Josiah, in his 
passion ane mechanical es ne a — oe will not 

; the , steadfast old aunt, Vernon, holdin oungest 
oe all a. hic pictures of domestic life. ? The Reside are 
equally pleasing female characters; Emily Langton has all the love- 
liness of a winning and capricious child ; Blanche Trevor, our especial 
favourite, is clever and good, without being sarcastic ; Isabelle Walgrave 
is beautiful, but too passive and unintellectual ; and Grace Forester is more 
on eager than womanly—witness the description on our first intro- 
uction to this second love, and ultimate wife of Horace : 

‘Miss Forester was sitting with her bright face slightly thrown back, listening 
to, and answering, several gentlemen at once; to one a satirical smile, to another 
a haughty bow; to a third an overwhelming sarcasm, couched in the most 
a> 009 terms, pronounced in a voice of soft and womanly fascination, but cutting 


Well might some of “the discomfited heroes,” as the author calls 
them, who formed part of the “ magic circle” around their fair dealer in 
conversational tomahawks, withdraw, exclaiming she was too satirical for 
them! How clever, how shrewd, how full of observation and knowledge, 
and, above all, how unapproachably sarcastic must the painter of such 
follies, and weaknesses, and failings in human life be, is the feeling 
always uppermost in reading sketches of the kind. We hope this is 
not the case, however, in this particular instance, for we have reason to 
believe that the author of this novel of the day is a young lady, and that 
it is her first essay in the realms of fiction. 





AMERICAN SPORTS.* 


Wiru the same names as with us, the birds sought ¥ the sportsman 
in the United States are specifically distinct from those of Europe. The 
so-called woodcock is a Scolopax minor, and he rarely exceeds eight, 
never eleven ounces; he is red-breasted. The bird called in the 
eastern states the idge, and everywhere southward and westward of 
New Jersey the pheasant, is, in reality, a grouse—the ruffed or tipped 
a Tetrao umbellus—a feather-legged, pine-haunting, mountain- 
oving bird. The prairie-fowl, which in the picture now exhibiting in 
Leicester Square, most resembles a penguin, and which, while it swarms 
m the western states, is already nearly extinct in Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, is the pinnated grouse. The spruce grouse, a small and rarer 
Species, is found in Maine occasionally, and in a portion of New York, 
between the head-waters of the Hudson and the Canada frontier. Four’ 
or five other species are found in Labrador and in the Rocky Mountains, 
bat none of these. though well known to the ornithologist, can be in- 

* Frank Forester and his Friends; or, Woodland Adventures in the Middle 


States of North America. By Henry William Herbert, Author of “ Field Sports 
in the United States,” “ Marmaduke Wyvil,” &c. 3 vols. Richard Bentley. | 
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cluded in the sportsman’s list of game. The partridge of Virginia is 
the quail of New York, and the most amusing thing of all is, that he is 
not exactly a quail nor a partridge either, but a sort of half-way link be- 
tween them, and hence he is made into a separate genus by naturalists, 
under the name of Ortyx. The snipe, moreover, which is called Engiish 
in America, to distinguish him from all the thousand varieties of sand- 

ipers, and other shore-birds which are called Bay-snipe, is not the same 
bird as the English snipe, and according to Mr. Herbert, even perches on 
trees. Properly speaking, there are, also, no rabbits in America. The 
small grey rabbit, which is commonly so called, never burrows or lives like 
rabbits, in congregations—while the large rabbit, which is found only in 
the eastern states, turns white in winter, and is, in fact, ike its smaller 
congener—a hare. 

Although the birds are different, we cannot say that Mr. Herbert’s 
account of the sportsman’s pursuit of them presents all that freshness 
and novelty which might have been expected of woodland scenes and 
adventures in a new country. As a compensation, the eating and drink- 
ing is something wonderful. Here is an example of a breakfast : 

“Come, boys, to breakfast!”—and at the first word of his welcome voice, Tom 
made, as he would have himself defined it, stret tracks for the table. And a 
mighty different table it was from that to which we had sat down on the pre- 
ceding morning. Timothy, unscared by the wonder of the mountain nymphs, who 
deemed a being of the masculine gender as an intruder scarce to be tolerated, 
on the mysteries of the culinary art—had exerted his whole skill, and brought 
forth all the contents of his canteen! We had a superb steak of the fattest 
venison, graced by cranberries stewed with cayenne pepper and sliced lemons. 
A pot of excellent black tea, almost as strong as the cognac which flanked it; a 
dish of beautiful fried perch, with cream as thick as porridge; our own loaf- 
sugar, and Teachman’s new-laid eggs: hot wheaten cakes, and hissing rashers 
of right tender pork, furnished a breakfast forth that might have vied suc- 
cessfully with those which called forth, in the Hebrides, such raptures from the 
lexicographer. 

And here another, of the manner in which the mountain-dew is dis- 
posed of by American sportsmen : 

“Oh, Archer, I feels bad; worst sort, by Judas! It’s that milk-punch, I 
reckon ; it keeps a-raising, raising, all the time, like——” . 

“ And you want to lay it, I suppose, like a ghost, in a sea of whisky; well. 
I’ve no especial objection. Here, Tim, hand the case bottle, and the dram-cup. 
No, no! confound you! pass it this way first, for if Tom once gets hold of it, 
we may say good-bye to it altogether. There,” he continued, after we had 
both taken a moderate sip at the superb old Ferintosh, “there, now, take 
Nene chance at it, and for heaven’s sake do leave a drop for Jem and Garry! 

y George, now, you shall not drink it all ’’ as Tom poured down the third cup- 
full, each being as big as an ordinary beer-glass. ‘There was above a pint-and- 
a-halfin it when you began, and now there’s barely one cup-full between the 
two of them. Ain’t you ashamed of yourself, now, you greedy old devil?” 

“It doos go right, I swon!” was the only reply that could be got out of him. 

We should have liked, as a specimen of the humour prevalent in the 
book (and of a rude kind enough it is to our ideas of sportsmanlike 
jollity), to have quoted an account of M‘Tavish flying before the bulls 
with his head between his legs, so that he could run, and yet never keep 
his eyes off them; but the extract would be too long. Of crack shots 
there are many, some so wondrous that Mr. Herbert deems it neces- 
sary to vindicate their authenticity in his notes. There are also some 

tical jokes, as rough as the wit of the rustics and bonifaces who 
largely in these pages. But there are peculiarities, both in sport 
and scenery, not to be lost sight of. We do not in this country see 
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eighteen or twenty snipes or woodcocks lying within a space of twelve 
square, two or three dogs pointing in the midst of them, and the 
irds rising one by one, the shot rattling over them, till ten or twelve 
are on the ground before there is time to bag one. Neither do we see 
in this country the long sweeping woodlands, the impervious brake, the 
thick-set giant timber, above all, the untamed freshness of the scenery of 
the New World. But here, as in the States, the sportsman’s pursuits ever 
carry him into the loveliest scenery, lead him to the full enjoyment of 
healthy and inspiriting exercise, and force upon him the out-of-door 
wisdom of the attributes and instincts of animated nature—enough, as 
Mr. Herbert justly remarks, with the pure and tranquil thoughts en- 
dered by such pursuits, to plead a trumpet-tongued apology for all 
opty and cruelty, so frequently, and we may add, so unjustly 
alleged against sports of the field. 


LADY ALICE; OR, THE NEW UNA.® 


A THOROUGH-PACED, well-written story, in advocacy of the Church 
of Rome, is a novelty, and attests the purpose which the author 
argues ought to be sought for by every work of imagination, but 
which he, at the same time, avers ought not to be exposed at the onset. 
The love-story to which “this thing, professing to be a novel,” gives 
minence, is connected with the fortunes of Frederick Clifford, whose 
nial power dates from the Conquest, and who, more than that, “‘ unites 
two qualifications not generally found in his shop—keeping and heretical 
country—an incontaminate faith and an immaculate sedis ;” and those 
of the Lady Alice Stuart, daughter of the Duke of Lennox, descendant 
of Robert IIT., King of Scotland—a Stuart in every sense, except dere- 
liction from the faith of her ancestors. The parties are first brought to- 
gether in the small episcopal city of Cava, situate on the Sorrentine 
ninsula, so famous in story. The acquaintanceship is renewed at 
ilan, at the house of a mediatised prince of the Holy Roman Empire. 
At a banquet given to the Duke and Duchess of Lennox by the Prinee 
of Santisola on the eve of their departure, the Lady Alice gives a formal 
and decisive congé to the Marquis of Wessex, to whom she has been 
afhanced since her childhood, and that for the sake of. Frederick 
Clifford, with whom she holds a clandestine meeting in the duomo, where 
she for the first time partakes of holy-water from the i of her lover's 
fingers, Already, before “love” had come to lend its aid to a wavering 
impulse, Alice had felt a passionate enthusiasm for the majesty of worship 
in the Roman Church, and ‘‘the many means of grace, the practices of 
piety, the devout and edifying usages which abound in the Roman 
Church,” had taken a deep hold on a heart essentially religious and 
steadily practical, amid all her apparent poetical enthusiasm. 
The Lady Alice crosses the Simplon in her noble father’s, suite, in a 
carriage with silken linings, an” inlaid floor, the rose-coloured blinds 
drawn down, and richly-bound volumes (“ Consuelo ”) reposing on a tabfe 
of ivory and mother-of-pearl, which played in rods of silver. Ex uno 
disce omnes. From this alone the Sybaritic character of the work may 
be discerned. What was the volume of nature opened to the God-like 
ca rota to the volume of sensual doctrine that can win a pro- 
yte ) sat tebalelaa tala 
_ _® Lady Alice; or, the New Una, A Novelin3 vols. Henry Colburn. 1. 
May.—vou. LXXXVI. No, CCCXLI. - Oe -d 
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“ Lady Alice” has been announced as a début ; if so, it is a very remark- 
able one, for talent of a high order teems in Aad page; but the bold and 
openly expressed aspirations of the hero Clifford, on the grounds of his 


incontaminate faith and immaculate pedigree, to the hand of the then 
virgin queen of these realms, added to the other presumptive proofs de- 
rived from the work itself, would lead to strong presumptions at least 
of assistance having been derived from sources not always particular as to 
the means employed, so long as a given end can be attained. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


No person interested in the progress of Egyptian literature should be without 
acopy of Mr. George R. Gliddon’s Otia ptiaca ; or, Discourses on Egyptian 
Arch and Hieroglyphical Discoveries. ese discourses constitute in reality 
the text-book to a more extensive course of lectures which the author has 
given upon the subject of Egyptian Archeology in the United States—lectures 
which were attended by thousands of hearers, and which, it is to be hoped, Mr. 
Gliddon will be induced to publish im ertenso. The present sketch of subject- 
matter has been published by Mr. Madden from Mr. Burke’s excellent journal of 
“Ethnology,” and it contains more valuable information in a few pages than many 
volumes put together that have lately issued from the press with taking titles, 
or prospectuses gorgeous in their promises, but beneath the notice of the Lemel 
in their fulfilment. While upon the subject of Egyptian literature, which is 
making such great strides now-a-days, and to which Dr. Lepsius’s discoveries are 
likely to give a still greater impulse, we may mention that Mr. Moxon has lately 
published a very cheap and useful manual for the student, being The 
and Ancient Fart, illustrated by Plates of the King’s names, and oe 
of the try, by Samuel S .—In connexion with the East, we have 
before us A Diary in the Dardanelles, written on board the schooner “ Corsair,” 
while ing through the Straits, from Tenedos to Marmora, by William Knight, 
Esq., Rear- modore of the Royal Harwich Yacht Club; a work full. of 
— narrative, amusing anecdote, graphic description, and, at the same 

me, much curious and interesting information upon a pass which has never 
yet been made the subject of a 7 description. A sketch, entitled The 
Pirates of the Archi , is also added by the author, reprinted from this magazine, 
chiefly with the view to show that there is still a stern necessity to maintain an 
active naval force in the Levant for the protection of our commerce.—- The Annual 
Miscellany 1848, containing a Review of the Year, an Obituary, &c., &c., pub- 
lished by Messrs. Saunders and Otley, will, it is to be hoped, be improved as it 
goes on. As it stands at present, too great a prominence is given to matters of no 
general interest ; and that which is so, is treated of in a most superficial and un- 
satisfactory manner.— The Rock of Rome; or, The Arch-Heresy, by James Sheridan 
Knowles, published by Newby, will be extensively read, if only from the fame 
of its author. But the work merits perusal on other grounds. It is a bold, 
fearless, uncompromising attack upon a Church which is working its way in- 
sidiously, but effectively, in this land of Protestantism, and which, nevertheless, 
can ill afford to bear such hard blows as are here dealt to its unchristian-like 
claim to supremacy.—Mr. Olinthus Gregory Downes has rendered a service to 
knowledge by his translation of Mr. Quetelet’s celebrated letters On the 
of ities, as applied to the Moral and Political Sciences. These re- 
searches have been made known through various cheap publications in a super- 
ficial manner, but the more careful reader will be glad to have the whole theory 
now set before him in a tangible shape.—That Mr. Anderson's Practical Mercantile 
Correspondence, a Collection of Modern Letters of Business, &c., &c., published 
by Effingham Wilson, should have reached a fourth edition, fully attests its value 
to the more youthful in the community, to which the work especially addresses 
itself.—Ince’s Outlines of General Knowledge, of English History, and of French 
History, in little shilling volumes, have been forwarded to us by Mr. James Gilbert, 
and — to be well adapted for the purposes intended—the education 
of youth. The pro press appears to be not behind the metropolitan in its 
sense of the humorous. We have received several numbers of a very diverting 
weekly ion, somewhat upon the plan of Punch, and bearing the felicitous 
title of Jones. We are very y to make Mr. Jones’s acquaintance, and think 
him an uncommonly pleasant iw. 





